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^HE  county  of  Angus  or  Forfar,  though  not  the  most  im¬ 
portant  in  Scotland,  affords  many  subjects  of  interest 

to  the  inquirer,  whether  his  bent  be  archaeology  or  social 
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economy  —  whether  his  taste  lead  him  to  search  out  the 
history  of’  the  ])ast  or  to  inform  himself  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  people.  In  no  other  district  can  the  {jreat 
industrial  revolution  whieh  has  oecurred  in  North  Britain 
during  the  sjiace  of  one  eentury  be  more  distinetly  traced. 
Nowhere  is  the  transition  more  marked.  Down  to  the  Rebellion 
of  1745  this  county  was  in  a  state  of  comparative  barbarism, 
very  much  inferit)r  in  civilisation  to  the  neighbouring  shire  of 
Fife.  According  to  a  valuation  of  lands  in  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  the  whole  rental  was  14,286/.,  while  in  1860-1  it  amounted 
to  465,901/.  On  all  the  baronies  the  heretlitary  jurisdictions 
were  maintained  in  ])artial  operation  till  wdthin  a  very  short 
time  of  their  final  abolition.  The  feudal  system,  to  speak 
loosely,  was  perpetuated  in  the  habits  of  the  people :  the 
tenantry  slavishly  followetl  their  laiixls;  the  boroughs  were 
usually  under  the  influence  of  their  jtowerful  neighbours.  It 
was  from  the  Braes  of  Angus  that  Lord  Ogilvy’s  ‘  Horse,’  who 
did  such  good  service  for  Prince  Charles  Edward,  were  re¬ 
cruited,  and  tradition  retains,  tvith  details  somewhat  too  coarse 
for  repetition  here,  the  reception  which  the  Jacobite  ladies  of 
Brechin  gave  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  on  his  march  north- 
Avard  to  Culhxlen.  But  the  change  was  most  rapid.  The 
Jacobite  became  the  Jacobin.  In  Forfar,  AA-herc  in  1745  the 
Stuarts  Avere  so  enthusiastically  supported,  in  1782  the  Bible 
Avas  publicly  burnt  by  the  sym])athisers  Avith  the  French 
Revolution.  The  sons  of  Lord  Ogilvy’s  troopers  became  the 
Radical  Aveavers  of  Ivirreimuir ;  manufactures  and  trade  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  marauders  and  meu-at-anns ;  and  the  current  set  in 
Avhich  has  carried  all  before  it,  till  the  county  of  Angus,  along 
Avith  Belfast  and  the  north  of  Ireland,  at  this  moment  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  linen  trade  of  the  Avorld. 

We  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess  very  authentic  records  of 
the  condition  of  the  shire  at  different  peri<Kls.  Of  the  earlier  civi¬ 
lisation  Ave  have  many  curious  details  in  the  chartularies  and 
other  documents  of  the  ancient  Church  of  Brechin  and  the 
great  Tyronensian  Abbey  of  Arbroath — sources  of  information 
Avhich,  aided  by  the  contents  of  some  of  the  family  charter- 
chests,  give  us  a  very  good  idea  of  the  state  of  the  county 
till  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

A  Latin  account  of  Angus  Avas  Avritten  by  Robert  Edward, 
minister  of  Murroes  during  the  Episcopalian  establishment  in 
1678.  It  is  full  of  a  sort  of  quaint  piety,  and  the  style  of 
the  author  reminds  one  of  old  Izaak  Walton.  A  translation 
of  it,  now  scarce,  was  made  in  1793  by  Dr.  Traill.  Much 
more  important  and  valuable  is  a  monograph  by  John  Ochter- 
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lonv  of  Guyncl,  contributed  in  1682  to  an  account  of  Scotland 
planned  by  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  physician  to  King  Charles 
IL,  and  lately  published  in  the  ‘  Sj)ottiswoode  Miscellany.’ 
It  is  carefully  >\Titten,  and  full  of  odd  information.  After 
this,  beyond  incidental  notices  of  travellers,  such  as  Taylor 
the  water-poet,  Slezer,  Morer,  Macky,  Dr.  Johnson,  the 
poet  Gray,  and  Grose,  we  have  nothing  till  1798,  when  the 
‘Old  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,’  by  the  parish  minis¬ 
ters,  under  the  guidance  of  the  late  Sir  John  Sinclair,  su|)- 
plietl  much  information.  A  very  clever  book,  by  a  ‘mode- 
‘  rate  ’  minister,  Headrick  ofDunnichen,  on  the  ‘  Agriculture  of 
‘  the  County  ’in  1813,  brings  us  down  to  the  present  generation. 
Local  histories,  such  as  Small’s  ‘  Account  of  Dundee  ’  (be¬ 
ing  an  improved  edition  of  that  Avhich  appeared  in  Sir  John 
Sinclair’s  great  work),  an  anonymous  w'ork  styled  ‘  Dundee 
‘  Delineated,’  Black’s  ‘  History  of  Brechin,’  Miller’s  ‘  Arbroath 
‘  and  its  Abbey,’  sui)ply  additional  facts.  A  book  of  en- 
graungs,  called  ‘  Forfarshire  Illustrated,’  gives  views  of  the 
gentlemen’s  seats  and  of  some  of  the  principal  antiquities ; 
but  the  best  and  most  exhaustive  accounts  are  to  be  found 
in  the  tAvo  interesting  and  laborious  works  of  Mr.  Jervise, 
which  we  have  selected  for  revicAv.  Neither  must  we  neglect 
to  mention  ‘  The  Scul])tured  Stones  of  Angus,’  by  the  late 
Patrick  Chalmers  of  Aldbar,  a  name  that  Avill  ever  be  asso¬ 
ciated  Avith  the  antiquities  of  his  native  county. 

Bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Avatershed  of  the  Northesk,  on 
the  south  by  the  Tay,  on  the  east  by  the  German  Ocean,  and 
on  the  Avest  by  an  arbitrary  line  separating  it  from  Perthshire, 
Angus  is  naturally  divided  into  four  regions  varying  very  much 
in  character. 

The  first  is  the  Braes  of  Angus  or  highland  district,  consisting 
of  the  spurs  of  the  Grampians,  Avith  the  valleys  that  are  formed 
by  them,  Glenisla,  Glenprosen,  Clova,  Lethnot,  and  Glenesk. 
Here  some  of  the  scenery  is  magnificent.  The  fall  termed 
‘the  Reekie  Linn,’  from  the  constantly  ascending  spray,  on 
the  Isla,  is  very  grand ;  and  beloAv  it  for  two  or  three  miles, 
the  river  forces  itself  through  the  rocks  by  the  Slugs  of 
Achrannie  to  Airlie  Castle  amid  scenes  of  unsurpassed 
beauty  and  AAuldness.  The  mountains  at  the  head  of  Glen 
Clova  exhibit  abrupt  and  terrific  precipices.  The  falls  of  the 
Unich,  at  the  foot  of  Craigmaskeldy,  ‘  the  rock  of  the  eagles’ 
above  Lochlee,  is  a  scene  of  grand  desolation,  and  the  view  from 
the  top  of  Mount  Keen,  where  the  eye  stretches  over  the  great 
eastern  deer-forest  of  Scotland,  is  one  the  traveller  Avill  never 
forget.  Neither  must  the  gentler  beauties  of  Glenesk,  Avith 
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its  pendant  birch-trees  and  the  rich  heather  coverin"  the  hillg 
like  a  carpet  of  purple  silk,  and  the  sweet  Esk  glittering  in  the 
sunlight,  be  unnoticed. 

Very  different  is  the  next  great  division  of  the  county, 

*  Strath  Mohr  ’  or  the  great  valley,  the  part  of  which  situat^ 
in  Forfarshire  is  distinguished  as  ‘  the  How  of  Angus.’  It  is 
diversifietl  by  gentle  eminences,  fertile  fields,  plantations,  vil¬ 
lages,  and  gentlemen’s  seats.  A  chain  of  lakes  still  remains 
to  attest  the  previous  existence  of  more  extensive  waters 
in  ancient  times.  In  it  are  the  beautiful  villages  of  Kettins 
and  Meigle,  traditionally  connected  mth  Guenevra,  Arthur’s 
frail  queen ;  the  ancient  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Cupar ;  the 
towns  of  Alyth  and  Ruthven ;  the  picturesque  and  his¬ 
torical  ‘  bonnie  house  of  Airlie  ;’  Glamis,  ‘  the  strength  ’  of  the 
ancient  IMaormors  of  Strathmore ;  Forfar,  with  its  royal  re¬ 
collections  ;  Oathlaw,  the  hill  of  doom  of  the  Pictish  kings ; 
Brechin,  ‘  the  great  city  given  to  the  Lord  ’  by  Kenneth  III., 
and  Strikathrow,  where  that  king  is  supposed  to  have  been 
murdered  by  Fenella. 

The  third  region  takes  its  name  from  the  Sidlaw  range,  the 
hills  which  bound  Strathmore  on  the  S.E.  as  thg  Grampians 
do  on  the  N.W.  It  is  part  of  a  continuous  chain,  >nth  more 
or  less  interruption,  which  runs  from  the  hill  of  Kinnoull,  near 
Perth,  and  terminates  at  the  Redhead,  a  promontory  near 
Arbroath.  Here  we  have  Strathbeg,  or  the  ‘  little  strath,’ 
through  which  flows  the  Lunan;  also  the  old  fortalices  of 
Guthrie  and  Redcastle — the  first  built  in  the  fifteenth  century 
by  Sir  David  Guthrie,  and  still  held  by  Guthries,  while  the 
latter,  once  a  royal  hunting  seat,  afterwards  a  residence  of  the 
great  De  Berkeleys  of  Inverkeillor,  exhibits  the  ruins  of  a 
massive  square  and  battlemented  keep,  overlooking  the  pretty 
bay  of  Lunan. 

The  last  is  the  maritime  district  to  the  S.E.  of  the  former, 
from  Gowrybum  to  the  Xorthesk,  thirty-seven  miles  in  ex¬ 
tent.  Generally  it  is  flat,  varied  by  a  few  round  jutting  hills, 
and  ndth  an  extensive  tract  of  ‘  links  ’  or  sandy  downs.  On  the 
sea-shore  one  may  trace  very  distinctly  two  well-marked  lines  of 
ancient  coast,  upheaved,  one  at  the  elevation  of  twenty,  the  other 
at  that  of  forty-eight  feet  above  the  present  sea-level.  These  old 
beaches,  lying  as  they  do  with  a  gotxl  exjx)sure,  are  especially 
productive.  In  this  district  of  the  county  lie  Invergowrie,  a 
seat  of  civilisation  in  the  seventh  century ;  Dundee ;  Broughty 
or  Burgh-tay,  evidencing  by  its  name  a  Teutonic  occupation; 
Monifieth,  where  there  is  documentary  evndence  of  a  Culdean 
settlement;  Carnoustie,  near  the  battle-field  of  Camus  Muir; 
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Arbroath ;  Auchmithie,  with  its  remarkable  caves ;  Arbirlot, 
where  we  find  evidence  of  old  Scotic  tenures ;  Famell,  the 
old  palace  of  the  bishops  of  Brechin ;  and  Montrose. 

The  geology  of  Forfar  has  been  carefully  studied,  and  we  may 
be  permitted  to  devote  one  or  two  pages  to  an  accurate  account 
of  it.  The  county  geologically  divides  itself  into  two  portions, 
the  highland  and  the  lowland ;  the  former  consisting  for  the 
most  part  of  metamorphic  schists,  and  the  latter  of  sandstone  of 
the  Devonian  ])eriod.  A  line  of  porphyritic  or  trappean  rocks 
extends  along  the  S.E.  flanks  of  the  Grampians,  separating 
the  schistose  rocks  of  the  Highlands  from  the  sandstones  of 
the  Lowlands.  The  general  character  of  the  rocks  in  the 
former  is  gneissose,  although  micacious  schists  are  not  un¬ 
common.  (Some  of  the  higher  mountains,  as  Mount  Battock, 
are  capped  by  granite.  In  Mount  Blair,  the  prevailing  rock 
is  a  white  crystalline  quartz.  Immediately  to  the  N.W.  of  the 
trappean  outburst  which  divides  these  great  sections,  there  is 
a  considerable  development  of  argillaceous  and  chloritic  schists, 
with  a  band  of  clay-slate  extending  continuously  across  the 
island.  These  slates  are  raised  from  their  natural  beds,  and 
in  no  case  show  the  phenomena  of  cleavage  so  characteristic  of 
the  English  slates.  They  probably  belong  to  the  Silurian 
epoch.  A  vein  of  lead,  somewhat  rich  in  silver,  crosses  the 
parish  of  Lochlee  from  E.  to  AV.,  and  some  beds  of  crystalline 
limestone  are  also  found  there. 

The  sandstones  of  the  Lowlands  run  parallel  to  the  Grampian 
range.  After  leaving  the  trappean  outburst  which  separates 
them  from  the  schists,  these  sandstone  rocks  dip  at  very  high 
angles  to  the  S.E.  where  they  form  a  ridge  of  low  interrupted 
hills,  such  as  the  two  Catterthuns,  the  hills  behind  the  Kirk 
of  Fearn  and  those  behind  Kinordy,  Passing  these  to  the 
S.E.  the  high  angle  rapidly  decreases,  becoming  horizontal, 
and  the  great  synclinal  line  of  these  rocks  is  reached  running 
parallel  to  these  hills.  Continuing  to  the  S.E.  the  dip  changes, 
assuming  a  S.AV.  direction,  the  angle  of  the  dip  seldom 
exceeding  25°  to  30°.  These  rocks  now  again  upheaved 
form  another  nearly  parallel  and  also  interrupted  range, 
the  hill  of  Stracathro,  the  Finhaven  and  Turin  hills,  and  the 
east  portion  of  the  Sidlaws.  Almost  immediately  to  the 
S.E.  of  the  line  indicated  by  this  range,  an  extensive  and 
seemingly  continuous  trappean  outburst,  consisting  for  the 
most  part  of  green  stones,  and  sometimes  of  basalts,  extends 
apparently  from  the  sea-coast,  immediately  south  of  Montrose 
in  a  S.AV.  direction,  through  Rossie  Muir  near  Friockheim 
and  Letham,  forming  in  its  way  the  hill  of  Dumbarrow, 
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the  Law  of  Dundee,  and  Balgay  Hill,  and  at  length  touches 
the  Carsc  of  Tay  near  Invcrgowrie.  To  the  S.E.  of  this  line, 
which  forms  the  great  anticlinal  line  of  Forfarshire,  the  sand* 
stones  again  assume  their  original  dip ;  faults,  however,  occa¬ 
sioning  upheavals  of  more  or  less  magnitude,  occur,  which  may 
be  trace<l  from  Broughty  Ferry  onwards  in  a  N.E.  direction 
towards  the  Redhead. 

These  sandstones  come  under  two  subdivisions:  first,  an 
immensely  developed  conglomerate ;  and,  second,  an  overlying 
deep  reil  coarse  sandstone. 

1.  Although  the  general  character  of  the  lower  jmrtions  of 
the  sandstones  is  that  of  an  immense  mass  of  conglomerates, 
yet  this  is  by  no  means  persistent,  as,  all  through,  there  are 
intercalated  beds  of  solid  bedded  and  fiaggy  sandstones  with 
intervening  argillaceous  and  other  shales,  and,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  the  conglomerates  pass  entirely  into  sandstones  and 
grauwacke  grits.  The  matrix  of  the  lower  part  of  this  con¬ 
glomerate  is  tra]>pean,  the  u])per  silicious.  It  ]>revails  most  in 
the  n<*rth  of  the  county'.  The  rock  well  known  as  Arbroath 
pavement  occupies  an  intemieiliate  )H)sition  in  this  conglo¬ 
merate,  where  the  indurated  matrix  passes  into  the  softer  sili¬ 
cious  matrix.  These  flaggy  betls  found  on  both  sides  of  the 
anticline  are  the  only  fossiliferous  portion  of  the  Forfarshire 
rocks ;  and  there  is  one  be<l  in  particular,  in  which  remains, 
principally  of  fishes,  are  found  in  such  profusion  and  preser¬ 
vation,  that  it  may  be  named,  pur  excellence,  the  Forfarshire 
Fishbed.  A'arying  from  two  to  seven  feet  in  thickness,  semi-cal¬ 
careous  in  com}K)sition  ;  in  colour,  alternating  between  a  creamy 
white  and  a  dirty  brown,  and  accompanied  by  a  ])eculiar  bed 
of  tough  clay  six  or  seven  inches  in  thickness,  which,  when  first 
dug  into,  emits  a  certain  (Klour,  the  fossils  discovered  in  it,  be¬ 
side  abundant  but  very  indistinct  algaic  vegetables,  are  ‘  Parka 

*  decij)iens,’  ‘  Campicarisforfarensis,’ ‘  Pterygotus  anglicus  ’  and 
‘  punctatus,’  and  some  six  or  seven  species  of  Eurypterus,  dis¬ 
covered  by  Mr.  Powrie  of  Reswallie.  Of  fishes  we  have  ‘  Cepha- 

*  laspis  Lyelli,’  ‘  Acanthodcs  Mitchelli,’  Climatius  scutiger,’ 

*  Diplacanthus  (?)  gracilis.’  The  fishes  to  which  the  spines 
named  l)y  Agassiz  ‘  Climatius  reticulatus,’  and  ‘  Parexus  in- 
‘  curvus,’  belong,  and  one  or  two  others  yet  unnamed,  nearly 
allied  to  the  genus  Climatius,  are  found.  There  are  also  frag¬ 
ments  of  a  sj)ecies  of  ‘  Pterasjns.’ 

2.  The  second  division,  consisting  of  deep  red  coarse  and  friable 
sandstones,  in  some  cases  having  pebbles  imbeddetl  in  them,  is 
princi{>ally  found  in  the  valley  of  Strathmore.  These  occar 
sionally  jiass  into  coarse  silicif>us  shales  and  marls,  and  some- 
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times  into  solid-bedded  sandstones,  fit  for  buildinfi  piirjwses, 
Tliis  division  has  as  yet  proved  altogether  unfossiliferous. 
These  sandstones  are  occasionally  intersected  by  trap  dykes 
of  considerable  extent,  mostly  ])orpbyritic.  One  or  two  dykes 
of  basalt,  beautifully  exhibiting  its  columnar  structure,  are  ex¬ 
posed  on  the  banks  of  the  Isla  between  Airlie  and  the  Keekic 
Linn.  Dykes  of  serpentine  cross  Kiiriemuir  and  the  north  of 
the  plantations  of  the  Burn.  Veins  of  sulphate  of  barytes  are 
found  on  the  coast  betAveen  the  Redhead  and  Whitness,  and 
one  of  argentiferous  lead  has  been  worked  in  the  ])arish  of 
Glamis. 

When  the  surface  of  these  sandstones  is  uncovered  by  re- 
moAing  the  superincumbent  boulder  clay  and  drift  gravels, 
those  dcci)ly  indented  stria;  Avhich  have  atti-acted  so  much  notice 
of  late  and  been  generally  attributed  to  glacial  agencies,  are 
found  trending  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  Besides  these  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  fonnation  may  be  observed  about  a  mile  N.E.  of 
Arbroath,  consisting  of  a  coarse  conglomerate,  Anth  intcrca- 
latc<l  bo<ls  of  coarse  marly  sandstones  overlying  the  older  rocks, 
to  AA-hich  it  is  not  conformable.  This  formation,  comiKised 
mostly  of  the  debris  of  the  older  rocks  haA’ing  subangular 
fragments  of  these  imbedded  in  a  highly  calcareous  matrix, — 
in  this  respect  very  unlike  the  older  conglomerates,  in  Avhich 
the  pebbles  arc  all  much  AA-atenvom,  and  the  matrix  silicious, — 
contains  no  organic  remains  to  indicate  its  e])ocli;  but  from 
the  analogy  of  other  parts  of  Scotland  it  seems  highly  j)robablc 
that  it  is  the  remains  of  the  highest  division  of  the  upper 
old  red  sandstone,  Avhich  may  at  one  jAcriod  have  extended  all 
along  the  coast,  but  which,  by  deniulation  and  other  agencies, 
may  have  been  removed  Avith  the  exception  of  these  fragmentary 
phenomena. 

When  Ave  come  to  the  period  of  the  habitation  of  man,  we 
find  much  to  interest  us.  It  is  true  that  the  rocking  stones 
at  Gilfumman  in  Glencsk  and  on  the  hill  of  Kirriemuir  are 
gone,  but  of  AA’hat  haA'c  hitherto  been  called  Druidical  remains, 
there  is,  among  others,  the  Avcll-fonned  circle  of  Colmyllie  in 
Glcnesk,  and  the  more  remarkable  one  of  Kingennie  near  the 
LaAvs,  AA’hcre,  on  the  crest  of  a  Ioav  hill,  there  is  a  circle  Avith 
large  blocks  outside  and  smaller  ones  Avithin,  tlie  diameter  being 
sixty  feet.  There  is  an  entrance  at  the  east,  and  many  large 
stones,  fonnerly  juvrt  of  it,  have  rolletl  or  been  throAvn  into  the 
dell  beloAA'.  Tradition  calls  this  8t.  Bride’s  Ring,  a  dedication 
suggesting  an  after-consecration  in  the  time  of  the  predomi¬ 
nance  of  the  Scoto-Irish  Church  in  Scotland,  in  Avhich  there 
AA’as  a  great  and  special  devotion  to  St.  Bridget  of  Kildare, 
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who  in  some  of  the  oldest  extant  documents  is  called  the  Mary 
of  Ireland. 

The  earliest  of  all  human  habitations  which  have  been  found 
are  the  underground  Weem  or  Piets’  house  at  Caimeonan*, 
and  the  still  more  curious  one  at  Airlie,  sixty-seven  feet  in 
length.  A  beehive-shaped  apartment  opens  into  the  winding 
chambers  of  the  first,  and  a  cluster  of  stone  coffins  was  found 
in  the  vicinity.  The  Airlie  Weem,  in  spite  of  its  great 
length,  is  covered  by  only  seventeen  separate  stone  flags,  some 
of  which  cannot  be  less  than  four  or  five  tons  in  weight 
Situated  upon  the  highest  point  of  the  district,  they  suggest 
the  interesting  question  what  mechanical  appliances  had  ffieir 
builders  for  raising  these  immense  boulders  from  the  low 
country  and  from  the  deep  beds  of  the  rivers?  It  seems 
hardly  credible  that  such  mere  burrows  should  ever  have  been 
intended  for  permanent  dwelling  places,  yet,  not  to  mention 
the  certain  existence  of  fireplac^es  in  them,  it  is  difficult  to 
assign  any  other  j)urpose  for  them.  Others  exist  throughout 
the  county. 

Proceeding  from  the  simplest  of  all  architectural  ideas,  pro¬ 
tection  from  weather  and  wild  animals,  to  the  secondary  stage, 
protection  from  mankind,  we  find  various  fortalices  of  the 
very  earliest  civilisation.  The  upbursts  of  trap  rock  through 
the  red  sandstone  have  afforded  many  fitting  elevations  which 
have  been  crowned  ■with  the  rudest  forms  of  castramentation, 
such  as  the  White  and  Brown  Catterthun,  drawn  and  described 
in  General  Roy’s  ‘  Military  Antiquities,’!  the  Law'  of  Dundee, 
fthe  hill  of  Turin,  Denoon,  Dunbarrow,  and  perhaps  Dunnichen. 
Then  there  is  the  very  notew'orthy  vitrified  fort  of  Finhaven  I 
commanding  the  passage  of  the  South  £sk ;  and,  above  all,  the 
remarkable  works  at  the  Laws,  on  the  property  of  James  Neish, 
Esq.,  where,  on  a  summit  400  feet  above  the  sea,  commanding 
a  glorious  prospect,  a  series  of  walls  and  ramparts,  segments  of 
not  entirely  concentric  circles,  as  well  as  a  circular  floor  paved 
with  flagstones  and  exhibiting  inner  groovings  where  a  door 
has  worked  upon  its  hinges,  have  been  exposed  by  the  energy 
and  antiquarian  zeal  of  the  present  owner.  Here  have  been 
found  shells,  axes,  bones,  iron  implements  in  very  large  pro¬ 
portion,  a  bronze  armlet,  an  enamelled  pin,  charred  wheat  and 


•  Vide  Proceed.  Scot.  Antiq.  Soc.,  vol.  iii.  part  iii.  p.  465 ;  also 
Tol.  iv.  part,  ii.,  where  plans  of  the  work  are  given. 

')'  The  Military  Antiquities  of  the  Romans  in  North  Britain.  By 
the  late  W.  Roy,  &c.  lA)ndon  :  1792,  fol.  plates  47  and  48. 
t  See  Transactions  of  Royal  Society,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  227. 
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barley,  and  manifest  traces  of  extensive  vitrifaction.  Formerly 
this  place  was  used  as  a  quarry,  and  much  has  been  irre¬ 
trievably  destroyed,  but  enough  remains  to  make  it  one  of  the 
most  curious  monuments  of  antiquity  on  the  east  of  Scotland.* 

Hitherto  no  regular  crannoges  have  been  found,  though  the 
great  ])lain  of  Strathmore,  which  was  evidently  at  one  time 
more  extensively  lake  and  marsh,  is  a  very  probable  locality 
where  they  may  yet  be  discovered.  An  artificial  island  of 
stones  is  to  be  seen  under  the  surface  of  the  Loch  of  Rescobie, 
and  a  rampart  of  stones  and  oak  piles  still  protects  St.  Mar¬ 
garet’s  Inch,  from  the  waves  of  the  Loch  of  Forfar.  Roman 
antiquities  are  represented  by  the  camps  at  Kirkbuddo,  Rat- 
tledykes,  and  Keithock,  all  of  which  are  supposed  by  Roy  to 
have  been  connected  with  Agricola’s  military  occupation  of 
the  North. 

But  Angus  is  the  special  seat  of  those  sculptured  and  incised 
stones,  which,  although  by  local  tradition  assigned  to  the  Danes, 
seem,  from  the  similarity  of  their  ornamentation  to  that  of 
the  Irish  crosses  and  manuscripts,  to  be  the  Avork  of  some  tribe 
of  Celtic  descent,  such  as  Ave  knoAv  to  have  occupied  Scotland 
at  a  remote  period.  Some  of  them  have  been  supposed  to  be 
referable  to  heathen  times,  and,  according  to  the  wise  policy  of 
the  early  missionaries,  to  have  been  adapted  to  Christian  Avor- 
ship.  Almost  all  the  symbols  are  unintelligible,  and  speculation 
has  far  outrun  facts  in  the  conclusions  it  has  sought  to  arrive 
at;  but  judging  from  the  appearance  alone,  we  may  perhaps 
distinguish  three  probable  periods :  first,  stones  on  w’hich  there 
is  nothing  but  the  obscure  symbolsf,  and  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  order  ahvays  varies ;  secondly,  those  on  which  the 
symbols  exist,  but  with  a  cross  or  an  open  book,  illustrating 
the  christianisation  of  the  old  object  of  heathen  veneration, — 
just  as  at  this  day,  outside  the  town  of  Dol  in  Brittany,  there 
stands  a  menhir  about  fourteen  feet  high  surmounted  by  a 
rude  wooden  cross,  round  which  the  com  is  crushed  by  the 
knees  and  feet  of  the  votaries,  who  still  frequent  the  spot  for 
purposes  of  devotion  $ ;  lastly,  there  are  the  stones  on  Avhich 

*  See  Reference  Notes  to  plans  and  views  of  Ancient  Remains 
on  the  summit  of  the  Laws,  Forfarshire.  By  James  Neish,  of  the 
Laws,  Esq.  Edin. :  1862. 

t  It  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  most  careful  antiquaries  that 
the  figures  engraved  on  the  stones  are  not  symbols  at  all,  but  merely 
objects  of  common  use,  used  by  the  deceased ;  just  as  in  some  cases 
the  actual  articles  were  often  buried  with  him. 

t  '  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  far  easier  to  change  a  form  of  religion 
than  to  extirpate  a  faith.  The  first,  indeed,  is  no  easy  matter,  as 
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tlie  cross  is  the  main  feature  of  the  design,  the  still  preserved 
symbols  being  quite  subordinated  to  it. 

Of  the  first  period  we  have  the  stones  of  Dunnichen  and 
Bruceton  marked  with  something  like  a  rude  horseshoe. 
Others  of  the  same  peri<Kl  are  to  be  seen  at  Ballutheron  and 
Strathmartiu.  Of  tlic  second  epoch  is  that  of  Arbirlot,  where 
a  tough  blue  whinstoue  has  been  marked  ndth  two  crosses,  two 
open  bot)ks,  and  a  ring ;  Avhile  of  the  third  a;ra  there  are  the 
stately  crosses  of  St.  Vigean’s,  Aberlemno,  and  Cossins. 

The  first  monument  in  tlie  county,  of  the  date  of  which  we 
have  any  certainty,  is  the  round  tower  of  the  Cathedral  Church 
of  Brechin.  Though  described  by  Father  Augustin  Hay  as 
‘  a  small  steeple  not  unlike  the  monument  in  Fish  Street  Hill 
‘  in  London,’  it  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  Irish  towers,  and 
therefore  specially  curious  as  illustrating  in  stone  and  lime 
the  identity  of  the  churches  of  Alba  and  Erinn  at  the  time  of 
its  erection.  It  is  the  only  comjdete  structure  of  the  kind  in 
Scotland,  that  at  Abernethy  in  Fife,  and  that  at  Eglesey  in 
Orkney,  if  this  latter  be  really  of  the  same  type,  being  incom¬ 
plete.  It  was  probably  erected  not  long  after  a.d.  990,  when 
Kenneth  Macalpiue  founded  the  Church  of  Brechin. 

‘  We  have  charter  evidence  of  a  college  of  Culdees  at  Brechin, 
existing  before,  and  remaining  for  some  time  after,  the  creation  of 

those  students  of  history  know  who  are  acquainted  with  the  tena¬ 
city  with  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  English  nation  clung  to 
the  Church  of  Rome,  long  after  the  State  had  declared  for  the 
Reformation.  But  to  change  the  faith  of  a  whole  nation  in  block 
and  bulk  on  the  instant  was  a  thing  contrary  to  the  ordinary  work¬ 
ing  of  Providence,  and  unknown  even  in  the  days  of  the  working 
of  miracles,  though  the  days  of  miracles  had  long  ceased  when 
Rome  advanced  against  the  North.  Then  it  was  more  politic  to 
raise  a  cross  in  the  grove  where  the  sacred  Tree  had  once  stood, 
and  to  point  to  the  sacred  emblem  which  had  supplanted  the  old 
object  of  national  adoration,  when  the  populace  came  at  certjun 
times  with  songs  and  dances  to  perform  their  heathen  rites.  Near 
the  cross  soon  rose  a  church,  and  both  were  girt  by  a  cemetery,  the 
soil  of  which  was  doubly  sacred  as  a  heathen  fane  and  a  Christian 
sanctuary,  and  where  alone  the  bodies  of  the  faithful  could  rest  in 
peace.  ...  So  also  the  worship  of  wells  and  springs  was  Chris¬ 
tianised  when  it  was  found  impossible  to  prevent  it.  E.  g.  at  Wal- 
singham  there  was  a  wishing  well.’  {Dasenf,  Norse  Ballads,  introd. 
p.  xli.)  Sec  also  a  remarkable  passage  in  Todd’s  ‘Life  of  St.  Patrick,* 
p.  500.  ‘  On  three  stones,  “  quae  gentilitas  ibi  in  memoriam  aliquorum 
“  facinorum  vel  gentilitium  rituum  posuit,”  St.  Patrick  inscribed 
‘the  name  of  Christ  in  three  different  languages :  on  the  one  Jesus, 
‘  on  another  Soter,  on  the  third  Salvator.’ 
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the  episcopal  see.  There  is  proof,  indeed,  that  upon  its  erection, 
the  old  Culdee  convent  and  its  prior  (submitting  it  may  be  to  stricter 
rules  of  discipline)  became,  as  perhaps  in  other  places,  the  electoral 
chapter  of  the  new  bishopric.  But  the  head  of  the  Culdee  con¬ 
vent,  the  Abbot  of  Brechin,  had  already  become  secularized,  and 
had  appropriated  to  himself,  and  transmitted  to  his  family,  the  terri¬ 
tories  which  his  predecessors  had  administered  for  the  Church.  .  .  . 

In  the  time  of  William  the  Lion,  the  office  of  abbot  had  given  a 
8(fft  of  surname  to  the  family,  and  they  still  kept  up  this  connexion 
with  the  Culdees,  for  Maelbride,  the  prior,  witnesses  to  the  abbot’s 
grant  to  Arbroath,  and  another  prior,  Bricius,  has  precedence  in  a 
bishop’s  charter  over  Abbot  Donevald,  now  regarded  as  only  a 
layman.’* 

This  singular  condition  of  things  is  illustrated  by  what  we 
learn  from  the  history  of  Ireland,  in  the  abbeys  of  which 
there  seems  to  have  existed  ‘  a  twofold  line  of  succession, 

‘  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  lay  progenies,  both  connected  in 
‘  blood  Avith  the  original  founder  or  donor  of  the  lands  ;  those 
‘of  the  lay  line  succeeding  each  other  in  hereditary  descent 
‘  from  father  to  son.’  f 

That  Forfar,  the  county  toAvn,  was  a  A'ery  ancient  place  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  but  no  architectural  or  documentary  evidence 
of  its  existence  occurs  till  the  time  of  Malcolm  the  Maiden. 
It  was  a  favourite  residence  of  the  Scots  kings  in  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century,  and  there  is  evidence  that  the  art  of  horticul¬ 
ture  was  practised  there  in  the  reign  of  the  last  Alexander. 
The  accounts  rendered  by  the  two  Montealts,  ancient  lords  of 
Fearn  and  sheriffs  of  the  county,  furnish  some  notices  of 
these  matters.  The  year’s  Avage  of  the  gardener  at  Forfar 
was  five  marks,  while  he  of  ^lenmuir  had  but  one.  The  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  king’s  horses  and  falcons  are  minutely  detailed, 
and  even  the  charge  for  seven  pu])pies  AAdth  their  mother  still 
remains  to  prove  the  accuracy  of  their  stewardship.  In  1264 
the  return  of  the  king’s  stock  is  24  cows  from  Forfar,  and 
13^  from  Glamis,  exclusive  of  an  arrear  of  21,  making  a  total 
of  58^  COWS.J  We  presume  that  half  a  cow  stands  for  a  heifer. 

The  reign  of  Alexander  III.  is  the  ‘  mtas  aurea  ’  of  modern 
Scottish  antiquaries.  They  appeal  to  the  v>ads  and  stone 
bridges  of  that  period,  and  to  the  other  improvements  that  Avere 
suspended  in  the  long  period  of  war  and  bloodshed  Avhich  fol- 
lowetl  u])on  the  disputed  succession  to  the  crown.  Still  much 
was  done  in  the  reigns  of  David  I.,  Malcolm  the  Maiden,  and 


*  Registrum  Episcopates  Brechinensis,  prefaco,  p.  v. 
t  Todd’s  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  in  trod.  p.  154. 

^  Chamberlain’s  Rolls  apud  Jervise. 
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William  the  Lion.  To  the  time  of  the  first  of  these  monarchs 
we  must  attribute  the  foundation  of  the  House  of  Austin  Canons 
at  Restennet,  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  church  said  to  have  been 
built  in  the  seventh  century  by  St.  Bonifacius,  a  missionary 
from  Rome.  It  was  made  a  cell  of  Jedburgh  Abbey  by  hi 
successor  Malcolm,  and  one  of  its  charters  granted  by  David 
II.  supplies  the  only  historical  and  documentary  evidence  that 
King  Robert  Bruce  had  another  son  called  John,  the  King 
stating  that  he  had  special  regard  for  the  priory,  because  the 
bones  of  his  brother-german  John  rest  there. 

Much  also  was  accomplished  in  the  long  reign  of  William 
the  Lion.  To  his  epoch  we  must  refer  the  first  authentic  notice 
of  the  Borough  of  Montrose,  which,  until  recently,  has  always 
been  the  second  towm  in  Angus,  in  point  of  population  and 
w'ealth.  An  inquest  made  with  reference  to  the  succession 
of  the  heritable  gate-keeper  of  the  castle — a  valuable  and 
curious  document — shows  that  a  castle  also  existed  here  in 
King  William’s  time.  Here  Alan  the  Durward  founded  an 
hospital,  the  revenues  of  which  were  subsequently  augmented 
by  Abbot  Banter  of  Cambus  Kenneth — a  scion  of  the  old  race 
of  Newmanswalls.  And  here  it  was  that  Erskine  of  Dun,  the 
future  superintendent  of  Angus,  while  yet  a  youth,  along  with 
his  friends  and  retainers,  delighted  to  make  nocturnal  raids 
upon  the  magistrates  and  lieges,  -which  were  brought  to  a  close 
by  the  murder  of  a  young  priest  in  the  bell-tower,  for  which 
Erskine  granted,  as  was  the  fashion  of  the  times,  a  bond  of 
assythment  in  favour  of  the  parents  of  the  slaughtered  man 
— an  incident  which  may  possibly  have  had  something  to  do 
with  the  change  which  eventually  took  place  in  Erskine’s  re¬ 
ligious  opinions  and  conduct  in  life. 

King  William  founded  the  great  Benedictine  Abbey  rf 
Arbroath,  of  the  Tyronensian  reform,  under  the  dedication  of 
St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  Why  a  king  so  hostile  to  the 
sacerdotal  spirit  in  his  own  country  should  have  placed  his 
greatest  ecclesiastical  foundation  under  the  patronage  of  a 
saint  whose  popularity  was  the  very  symbol  of  the  guelphism 
of  the  twelfth  century,  and  who  as  such  retained  his  hold  so 
strongly  in  England  that  Henry  VIII.  by  statute  erased  his 
name  from  the  Church  Kalendar,  and  solemnly  tried  him  as  a 
traitor  to  the  rights  of  the  crow-n,  is  one  of  those  things  which 
we  cannot  easily  account  for.  Was  it  political,  as  a  make¬ 
weight  against  his  oavti  Erastian  aggressions  ?  was  it  super¬ 
stition,  as  we  know  that  he  invoked  St.  Thomas  Avhen  led 
captive  to  Richmond  in  Yorkshire  ?  or  was  it  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  an  old  friendship,  when  Becket  was  a  layman,  or 
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only  an  example  of  the  abiding  effect  of  commanding  genius  ? 
The  Abbey  of  Arbroath  was  by  far  the  richest  endowment 
beyond  the  Forth.  It  was  toll-free,  custom-free,  and  held 
its  extensive  lands  ‘  in  free  regality,’  that  is  with  sovereign 
power  over  its  vassals,  and  the  unlimited  emoluments  of 
feudal  jurisdiction, — powers  which  survived  the  Reformation. 
The  ‘  bailiary  of  regality  ’  became  virtually  hereditary  in  the 
family  of  Airlie.*  The  best  of  the  shire  and  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  districts  thought  it  no  degradation  to  hold  their  lands 
as  tenants  of  the  Great  Abbey,  doing  homage  in  the  usual 
form  to  the  Justiciar  of  the  Regality.  Some  of  these  vassals 
c^ve  agricultural  service,  harvest  labour  and  carriage  of  corn, 
&c.;  but  military  service  exempted  from  praedial  seryice,  and 
when  a  vassal  was  bound  to  follow  the  Abbot,  either  under  the 
pro])er  standard  of  the  convent,  or  under  the  Brechbennach, 
the  holy  banner  of  St.  Columba,  he  was  free  from  the  common 
duties  owing  to  the  Superior.!  The  history  of  the  possession 
of  the  Brechbennach,  which  went  with  the  lands  of  Forglen, 
and  was  in  the  custody  of  the  Mony musks,  Frasers  and  Urrys, 
and  lastly  in  that  of  the  great  family  of  Irvine  of  Drum,  has 
been  worked  out  from  1204  to  1494,  when  it  is  lost  sight  of  for 
ever.! 

Of  the  only  other  large  town  in  Forfarshire,  Dundee,  though 
probably  a  place  of  importance  before  that  time,  we  have  no 
authentic  notice  till  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
A  romantic  legend  quoted  by  Fuller  from  Boece,  relates 
how  Earl  David  of  Huntingdon,  brother  of  "William  the 
Lion,  after  that  he  ‘  w'as  by  a  tempest  cast  into  Egypt,  taken 
‘  captive  by  the  Turks,  bought  by  a  Venetian,  brought  to 
‘  Constantinople,  there  known  and  redeemed  by  an  Engbsh 
‘  merchant,  and  at  last  safely  arrived  at  Alectum  in  Scotland,’ 
founded  and  endowed  a  church  there,  w’hich  he  dedicated  to 
St  Mary  the  Virgin;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  actual 
grant  of  the  Church  to  the  Abbey  of  Balmerino  about  A.  D. 
1200,  it  is  not  till  the  wars  of  the  Independence  that  much  is 
known  of  the  real  history  of  the  town. 

Forfarshire  was  the  theatre  of  many  of  the  incidents  of  the 
great  war  of  Independence.  In  1291  the  castles  of  Dundee  and 

*  The  Ogilvys  of  Airlie  were  also  hereditary  baillies  of  the 
abbey  of  Cupar  and  of  the  church  of  Brechin.  In  the  charter  chest 
at  Cortachy  there  are  some  curious  papers  connected  with  these 
Heritable  Bailliaries,  an  office  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  the 
Vidame  in  France. 

t  Registrum  Nigrum  de  Aberbrothoc.  Edin. :  1856,  pref.  p.  xvii. 

!  See  Reeves’  Adamnam’s  Life  of  Columba,  note,  p.  322. 
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Forfar  were  yielded  up  to  King  Edward  by  Umphraville,  Earl 
of  Angus,  on  receiving  a  formal  letter  of  indemnity,  and  were 
entrusted  to  Brian  Fitzalan.  Dundee  is  the  scene  of  the 
a|)ocryphal  story  of  William  Wallace  slaying  the  son  of  the 
Englisli  governor.  It  was,  however,  certainly  taken  and  re¬ 
taken  in  these  wars ;  and  it  was  in  the  church  of  the  Minorites 
there,  that  eventually  the  National  Council  of  bishops,  abbots, 
])riors,  and  the  rest  of  the  clergy  met,  and  declared  Robert 
Bruce  both  the  true  heir  of  the  croAvn,  and  advanced  to  it  bv 
the  authority  of  the  people — a  remarkable  recognition  of  their 
rights  at  so  early  a  pericxl,  but  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  we 
recollect  the  philosophical  theories  of  government  put  forth  by 
the  schoolmen,  as  well  as  the  remarkable  communistic  ele¬ 
ments  that  leavened  the  Franciscan  Order.* 

The  journal  of  the  English  king’s  j)rogress  northAvard  is 
still  extant.  He  made  the^castle  of  Montrose  (the  very  site  of 
which  is  noAv  somewhat  doubtful),  his  head-cjuarters  during  his 
stay  in  Angus ;  and  a  number  of  the  burgesses  of  ^lontrose, 
Avbose  names  shoAV  a  strange  mixture  of  tbe  Anglo-French, 
Saxon,  and  Scoto-Celt,  swore  allegiance  to  King  Edward  there, 
as  did  many  local  barons  and  others.  He  was  at  Arbroath  on 
July  5.  At  Brechin  on  the  6th.  Again  at  Arbroath  on  the 
7th,  on  Avhich  occasion  Abbot  Henry,  the  whole  convent,  and 
four  knights  paid  homage  to  him.  At  Brechin  on  the  10th  of 
July  1296,  John  Balliol  surrendered  the  Scottish  crown  and 
kingdom  into  the  hands  of  Edward ;  but  a  little  later  the 
Scottish  parliament  forced  him  to  renounce  his  allegiance  to  the 
English  king,  and  to  refuse  to  appear  in  his  coiuts  on  account 
of  the  injuries  inflicted  by  him  on  Scotland.  That  renuncia¬ 
tion  was  conveyed  by  Abbot  Henry  to  Edward,  to  his  intense 
Avrath.  The  reception  of  the  ambassadors  is  graphically  de¬ 
scribed  by  Wynton : — 

‘  QuLcn  he  to  Lwndyn  cumyn  wes. 

To  the  Kyng  intil  presens 

Of  hys  gret  coAvnsal  wyth  reverens, 

Hys  charge  he  delyveryd  thare. 

The  Kyng  than  made  hym  this  awnsware ; 

“ cefol felun,  tel foly fettis.” 

In  Frawnkis  quhen  this  he  had  sayd  thare, 

In  Frawnkis  he  sayd  yhit  forthirmare, 

“  S'il  ne  voit  venir  a  nos,  nos  vendrun  a  ly.”  ’ 

On  the  eventual  success  of  Robert  Bruce,  he  made  Bernard 


*  E.g.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Secunda  Secundae,  Qu.  civ.  art.  5  Cone., 
and  Liber  de  Regiinine  Principum,  vol.  xix.  ed.  Venet.  1787,  p.  487. 
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de  Linton,  Abbot  of  Arbroath,  his  chancellor.  llcrnarJ  was 
gent  as  ambassador  to  Norway,  and  celebrated  the  Battle  of 
Bannockburn  in  a  Latin  poem,  fragments  of  which  still  exist. 
Several  councils  and  parliaments  were  held  during  the  reign 
of  Abbot  Bernard  at  Arbroath. 

To  those  who  estimate  the  greatness  of  a  nation  by  its  mate¬ 
rial  resources  only,  the  results  of  the  assertion  of  Scottish 
Independence  by  the  success  of  Bruce  are  simply  deplorable. 
The  drain  upon  the  powers  of  the  country  was  never  entirely 
repairc<l.  Those  who  in  modem  history  are  acquainted  with 
the  exliaustion  of  Germany  for  more  than  a  century  after  the 
Peace  of  Westphalia,  can  fonn  some  idea  of  what  must  have 
taken  jdace  in  k^tland  in  a  ruder  and  poorer  age.  Not  only 
was  there  retrogression  iti  commerce  and  manufactures,  but 
the  very  cultivation  of  the  soil  went  back  and  suffered  from 
want  of  capital  and  labour.  The  neighbourhood  of  ‘  their 
‘  ancient  enemy  ’  was  a  constant  source  of  alarm ;  and  even  when 
war  was  not  actually  declared,  there  was  the  constant  ex¬ 
pectation  of  it  at  any  time.  Add  to  this  that  the  thi’one  of 
the  Bruces  and  early  Stuarts  was  never  a  strong  one.  The 
greater  barons  were  at  all  times  formidable  rivals  of  the  Crown, 
and  the  history  of  the  different  families  is  a  chequered  ])icture 
of  insurrections  and  private  feuds,  of  treason  and  oppression, 
redeemed  here  and  there  with  such  noble  deeds  as  Scott  has 
loved  to  commemorate.  The  Highlanders  never  paid  any  alle¬ 
giance  to  the  CrouTi,  save  as  far  as  it  accorded  with  the  will  of 
their  chiefs.  The  antagonism  to  England  made  Scotland  the 
constant  theatre  of  French  intrigue,  and  even  the  Church  noto¬ 
riously  failed  in  its  mission  of  civilisation.  The  succession  of 
English  prelates  who  had  illustrated  the  Church  of  Scotland  in 
the  preceding  centuries  had  entirely  ceased.  Comj)ai’atively 
better  economy  made  it  the  only  rich  institution  of  the  country, 
and  therefore  exposed  it  not  only  to  j)eriodical  attempts  at 
spoliation  from  the  hungry  gentiUatre,  but  to  the  degradation  of 
burning  a  gigantic  job.  Boys  were  put  into  benefices ;  jdu- 
ndities  were  multiplied ;  the  bishops  became  great  State  officers ; 
and  the  foundation  was  laid  for  that  corruption,  the  reaction 
from  which  made  the  Scottish  Reformation  what  it  actually 
became. 

The  effect  of  such  a  condition  of  things  in  a  country  in 
the  geographical  position  of  Angus  was  what  might  be  ex¬ 
pected.  With  the  exception  that  it  was  the  high  road  to  the 
North,  and  so  the  scene  of  the  transit  of  various  expeditions,  it 
lay  too  much  out  of  the  circle  of  the  feeble  ci>  ilisation  of  the 
times  to  afford  many  subjects  of  interest  to  the  historian  at 
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this  epoch.  Indeed,  its  great  celebrity  at  this  time  was  de¬ 
rived  from  its  matchless  hunting  grounds.  It  is  strange  that  a 
country  so  near  the  Lothians  and  Fife,  and  jKJSsessing  such  a 
rich  soil,  should  have  so  long  been  looked  u]H)n  as  a  great 
game-preserve.  Not  to  mention  the  sculptured  stones,  which 
are  covered  with  hunting  designs  and  figures  of  wdld  animals, 
Forfar  and  Redcastle  are  mentioned  as  hunting  seats  of  royalty. 
The  kings  hatl  their  forests  of  Kingennie,  Driminie,  and  Mon- 
treuthmont,  while  the  Lindsays  had  theirs  of  Platine,  near 
Finhaven.  The  remains  of  deer  are  constantly  found  in  the 
marl-pits  near  Forfar.  Perhaps  Strathmore  was  too  near  the 
Highlands  to  be  safely  cultivate,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  its 
fine  soil  drew  game  to  it  for  the  sake  of  grazing  and  shelter. 

Its  history  then  at  this  period,  so  far  as  concerns  the  general 
progress  of  the  country,  is  almost  a  blank,  though  Dundee  was 
taken  by  the  tnwps  of  Richard  II.,  and  distinguished  itself 
under  Wood  in  the  infant  naval  warfare  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Alexander,  Earl  of  Cra^vford,  rated  at  1,000  marks;  William, 
Earl  of  Angus,  at  500 ;  and  John  Lyon,  of  Glamis,  were  the 
Angus  barons  who  w’ere  hostages  for  James  I.  in  1423.  The 
chief  events  are  the  battles  of  Harlaw  (where  the  men  of  the 
braes  of  Angus,  Celts  though  probably  they  were,  took  the  side 
of  civilisation  against  Donald  of  the  Isles),  of  Brechin,  Glasclune, 
and  Arbroath.  With  the  tale  of  the  first  of  these  ‘onsets’ 
every  reader  of  Scottish  Ballad  poetry’  is  familiar  :  the  second,  it 
need  hardly  be  said,  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  Douglas  and 
Lindsay  party'  by  Huntly,  on  behalf  of  the  king ;  and  the 
celebrated  Prior  of  St.  Serfs  tells  in  a  few  pithy  lines  of  ‘  the 
‘  duleful  Dawerkof  Glasclune;’  while  the  last  of  these  battles 
is  best  described  by  the  graceful  pen  of  the  lineal  descendant  of 
one  of  the  combatants. 

‘  The  Benedictines  of  the  abbey  of  Aberbrothock  or  Arbroath 
had,  it  seems,  appointed  Alexander,  Master  of  Crawford,  their  chief 
justiciar  or  supreme  judge  in  civil  affairs,  through  their  regality. 
But  with  his  huge  train  of  followers  he  became  chargeable  to  the 
monastery,  and  otherwise,  as  an  historian  of  the  Lindsays  expresses 
it,  “  uneasy  to  the  convent,  so  that  the  chapter  formally  depos^  him 
“  and  appointed  Alexander  of  Inverquharitie  to  succeed  him  in  his 
“  office.”  The  Master,  however,  showed  no  intention  of  surrender¬ 
ing  it,  but  took  forcible  possession  of  the  town  and  abbey.  The 
rivals,  therefore,  assembled  their  friends  and  followers  to  decide  the 
question  by  the  sword.  Douglas  sent  one  hundred  Clydesdale  men 
to  the  aid  of  the  master,  and  the  Hamiltons  also  assisted  them  with 
some  forces.  The  Ogilvies  found  an  unexpected  auxiliary  in  Sir 
Alexander  Seyton,  the  powerful  lord  of  Gordon,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Huntly,  w’ho  arriving  at  Inverquharitie  on  his  road  to  Strathbogie, 
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the  night  before  the  battle,  was  obliged,  by  a  rude  law  of  ancient 
Scottish  hospitality,  to  own  his  host’s  quarrel  and  take  the  field  with 
him.  Many  other  barons,  either  for  love  or  hatred,  espoused  the 
Ogilvies’  cause,  and  the  united  forces  marched  for  Arbroath  on  Sun¬ 
day  the  13th  of  January,  1445-6,  with  the  intention  of  taking  tho 
town,  but  found  the  Lindsays,  in  great  force,  drawn  up  in  battle- 
array  before  the  gates. 

*  It  must  have  been  a  beautiful  sight !  The  two  armies  were 
composed  of  the  bravest  knights  and  gentlemen  of  the  north-east  of 
Scotland ;  steeds  were  prancing,  broadswords  gleaming,  and  banners 
waving  in  the  evening  breeze.  The  word  was  given,  and  that  gallant 
scene  was  about  to  be  changed  to  one  of  blood  and  carnage,  when,  as 
they  were  at  the  very  point  of  closing,  the  old  Earl  of  Crawford  on 
his  panting  charger  rushed  between  them.  He  had  heard  at  Dundee 
of  the  approaching  conflict,  and  galloped  to  Arbroath  in  hopes  of 
irriving  in  time  to  prevent  bloo^hed  between  his  own  clan  and 
those  who  had  till  then  been  our  friends — nay,  his  own  wife  was  an 
Ogilvie.  But  before  he  could  be  heard  (though  his  son  drew  bridle 
in  deference  to  his  presence),  he  was  encountered  by  one  of  the 
enemy  who  knew  him  not,  and,  darting  his  spear  through  his  mouth 
ud  neck,  mortally  wounded  him. 

*  Furious  at  the  sight,  the  Lindsays  rushed  to  the  charge,  and  a 
desperate  conflict  ensued,  which  ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  the 
Ogilvies  and  their  allies,  who  left  more  than  five  hundred  dead  upon 
die  field  of  battle,  while  the  loss  of  the  victors  did  not  exceed  one 
hundred.  Sir  John  Oliphant  of  Aberdalgy,  Sir  John  Forbes  of 
Pitsligo,  Sir  Alex.  Barclay  of  Grandtully,  Maxwell  of  Tellein, 
Garden  of  Boroughfield,  and  David  of  Aberkerdoech  were  killed  on 
the  enemy’s  side.  Tho  Lord  of  Gordon  and  “  W at  Ogilby,”  brother  of 
Inverquharitie,  escaped  by  flight.  Inverquharitie  himself  was  taken 
prisoner  and  carried  to  the  Castle  of  Finhaven,  where  he  died  of  his 
wounds  and  grief  at  his  defeat  —  unless,  indeed,  a  darker  story, 
credited  at  the  time,  be  correct — that  the  Countess  Margery,  his 
cousin-german,  in  the  agony  of  finding  that  her  husband  was 
wounded  to  death,  rushed  to  his  chamber  and  smothered  him  with  a 
down  pillow.  Earl  David  died  after  a  week  of  lingering  torture, 
ud  his  body  lay  for  four  days  unburied  ;  since  in  the  awful  words 
of  a  contemporary  chronicler,  “  No  man  durst  earth  him,”  till  Bishop 
Kennedy  sent  the  prior  of  St.  Andrews  to  take  off  the  excommuni¬ 
cation  and  pronounce  forgiveness  over  the  dust  of  his  enemy.  It  did 
not  escape  notice  that  the  battle  of  Arbroath,  where  Crawford  re¬ 
ceived  his  death-wound,  was  fought  on  that  day  twelvemonth  that 
I  he  ravaged  “  St  Andrew’s  land  ”  in  Fife.  And  remembering  the 
stormy  and  lawless  life  of  our  ancestor,  we  should  rejoice  with  tho 
old  chronicler,  that  “  ho  died  in  one  guid  action,  labourand  to  put 
“  Christian  men  to  peace,  albeit  he  was  very  insolent  all  the  rest  of 
“  his  lifetime.”  *  (Lord  Lindsai/s  Lives  of  the  Lindsays,  London : 

1849,  vol.  i.  p.  128.) 

The  scene  of  feudal  violence  here  described  suggests  the 
necessity  of  giving  some  account  of  the  lords  of  the  soil  of 
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An"us.  The  history  of  no  county  in  Scotland  is  complete 
without  some  notice  of  that  turbulent  nobility  who  act  so  im- 
portant  a  part  in  its  history.  Passing  by  the  almost  mythical 
Maormors,  Dubican,  the  son  of  Indrcctaig,  nnth  his  son  Mael- 
bride,  and  Cunecht,  father  of  Fcnella,  the  Anfe  of  Mael|)eter 
or  Malprender,  Maormor  of  ^Mearns,  we  fiiyl  documentary 
proof  in  the  papers  of  Arbroath  of  five  generations  of  the 
great  Earls  of  Angus, — Gillebride,  Gilchrist,  Duncan,  Malcolm, 
and  jSIaud,  Countess  in  her  own  right.  In  the  same  chartulary 
we  find  Barclays  or  De  Berkeley,  Balliols,  Lundyn  the 
Durw'ard,  Malherbs  of  Bossy,  Fitzbemards,  De  Montfords, 
Fitzthancards,  St.  Michaels,  De  Friydls,  all  Xormans,  contem- 
l)oraneous  with  the  great  Celtic  earls.  There  is  an  account  of 
a  peramlndation  of  a  certain  estate  in  the  j)resence  of  the 
Bishop  of  Aberdeen  and  the  Earl  of  Strathern,  by  a  jury  of 
Celtic  gentlemen,  Angus  Macduncan,  Malbry  de  Malhxl,  Dnf 
Scolok  or  hereditary  schoolmaster  of  Fetteresso,  Munroe, 
IVIalmuir  Macgillemchael,  Gilchrist  ]Maofadweelt,  and  Corms^ 
of  Nig,  and  other  good  men  of  our  Lord  the  King, — a  curious 
contrast  to  the  list  of  burgesses  in  the  torvns  of  Norman, 
Saxon,  and  Teutonic  names  and  lineage. 

The  lay  abbots  of  Brechin  assumed  their  title  as  a  sort  of 
surname,  and  granted  anay  to  more  recent  religions  founda¬ 
tions  part  of  their  lands.  It  is  remarkable  how  many'  Norman 
and  foreign  proprietors  settled  in  Angus,  and  how  completely 
they  have  disappeared.  In  addition  to  those  already  mentioned, 
there  were  Lovels,  Mowbrays,  De  Valoniis,  and  De  Boscos. 
These  have  all  vanished.  The  Douglas’  and  the  Maules  of 
Panmure  are  in  the  female  line.  The  Grays  remain.  One 
family  alone  represents  the  greatest  of  all  the  names,  that  of 
Cra^vford  Lindsay’.  The  Fothcringhams  of  Powrie,  probably 
connected  with  the  great  English  Giffords,  and  the  Lyons  are 
foreigners.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Ogilvies  are  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  purely  Celtic  families  out  of  the  Highlands. 
The  Guthries,  the  Camegys  (landowners  in  the  county’  as  De 
Balinhards  since  1250),  the  Deuchars,  the  Ochterlonys  are 
probably  Celts.  So  jierhaps  are  the  Duncans  of  Lundie,  now 
of  Caraperdown,  though  immediately  descending  from  ‘ane 
‘  Duncan,  a  merchant’s  son  in  Dundee.’*  Many’  of  the  ancient 
baronial  names,  such  as  Durward,  Mouatt  (Montealt)  Fenton, 
Arratt,  and  Auchenlcck,  are  now  found  among  the  middle  and 
lower  classes. 

The  list  of  the  barons  who  swore  fealty’  to  Edward  I.  m 
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1291-6  supplies  us  with  an  accurate  record  of  the  nobles  of 
Angus.  Maule  of  Panmure,  Uinphraville  of  Angus,  Leighton 
of  Usan,  Fenton  of  Backie,  Betune  of  Ethiebetune,  Graham  of 
Montrose,  Arratt  of  Arratt,  Annand  of  Alelgund,  Cramond 
of  Aldbar,  and  Eddrochat,  Glenesk  of  Glenesk,  Alontealt  of 
Feme,  Auchcnleck  of  Auchenleck,  Ogilvy  of  Ogilvy,  Fethie 
of  Fethie,  Oughterlony  of  Oughterlony,  Ramsay  of  Auchter- 
hoiise,  and  Wishart  of  Logie  Wishart,  are  among  the  most 
iin|H>rtant  names  that  occur. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  a  change  for 
the  better  began  to  exhibit  itself  in  Scotland.  .Tames  III., 
the  least  understood  of  her  monarchs,  made  vigorous  attempts 
to  civilise  his  ])eople  by  breaking  dowm  the  p<iwer  of  the 
nobility,  and  by  developing  a  middle  class.  He  ])erished  wth 
his  work  undone.  His  greater  successor  reaj^ed  the  fruit  of  his 
labours,  and  Scotland  enjoyed  a  j)eri(Kl  of  tranquillity,  during 
which  the  boroughs  began  to  acquire  increasing  importance, 
the  laws  of  the  country  imprt)ved,  and  commerce  was  fostered. 
A  naval  force  was  created,  and  an  imjnilse  given  to  learning 
by  the  establishment  of  the  universities.  Forfarshire  ])rofited 
by  the  temporary  j)ros]>erity.  The  shore  dues  at  Montrose 
were  cedetl  to  the  magistrates  bj'  .Tames  IV.  At  Brechin  an 
octroi,  or  custom  on  all  sorts  of  g(H«ls  brought  into  the  town,  was 
granted  in  1488  by  .lames  III.  Arbroath,  still  in  the  power 
of  the  Abbot,  contributes  only  forty  shillings  to  the  modified 
burgh  tax  in  1483.  At  Dundee,  in  1491,  we  find  the  first  gemi 
of  a  shipping  company,  the  jVIarie  of  Dundee  being  ow'ned  by 
more  than  one  indiridual;  while  a  ‘  Xatio  Angusiana’  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  Universities  of  St.  Andrews  and  Aberdeen,  in 
imitation  of  the  ancient  customs  of  Paris  and  Bologna. 

This  condition  of  things  led  on  in  due  time  to  the  Reformation. 
Its  ]M)liticaI  and  economic  results  have  hardly'  had  justice  done 
to  them,  not  the  least  im])ortant  item  in  which  was  the  vast 
transfer  of  real  property.  The  nobles  got  the  church  lands,  and 
of  these  there  were  ])lenty'  in  Angus.  Besides  Arbroath,  there 
were  Blackfriars  at  Montrose  and  Dundee;  Conventuals, 
Claresses,  and  Kedfriars  in  the  latter  towm  ;  Redfriars  or  Trini¬ 
tarians  at  Brechin ;  Canons  Regular  at  Restennet,  and  Cis¬ 
tercians  at  Cupar.  All  these  were  at  once  secularisetl,  and  the 
grasping  nobility,  either  by  direct  grant  from  the  Crown,  or  by' 
leases  granted  by  some  supple  relative  holding  the  nominal 
ecclesiastical  dignity,  ])ossessed  themselves  of  the  lands  which 
the  piety  or  superstition  of  their  predecessors  had  bestowed 
upon  the  Church.  The  Earl  of  Argyle  procured  his  kinsman, 
Alexander  Campbell,  while  yet  ‘  at  the  scquilles  (schools)  at 
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‘  Paris,’  to  be  appointed  to  the  bishopric  with  express  power 
‘  of  giving  and  dis|K>sing  all  the  benefices  which  previously 
‘  were  in  the  bishops’  gift.’  His  relative,  Donald,  Abbot  of 
Cupar,  bestowed  an  estate  out  of  the  Abbey  lands  upon  each 
of  his  five  bastard  sons,  and  the  remaining  property  was  granted 
by  the  king  first  to  Leonard  Leslie,  of  the  House  of  Rothes, 
and  two  years  after  his  death  to  one  of  the  Elphinstones.  Res- 
tennet  was  given  to  the  widow  of  Lord  Hume,  and  then  to 
the  Erskines  of  Kelly.  Hamilton,  Douglas,  and  Stuart  suc¬ 
cessively  ])ossessed  themselves  of  Arbroath,  till,  by  purchase 
from  the  Earl  of  Dysart,  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Patrick 
!Maule,  of  Panmure,  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  to  James  VL 
The  property  of  the  friaries  in  the  towns,  which  of  course  was 
much  less  valuable,  was  generally  seized  for  municipal  and 
other  puqx)ses. 

In  the  towns  the  Reformation  was  adopted  on  theological 
grounds.  Edward,  speaking  of  Dundee,  says,  ‘  So  remark- 
‘  able  were  the  people  of  this  place  for  their  adherence  to  true 
‘  religion,  that  at  the  Reformation  it  was  honoured  with  the 
‘  appellation  of  a  second  Geneva.’  But  in  the  country  dis¬ 
tricts  it  t(H)k  a  very  mild  form.  In  the  General  Assembly  (rf 
1562,  a  complaint  against  the  eminent  John  Erskine  of  Dun, 
the  superintendent  of  Angus,  related  to  the  many  jwpish 
])riests  admitted  to  be  readers  of  kirk  within  his  diocese,  and 
in  1607  the  Synod  of  Angus  and  Meams  was  the  only  Synod 
in  Scotland  which  accepted  the  appointment  of  a  ‘  Constant 
‘  Moderator,’  in  obedience  to  a  clause  inserted  by  the  King  in 
an  Act  of  Convention  held  at  Linlithgow  during  the  previous 
year.  As  a  consequence,  when  the  regular  hierarchy  was  re¬ 
stored,  it  w-as  implicitly  submitted  to,  till  the  disturbances 
about  the  introduction  of  the  English  Serwrice  book  of  King 
Charles  convulsed  the  country;  on  which  occasion  Dr.  Walter 
Whitford,  the  bishop,  is  said  to  have  read  prayers  in  the  Ca¬ 
thedral  of  Brechin,  ■with  a  pair  of  pistols  on  the  desk  beside 
him. 

James  VI.  held  many  assemblies  in  Montrose  and  Dundee, 
and  gratified  another  of  his  predominant  tastes  by  hunting  in 
the  forest  of  Montreuthmont.  On  this  occasion  he  was  the 
guest  of  Camegy  of  Southesk ;  and  in  Adamson’s  ‘  Muses’ 
‘Welcome,’  imprinted  *at  Edinburgh,  1618,  there  are  some 
curious  addresses  presented  to  him,  in  which  much  notice  is 
taken  of  the  sports  of  the  county,  to  w’hich  reference  has 
already  been  made : — 

*  Stay  then  (dread  Leige),  O  stay  with  us  awhile. 

With  pleasing  sports  the  posting  time  begyle  ; 
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Thy  fynest  hawks  and  fleetest  hounds  shall  finde 
Of  fowls  and  beasts,  a  pray  of  everie  kynd. 

For  morning  both  and  evenyng  flight,  each  day 
Each  hawk  thou  hast,  shall  have  her  proper  pray : 

Each  fowl  that  flies  shall  meit  thee  in  thy  way, 

And  in  their  sorts  shall  Ave  Ccesar  say.’ 

little  picture  of  the  relations  between  James  and  the  En¬ 
glish  succession  occurs  in  a  contemporary  notice  of  this  very 
visit,  published  by  the  Camden  Society  : — 

*  The  king  rcmaynes  still  in  these  partes,  feasted  up  and  down  the 
contrey,  and  very  kindly  caryenge  me  with  him,  and  playenge  at 
guiwe  against  Mr.  Lipton  and  me.  At  his  being  at  Kynnarde  he 
wu  well  entertayned  and  welcomed,  when  in  drinke  the  larde  of  the 
house  thought  he  should  have  pleased  the  king  by  drinkinge  to  the 
jopenge  of  these  two  kingdomes  in  one,  and  soone,  and  sayinge 
that  he  had  forty  muskets  ready  for  the  kinge’s  service  to  that 
use:  which  the  king  saide  was  a  fault  in  him  to  wish  soone,  or  by 
force,  and  protested  that  he  wished  no  haste  but  God’s  tyme  in  it, 
tnd  her  majestie’s  dayes  to  be  long  and  happie.’  * 

One  of  the  evils  of  the  intestine  commotions  in  Scotland  was 
the  check  which  they  gave  to  polite  letters.  In  the  debtor 
ud  creditor  account  of  the  Reformation,  there  is  one  item 
that  has  never  been  sufficiently  estimated,  and  that  is  the 
expatriation  of  ripe  scholars,  who  >vithdrew  themselves  from 
a  contest  in  which  their  presence  was  of  no  use.  Admirable 
Crighton  is  said  by  Aldus  Manutius  to  have  gone  abroad  ‘  ob 
‘  Catholicaj  fidei  ardorem ;  ’  and  Dempster,  who  was  styled  a 
‘  speaking  library,’  and  who  first  revdv^  the  study  of  Etrurian 
antiquities,  passed  a  great  portion  of  his  life  in  France  and 
Italy.  From  the  county  of  Angus,  we  find  among  the  most 
distinguished  exiles  Bontonius — one  of  the  Woods  or  De 
Bosco’s  of  Bonny towTi,  and  another  foreign  professor,  Scrimzer, 
by  his  name  evidently  a  cadet  of  the  powerful  family  of  the 
Scrymgeours  of  Dudhope,  since  1317  Constables  of  Dundee. 

Matters  improved  in  James  VI.’s  time,  who,  by  the  way, 
had  Sir  Peter  Young,  the  son  of  a  Dundee  burgess,  as  his  peda¬ 
gogue  in  association  with  George  Buchanan.  The  volume  of 
Latin  poetry,  styled  ‘  Deliciae  Poetarum  Scotorum,’t  collected 
by  Arthur  Johnston,  and  published  with  the  imprimatur  of 
Archbishop  S|)ottiswoode,  is  very  creditable  as  a  whole  to  the 
scholarship  of  the  country ;  and  in  it  we  find  poems  by  Dr. 

*  Correspondence  of  King  James  VI.  of  Scotland  with  Sir  Robert 
Cecil  and  others,  edited  by  John  Bruce,  printed  for  the  Gamden 
Society,  1861,  pref.  p.  47. 
t  Amsterdam,  1636. 
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Kinu)cli  and  Peter  Goldman  of  Dundee,  among  whose  verses 
are  some  pretty  lines  describing  the  pestilence  that  Avastetl  his 
native  town,  and  under  which  his  second  brother  succumbed 
X  Montrose  jwet,  John  Leech,  also  composed  some  excellent 
Latin  epigrams. 

The  dreary  times  of  the  Covenant  in  due  time  succeeded 
The  castles  of  Forter  and  Airlie  were  Iwth  burnt  by  the  Earl 
of  Argyle,  and  it  was  from  the  former  that  Lady  Ogilvy  in  the 
absence  of  her  lord  w’as  expelled,  an  incident  which  suggested 
the  touching  old  ballad  of  ‘  The  Bonny  House  of  Airlie.’  Ne.xt 
year  Bishop  Guthrie,  a  notable  Forfarshire  man,  who  had  been 
imprisoned  for  being  a  bishop  and  resisting  the  sentence  of 
de|K)sition  passed  against  him  at  Glasgow,  was  set  at  liberty. 

In  1044  the  estates  of  Ludovic,  the  ‘  loyal  ’  Earl  of  CraAHbrd, 
Avere  forfeited  and  his  title  transferred  to  Lord  Lindsay.  On 
being  captured  at  Newcastle  Avith  ^Ir.  Ogilvy  t)f  PoAvrie,  and 
Wishart,  ^lontrose’s  biographer,  he  Avas  sent  to  Edinburgh 
and  lodged  in  the  common  jail.  ^lontrose’s  army  j)illaged  and 
occupied  Dundee  in  1648,  Avhen  one  of  the  suburbs  Avas  en¬ 
tirely  consumed.  The  toAvn  at  this  time  Avas  zealous  for  the 
Covenant. 

Of  the  Angus  gentry  Avho  Avere  taken  prisoners  at  Phillip- 
haugh,  there  Avere  Lord  Ogilvy,  Alexander  Ogilvy  of  InAcr- 
quharity,  and  AmlreAv  Guthrie,  the  bishop’s  son.  Lord  Ogilvy 
escaped  in  his  sister’s  clothes,  Guthrie  AAas  beheaded,  and 
young  Invcrquharity,  a  beautiful  lad  of  eighteen,  hanged; 

‘  upon  Avhich  occasion,’  says  Mr.  Guthry,  ‘  it  Avas  that  Mr. 

‘  David  Dick,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  said — “  the  work  tfoes 
‘  “  bonnily  on^'  Avhich  passed  afterAvards  into  a  proverb,’  *  iden¬ 
tical  AA-ith  the  Ca  ira  of  the  F rench  ReA  olution. 

Forfarshire,  through  Avhich  Charles  II.  passed  in  1650  on 
his  landing  at  Speymonth,  to  take  possession  of  his  kingdom  as 
the  nominee  of  the  Covenanters,  on  AA’hich  occasion  he  slept  at 
Kinnainl,  and  spent  some  days  at  Dudhope,  A\’as  the  scene  of  his 
absurd  evasion  from  Perth,  commonly  called  ‘  the  Start.’  The 
fugitive  king,  bound  by  a  covenant  Av-hich  he  repudiated  in 
his  heart,  interfered  with  by  the  ministers  in  the  minutest 
details  of  his  private  life,  compelled  to  listen  by  the  hour  to 
endless  sermons,  and  separated  from  his  friends,  ‘  as  profane, 
‘  scandalous,  malignant,  and  disaffected  persons,’  started  Avlthout 
any  change  of  linen  or  other  clothes,  rode  carelessly  through 
Perth,  and  on  emerging  from  the  toAATi,  set  out  at  great  speed, 
first  to  Dudhope,  thence  to  Auchterhouse  and  Cortachy.  .tVfter 


Guthry’s  Memoirs,  p.  166. 
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taking  some  refreshment  there  he  proceeded  up  the  glen  of 
Clova,  having  ridden  in  all  forty-two  miles.  Here  he  entered 
a  ^vretched  hovel  and  threw  himself  do^vn  to  rest  ‘  in  a  nasty 
‘  room,  on  an  old  bolster,  above  a  mat  of  seggs  and  rushes, 

‘  overwearied  and  very  fearful.’  In  this  misei*able  abode  he 
was  found  by  Sir  Alexander  Hope  and  Sir  Kobert  Montgo 
mery,  of  Scots  Craig,  who  persuaded  His  Majesty  t*)  return 
with  them  to  Perth.  A  curious  letter  of  the  ])oet  Cowley, 
dated  from  Paris,  to  Mi-.  H.  Bennet,  giving  an  account  of 
this  incident,  is  preserved  in  Carte’s  Collections.*  Charles’s 
popular  manners,  and  the  illtreatment  he  received  from  the 
Covenanters,  seem  to  have  turned  the  tide  of  popular  feeling 
in  his  favour  in  Diuidee  ;  for  on  the  occasion  of  his  birthday, 
when  in  ’51  he  completed  his  twenty -first  year,  the  citizens  not 
only  made  noisy  demonstrations,  but  raised  a  regiment  of 
horse,  with  six  pieces  of  ordnance,  at  their  OAvn  expense. f  For 
this  they  soon  after  paid  dearly,  for  Monk  besieged  and  stormed 
the  tomi,  under  circumstances  of  no  ordinary  atrocity ;  and 
tratlition  still  dwells  with  horror  on  the  recollection  of  the 
scene  that  is  said  on  the  third  day  to  have  stopjied  the  carnage 
—the  sight  of  an  infant  seeking  to  draw  nourishment  from  the 
breast  of  its  slaughtered  mother. 

Of  the  tines  imposed  by  Cromwell  on  the  Angus  gentry  in 
1654  we  have  an  accurate  list.  The  Earl  of  Panmure  heads 
the  document  for  10,000/.,  the  Earl  of  Southesk  paid  3,000/., 
and  the  minor  landowners  from  1,000/.  to  2,000/.  each. 

The  epoch  of  the  Restoration  was  a  time  of  quiet  for  Angus. 
The  county  was  mainly  on  the  side  of  the  Government,  though 
the  boroughs  retained  their  element  of  Presbyterianism.  Kept 
down  by  the  high  hand  of  the  neighbouring  lairds,  they  relieved 
their  feelings  by  burning  a  few  witches.  Occasional  raids  by 
the  Highlanders  on  their  lowland  neighbours  took  place  |, 
in  which  to  a  very  late  jieriod  bows  and  arrows  were  used. 
There  exists  among  Lord  Airlie’s  j)apers  a  commission  of  fire 
and  sword  against  Patrick  Roy  McGregor  to  James  Earl  of 
Airlie,  dated  1666.  One  of  the  best  remembered  traditions 
on  the  subject  is  that  of  the  ‘  Raid  of  the  Saughs,’  in  the  parish 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  389. 

t  Baker’s  Chronicle,  in  loco. 

$  This  had  always  been  a  drawback  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
county.  Among  the  Cortachy  papers  is  a  warrant  of  General 
Monk  to  the  Sheriff  Depute  of  Perth  to  examine  certain  High¬ 
landers  suspected  of  the  theft  of  goods  of  Lord  Airlie  from  Glenisla, 
and  to  choose  some  honest  and  famous  men  who  can  speak  the  Irish 
language  to  be  interpreters  and  Frenchmen.  21st  November  1659. 
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of  Lethnot,  where  the  young  farmers  succeeded  in  ousting  a 
gang  of  Caterans  head^  by  the  ‘  hawket  stirk,’  after  a  pro¬ 
tracted  and  deadly  combat. 

One  of  these  raids  forms  the  subject  of  a  Forfarshire  poem, 
by  Alexander  Ross,  schoolmaster  in  Lochlee.  It  is  termed 
‘  Helenore  or  the  Fortunate  Shepherdess.’  Though  marred  by 
the  classicisms  jx)pular  at  the  time,  it  is  of  very  great  merit 

‘  The  Angusians,’  says  Edward,  ‘  especially  those  who  inhabit  the 
Grampians,  are,  even  at  this  day,  fond  of  going  about  armed  ;  in  so 
much  that  they  seldom  go  out  without  the  ornament,  or  rather 
burden,  of  a  bow,  quiver,  shield,  sword,  or  pistol :  and  they  have 
always  with  them  a  kind  of  hook  to  knock  down  and  catch  wild 
beasts  or  birds,  as  occasion  may  offer.  These  Highlanders,  however, 
notwithstanding  the  suspicious  appearance  which  their  arms  give 
them,  consider  it  as  the  greatest  of  crimes  to  take  com  or  meal  from 
mills,  whether  by  force  or  stealth.  Their  mills,  as  I  have  often  seen, 
stand  open  day  and  night ;  and  neither  have  nor  stand  in  need  of 
any  gates  or  doors.’ 

The  meteor-like  career  of  Claverhouse — blackened  as  some¬ 
thing  beneath  mankind  bj'  his  enemies,  extolled  as  the  Bayard 
of  Sottish  chivalry  by  his  admirers  —found  its  commencement 
in  Forfarshire.  His  estate  lay  three  miles  from  Dundee,  but 
his  favourite  residence  was  ‘  our  castle  of  Dudhope,’  now  the 
barracks  of  that  flourishing  municipality.  Tried  by  the  evidence 
of  charter  record,  we  find  him  availing  himself  freely  of  his 
sovereign’s  favour,  but  bey^ond  this,  dealing  with  town  councils 
and  neighbouring  lairds,  just  as  if  there  had  never  been  a  King 
William  or  a  King  James  to  choose  between.* 

The  Revolution  Settlement  for  the  time  affected  Forfarshire 
most  injuriously.  The  upper  classes  were  engaged  in  con¬ 
stant  conspiracies  for  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts.  It  is 
much  to  be  wished  tliat  the  papers  at  Panmure  House  were 
published,  as  they  probably  contain  valuable  information  of 
the  secret  intrigues  on  both  sides.  One  of  the  most  curious 
phases  of  opinion  at  that  time  was  the  unscrupulous  double¬ 
dealing  of  men  who  were  really  sincere  in  one  or  other  of  the 
causes,  and  who,  when  the  time  came,  honestly  staked  their 
lives  and  fortunes  on  the  venture  of  the  day.  In  Scotland  it 
was  more  than  a  mere  hedging  to  save  themselves  in  either 
contingency — it  seems  rather  to  have  been  the  continuation  of 

*  In  the  records  of  the  town  of  Dundee,  bundle  ix.  115,  is  a 
charter  by  King  Charles  II.  to  Colonel  John  Graham  of  Claver- 
bouse,  of  the  Lands  of  Dudhope  and  office  of  constable  and  first 
magistrate  of  Dundee,  April  23,  1684,  and  other  documents  referring 
to  the  Grahams  of  Claverhouse. 
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that  traditionary  finesse  which  distinguished  the  early  states¬ 
manship  of  Europe,  and  tainted  the  honour  of  the  ablest  and 
greatest  of  the  jwliticians  of  succeeding  ages. 

The  struggle  between  the  crown  and  the  country  was  chiefly 
fought  ujjon  the  induction  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  in 
place  of  the  Episcopalians.  In  most  of  the  country  parishes 
the  old  incumbent  was  able  to  maintain  himself  by  the  jwwer  of 
the  laird  and  devotion  of  the  people.  In  some  places,  as  at 
Edzell,  violent  riots  took  place  on  the  intrusion  of  the  new 
nominee. 

Then  came  the  two  rebellions.  In  the  year  1715  King 
James  travelled  through  the  county  from  the  north  and  be¬ 
came  the  guest  of  Southesk,  Panmure,  and  Stewart  of  Gran- 
tully.*  On  the  failure  of  that  uprising,  confiscations  again 
fell  heavily  on  the  most  powerful  families.  The  houses  of 
Southesk,  Airlie,  Panmure,  all  took  part  in  the  affair  and  were 
consequently  attainted,  as  was  also  Graham  of  Duntrune.  Alex¬ 
ander  Wedderbum,  town  clerk  of  Dundee,  took  a  notable  part 
in  the  affair.  The  estates  were  generally  bought  by  the  York 
Buildings  Company,  the  ledgers  and  books  of  which,  still 
extant,  afford  very  curious  revelations  of  the  social  condition  of 
the  people.  Xothing  can  be  more  miserable  than  the  situation 
disclosed.  A  poor  and  demoralised  tenantry  were  the  fit  vassals 
of  the  improvident  barbarous  gentry,  f 


*  In  Wodrow’s  Correspondence  (vol.  ii.  p.  112-146)  there  are  a 
number  of  gossiping  letters  from  several  of  the  ministers  on  the 
East  coast,  giving  an  account  of  the  transactions  of  that  period. 
Much  of  it  consists  of  dealings  with  the  precentors  and  schoolmasters 
who  had  taken  part  with  the  Stuarts,  and  of  the  personal  incon¬ 
veniences  they  themselves  had  been  put  to.  Not  the  least  amusing 
part  is  the  description  of  the  thievish  propensities  of  the  High¬ 
landers.  ‘  We  thought,’  says  a  correspondent  from  Fife,  ‘  there  was 
‘  but  little  discretion  in  breaking  up  doors  and  taking  from  honest 
‘people  what  of  body  or  bed  clothes,  belonging  either  to  men, 
‘  women,  or  children,  they  got  their  rapacious  claws  upon ;  linen, 
‘  yam,  ticking,  or  whatever  of  cloth  made  or  unmade,  linen  yarn  or 
‘  woolen ;  yea,  taking  the  clothes  off  the  peoples’  very  backs,  plaids 
‘  from  women,  and  setting  men  down  and  taking  the  shoes  off  their 
‘feet, 'and  the  cravats  from  their  necks,  and  telling  them  that-they 
‘were  civilly  dealt  with  to  escape  so,  being  Whigs,  and  always 
‘  sponged  them  for  money.’  On  one  occasion  they  met  a  congrega¬ 
tion  leaving  church,  ‘  the  body  of  them  halting,  with  their  com- 
‘  manders  and  looking  on,  and  feeding  their  eyes  with  the  godless 
‘  and  profane  spoil  all  the  time,  robbed  them  of  plaids,  bibles,  shoes, 
*  and  money.’ 

t  The  yearly  value  of  the  forfeited  estates  was  as  follows 


What  the  ’15  spared  was  destroyed  in  the  ’45.  In  the  Act 
of  Indemnity  passed  in  1747,  after  all  the  heading  and  hanging 
at  Carlisle  and  elsewhere,  (Walter  Ogilvie  and  Robert  Lyon  of 
this  county  having  suffered  the  penalty  of  death,)  we  find 
Thomas  Blair  of  (ilaselune,  James  Camegy  of  Boysack,  David 
Hunter  of  Burnside,  Thomas  Ogilvie  of  East  Mill,  Thomas 
Ogilvie  of  Coul,  were  excepted  ;  as  well  as  those  mentioned  in 
the  Act  of  Attainder  of  ’46,  of  whom  were  James  Graham  of 
Duntrune,  taking  on  himself  the  title  of  Viscount  of  Dundee, 
and  David  Ogilvie,  taking  on  himself  the  title  of  Lord  Ogihie. 
Exile  of  course  was  the  lot  of  the  conquered,  thankful  to 
escape  with  life.  Those  who  remained,  proscribed  and  shut  out 
of  all  employment,  persecutetl  in  the  practice  of  such  religion 
as  they  had,  sought  to  drown  their  cares  in  wine ;  and  then 
commenced  that  career  of  extravagance,  Avhich  eventually 
changed  the  face  of  the  country,  and  substituted  a  new  race 
of  j)roj>rietors,  who  have  made  their  fortune  by  trade,  for  so 
many  of  the  gentry  recoi'ded  by  Edwards  and  Ochterlony.  Of 
the  strange  characters  and  mad-cap  humours  of  those  and  of 
subsequent  years,  tradition  still  records  an  unusual  number  rf 
instances.  •  Ilow  the  Laird  of  BalnauuKui  mounted  a  stone  wall 
in  his  cups  instead  of  his  jx^ny,  and  spurred  his  fancied  steed 
the  livelong  night ;  how  at  a  shooting  party  at  Lour,  on  one 
of  the  guests  choking  ujK)n  a  jx^tatoe,  his  friends  sought  to 
relieve  him  with  a  ramrod  and  procured  his  instant  death ;  how 
the  laird  of  Duntrune,  Avho  was  very  dirty  in  his  person,  aam 
hung  out  to  air  at  the  sign-hook,  while  liis  friends  regaled 
themselves  within  ;  hoAV  he  of  Skene,  after  a  night’s  conviviality 
at  Brechin  Castle,  on  recovering  his  senses  found  that  he  had 
been  put  to  bed  Avith  a  highland  |x>ny ;  how  the  night  echoes 
betAveen  Brechin  and  Fiuhaven  Avere  aAvakened  at  midnight 
by  a  hearse  and  fuir  carrying  home  the  Factor  in  his  cujw  at 
full  gallop ;  hoAv  Donald  Ogilvy  of  Cluny,  returning  from  a 
funeral  at  Meigle  Avith  his  friend  AudreAV  Coupar  of  Lochblair, 
shot  him  dead  AA-ith  a  ])istol,  because  his  horse  turned  restive 
and  jumped  on  him ;  how  Lord  Strathmore  was  run  through 
at  the  door  of  the  inn  at  Forfar  by  a  drunken  companion, — 
are  all  stories  well  knoAvn  in  the  county,  and  some  such  con- 
vlArial  exploits  are  even  related  to  have  occurred  within  llAing 
memor3\ 

From  these  social  aspects  of  Angus  life  we  turn  to  the 
very  different  records  of  its  industrial  history.  The  early  his- 

Panmurc,  3,437f.  3s. ;  Southesk,  3,27 H.  10s. ;  Graham  of  Dun- 
trunc,  55/.  6s.  Ad. 
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tory  of  tlie  trade  of  the  county  is  involved  in  much  obscurity, 
for  the  proximity  to  the  Highlands,  already  alluded  to,  made 
the  transactions  very  simple  and  the  ventures  few.  Dundee 
and  Montrose  had  each  an  exjwrt  and  import  trade  ■with  the 
Low  Countries  *  from  an  early  j)eriod ;  and  the  Ledger-book 
of  Haly burton.  Conservator  of  the  Scottish  Privileges  at  Mid- 
dleburg  (an  office  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  a  moilern  ct)nsul), 
contains  traces  of  the  nature  of  these  dealings.!  That  work 
shows  that  wdiile  the  im|)ort  trade  consisted  chiefly  of  the 
luxuries  of  civilised  life,  such  as  a  dominant  nobility  required, 
the  exports  were  the  products  of  a  country  in  a  very  backward 
state  of  civilisation,  consisting  mainly  of  hides,  tallow',  wool,  and 
salted  salmon.  As  regarded  the  home  market,  the  articles 
necessary  for  the  simple  state  of  society  in  which  the  lower 
classes  continued  to  be,  were  supplied  ujK)n  the  s|)ot,  and  each 
neighbourhood  seems  to  have  contained  within  itself  all  that  it 
required.  The  universal  want  of  roads  not  only  profoundly 
affected  the  social  life,  but  influenced  the  industry,  though  a 
system  of  markets  in  ditterent  parts  of  the  country  had  to  a 
certain  degree  met  the  difficulty.  At  Forfar,  the  county  town, 
there  was  a  staple  trade  at  an  early  periotl.  Not^vithstanding 
its  inland  situation,  and  its  consequent  independence  of  the 
seaboard,  an  industry  had  come  into  existence  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  which  reached  to  a  state  of  high 
prosperity  by  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth,  giving  employment 
to  a  large  ]K)rtion  of  the  scanty  population.  This  industry 
was  the  manufacture  of  coarse  shoes,  or  ‘  brogues.’  The  master 
shoemakers  were  the  capitalists  of  the  day,  tanning  and  pre¬ 
paring  their  own  leather ;  and  a  suitable  and  well-watered  part 
of  the  town’s  property,  still  called  the  ‘  lime  jmts,’  Avas  set 
apart  for  the  accommodation  of  the  trade.  The  summers  were 
employed  mainly  in  the  ])reparation  of  the  hides  for  winter  use, 
and  in  selling  the  manufactured  article  at  the  fairs  through¬ 
out  the  country,  whither  they  were  conveyed  on  pack-horses. 
The  winter  was  the  season  of  great  activity  in  preparing  and 
making  up  the  supply  for  the  demand  of  the  ensuing  summer. 

The  Government  of  the  day  wisely  applied  the  jwoceeds  of 
the  estates  confiscated  in  1715  to  promote  and  develope  the 

*  Mining  operations  were  carried  on  in  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century  in  Glenesk.  In  1602,  Sir  David  Lindsay,  of  Edzell,  let  to 
Hans  Ziegler  and  his  companions,  *  All  and  sundry  the  mines  of 
*  gold,  silver,  quicksilver,  copper,  tin,  and  lead,  and  all  other  minerals 
‘(except  iron  and  marmor),’  on  payment  of  one  fifth. 

t  Halyburton’s  Ledger  is  described  at  length  in  the  ‘  Proceedings 
‘  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland.’ 
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industry  of  the  country.  They  instituted  in  1727  a  Board  of 
Trustees  for  Manufactures  and  Fisheries  in  Scotland,  which 
fostered  the  n'ascent  linen  trade.  The  manufacture  of  linen 
cloth  of  various  kinds  had  existed  to  a  limited  extent  in  For¬ 
farshire  and  the  neighbouring  county  of  Fife  since  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  Apart  from  that  known  as  household  linen, 
made  of  home-grown  flax,  and  forming  an  important  part 
of  the  domestic  economy  of  every  family  both  in  town  and 
country,  Dundee  and  the  other  seaport  towns  traded  with  the 
Low  Countries,  and  flax  was  import^  to  increase  the  supply  of 
native  grow'th.  Linen  damasks  from  the  looms  of  Holland  and 
Germany  were  importetl  to  meet  the  w'ants  of  the  up|)er  classes, 
while  careful  housewives  sent  their  webs  of  home-made  linen 
to  be  bleached  to  the  Continent,  the  Dutch  haGng  acknow¬ 
ledged  skill  in  this  process,  and  the  water  of  the  Low'  Countries 
being  believed  to  give  a  remarkable  purity  and  lustre  to  the 
cloth. 

Acting  on  the  notions  of  ]K)litical  economy  in  vogue  at  that 
time.  Parliament  passed  many  Acts  giving  great  powers  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  A  bounty  of  three-half |)ence  per  yard  was 
paid  at  all  the  custom-houses  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  duly 
certified  invoiees  of  exports  either  to  the  colonies  or  foreign 
countries,  while  an  import  duty  was  imposed  on  German  and 
Russian  linens.  Stamp-masters,  that  is  local  inspectors  of 
linen  cloth,  were  apjx)inted  in  every  town  and  village  of  any 
note  in  the  country.  They  were  remunerated  by  fees  on  every 
piece  of  cloth  stamped,  and  thus  it  became  their  interest  to  do 
everything  in  their  jx)wer  to  foster  and  extend  the  trade. 
They  w’ere  not  permitted  to  manufacture  on  their  own  account, 
but  they  became  extensive  linen  merchants,  and  were  thus 
stimulated  to  a  strict  superGsion  of  the  quality  and  workman¬ 
ship  of  goods,  of  which  they  might  themselves  become  the 
purchasers.  Every  web  had  to  be  carried  to  the  stamj)-office 
to  be  inspected,  measured,  and  stamped  ;  and  the  word  ‘  faulty’ 
marked  upon  that  w'hich  was  imperfect  proved  a  sufficient  fine 
to  the  careless  workman.  To  forge  the  seals  or  stamps  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  was  an  offence  punishable  by  banishment 
beyond  sea. 

In  1746,  we  find  the  first  record  of  the  exjjort  of  linen  cloth 
from  Dundee,  to  the  extent  of  1,000,000  yards.  This  repre¬ 
sents  the  labour  of  500  weavers  at  that  period,  and  it  is  certain 
that  though  Forfar  had  not  yet  commenced  the  trade,  Brechin 
and  Kirriemuir  (the  weavers  of  which  place  in  the  prerious 
century  had  been  the  subject  of  the  verse  of  Drummond  of 
Hawthomden)  contributed  their  quota  to  this  result.  Mean- 
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while,  the  economic  effects  of  the  ’45  began  to  be  acutely  felt. 
The  ‘  brogue  ’  trade  received  a  shock  from  which  it  never  re¬ 
covered,  many  of  the  masters  were  ruined,  and  its  decline  was 
gradual  from  that  year.  By  1775,  the  linen  trade  had  not  only 
taken  ])crmanent  root  in  Forfar,  but  had  extended  itself  to  the 
other  inland  towns  in  the  county.  The  superiority  of  the 
brown  linens  woven  there  began  to  be  recognised.  There  were 
no  employers  of  labour  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word. 
Every  weaver  was  his  own  master,  the  web  his  own  property, 
and  woven  with  his  own  hands.  An  apprentice  had  to  serve 
four  years  under  indenture,  and  the  endeavour  on  his  part  was 
to  save  from  an  allowance  or  wage  of  a  few  shillings  per  web, 
which  he  received  and  which  was  increased  every  year,  so  much 
as  would  enable  him  to  set  up  for  himself  at  the  end  of  his 
apprenticeship.  This  system  continued  in  a  great  measure 
until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

Much  was  done  for  the  trade  by  the  different  stamp-masters 
through  the  country.  An  able  man,  George  Yeaman,  M.P.,  of 
Murie,  had  directed  the  efforts  at  improvements  in  the  begin- 
nbg  of  the  century,  and  towards  the  end  the  county  owed 
much  to  a  still  more  eminent  person,  George  Dempster  of 
Dunnichen.  Bom  in  Dundee,  where  his  grandfather  w'as  mer¬ 
chant  and  banker,  and  succeeding  in  1753  to  his  estates  in 
Forfarshire,  he  naturally  took  from  the  first  the  greatest  in¬ 
terest  in  the  manufactures  and  agriculture  of  his  native 
county,  and  being  returned  to  Parliament  in  1761  for  the 
Perth  and  Dundee  burghs,  which  seat  he  retained  till  1790,  he 
had  ample  opportunity,  publicly  and  privately,  of  promoting 
them.  He  took  an  active  part  in  developing  the  linen  trade, 
especially  when  that  subject  was  brought  before  Parliament. 
He  founded  a  village  called  Letham  on  his  patrimonial  estate, 
granting  feus  to  all  who  asked  for  them,  according  to  a 
scheme  w'hich  has  not  been  found  to  answer  expectation.  The 
friend  of  Arkw’right,  he  attempted  to  introduce  the  cotton 
trade  at  Stanley;  but  cotton  has  never  taken  kindly  to  the 
east  coast  of  Scotland.*  Much  he  did  also  for  the  agriculture 
of  the  country ;  but  his  dreams  of  a  wide  extent  of  spade 
husbandry,  combined  wdth  hand-weaving,  and  even  of  a  very 


*  In  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the  manufacture  of  cotton  was 
introduced  into  Dundee.  In  1792  seven  companies  were  engaged 
in  it;  400  men,  women,  and  children  were  employed,  and  135,000 
lbs.  of  yarn,  valued  at  20,250/.,  were  spun  ;  but  the  trade  never  pros¬ 
pered,  and  for  many  years  there  has  not  been  a  single  cotton  mill  in 
Forfarshire. 
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prosperous  cottier  population  holding  the  smallest  |X)rtions  of 
the  soil,  are  so  oppos^  ti)  the  i)resent  theories  and  tendencies 
of  the  ajre,  that  Avhile  his  benevolence  was  beyond  question, 
there  are  not  many  m  Iio  ndll  seek  now  to  tread  exactly  in  his 
steps.  The  institution  of  the  British  Fishing  Company  was 
mainly  due  to  him  and  to  his  zealous  fellow-labourers,  Sir 
William  Pulteney,  Mr.  Beauft)y,  and  the  Duke  of  Ar^le. 
The  abolition  of  ‘  the  ser^ces,’  an  oppressive  relict  of  the 
feudal  system,  remindinfj  one  of  the  corvee  of  pre-revolution 
France,  was  commenced  by  him  on  the  just  ])rinciple  of  com¬ 
mutation.  In  short,  it  may  be  said  that  in  (xeorjie  Dempster 
we  have  the  notable  Instance  of  the  individual  influence  of  a 
man  of  ability,  etlucation,  and  public  spirit,  seconded  and  made 
more  than  ordinarily  acceptable  by  a  genial  and  happy  tempe¬ 
rament,  and  a  grace  of  manner  Avhich  commended  every  scheme 
and  enforced  every  suggestion. 

During  the  whole  of  his  long  and  useful  life  there  was  a 
steady  commercial  and  industrial  advance  in  the  county.  This 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  advance  of  the  shore  dues  of  Dundee, 
its  princi])al  j)ort.*  At  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the  linen 
trade  was  considerable,  and  the  different  fabrics  were  all  pro¬ 
duced  from  yarns  spun  on  the  two-handed  sjiinning  wheel 
The  manufacturers  ])urchased  flax  from  the  im|M)rters,  and  gave 
it  out  to  ‘  hecklers  ’  to  be  prepared  for  flax  and  tow  yams. 
Then  the  work  was  done  by  women  in  their  own  houses,  who 
spun  it  in  the  sizes  fit  fin*  the  respective  qualities  of  cloth  which 
the  manufacturers  ordered.  It  was  then  assorted,  war])ed,  and 
delivered  to  the  handhwm  weaver,  who  converted  it  into  clotL 
After  that  it  was  sold  to  the  cloth  merchant,  who  bought  either 
in  considerable  quantities  from  the  manufacturers,  or  in  single 
pieces  from  weavers  who  worked  for  themselves.  They  were 
then  ‘  beetled  ’  and  made  up  by  the  lappers  employed  by  the 
merchants  (there  were  then  no  calenders),  marked  and  numbered 
by  apprentices,  and  ])acked  inhales  for  shipment.  The  greater 
part  of  the  goods  was  consigned  to  Scotch  factors  in  London, 
who  sold  them  at  a  long  credit  to  the  London  merchant,  to 

*  In  1765  they  were  £126  In  1798  they  were  £968 
„  1775  „  140  „  1805  „  1,272 

„  1788  „  490  „  1814  „  1,702 

Before  1793,  Bell  and  Balfour  had  the  Shore  dues  by  private  bar¬ 
gain  at  560f.  yearly  ;  in  1793,  they  took  them  by  public  roup  for 
three  years  at  965/.  yearly;  in  1796,  William  Wilson  took  them  by 
ditto  for  ditto,  at  1,550/.  yearly;  for  the  year  ending  31st  May 
1864,  the  Shore  dues  collected  by  the  Harbour  Trustees  amounted 
to  31,588/. 
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supply  the  AV est  India  trade,  but  the  best  customer  of  F orfar- 
shire  was  Bristol. 

About  1792,  a  spinning  mill  was  erected  at  DoujilastoAvn,  a 
rillafje  between  Forfar  and  Glamis,  by  a  com])any  of  mer¬ 
chants  under  the  management  of  Mr.  (ai'terwards  Sir  AVilliam) 
Ivory,  the  distinfiuished  mathematician ;  but  from  the  imper¬ 
fection  of  the  yarns  consequent  on  the  inefficiency  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery,  the  concern  did  not  prosper.  Another  mill,  also  worked 
by  water  jwwer,  was  erected  at  Trottick  on  the  river  Dighty, 
and  several  others  in  different  parts  of  the  countryl  The  first 
mill  worked  by  steam  was  erected  about  1793,  in  the  Scouring- 
bum,  Dundee,  and  other  four  were  started  before  the  end  of 
the  century,  vvith  an  aggregate  of  about  60-horse  power.  In 
1807  a  fire-proof  mill  of  25-horse  power  was  put  up  in  Dun¬ 
dee,  which  was  considered  a  vast  undertaking  at  the  period ; 
but  James  Watt  not  having  completed  his  improvements,  the 
motive  power  was  upon  Newcomen’s  princijde,  commonly  kno^Ti 
as  the  atmospheric  engine.  None  of  these  adventures  were  at 
first  profitable,  for  the  machinery  was  imperfect,  the  workpeople 
unaccustomed  to  their  mani])ulation,  and  the  expenses  greater 
than  the  calculations.  Still  men  j)ersevcred.  The  art  of 
i^inning  became  better  understood,  more  mills  were  erected, 
and  the  linen  trade  flourished  till  1808,  wdien  it  received  a 
check  from  the  war  between  England  and  Russia,  by  which  the 
supply  of  flax  from  the  Baltic  was  stopped,  th(tugh  Dundee  at 
this  time  had  almost  the  monopoly  of  the  canvas  supplied  to 
the  navy.  In  1813  matters  mended,  and  the  trade  has  ever 
since  been  gradually  increasing,  with  occasional  checks  caused 
by  general  derangements  in  trade,  money  panics,  and  other 
accidental  causes. 

About  1819,  calenders  to  smooth  the  linens  by  pressure,  and 
to  make  them  close  in  their  texture,  began  to  be  employed. 
Packing  establishments  worked  by  hydraulic  power  were  after¬ 
wards  added  in  1822.  In  1823,  the  law  concerning  the  stamp¬ 
ing  of  linens,  which  had  o])erated  so  usefully  in  the  infancy  of 
the  trade,  w’as  abrogated  wnth  great  advantage ;  and  between 
1826  and  1832,  there  occurred  the  gradual  removal  of  the 
bounty  on  the  exportation  of  linens,  originally'  granted  to  en¬ 
courage  production.  Hand-spinning  was  gradually  superseded 
by  machinery ;  but  the  improvement  in  the  latter  having  been 
attended  by  corresponding  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the 
articles  manufactured,  the  immensely  greater  quantity  that  can 
be  produced  has  carried  the  day,  and  hand-spinning  is  now 
I  among  the  things  of  the  past. 

I  And  now  a  new  material  effected  a  revolution  in  the  trade.  In 
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addition  to  the  flax,  flax  codilla,  and  tow,  as  well  as  the  hemp, 
and  hemp  codilla  hitherto  used,  an  India  fibre,  jute  (  Corchonu 
olitorius,  and  Corchorus  capsularis,  of  the  order  of  Tiliacea), 
whose  name  is  derived  from  the  Hindostani  word  for  false,  i.  e. 
false  flax,  was  first  introduced  into  this  district  about  1826,  but 
it  was  not  until  1832  or  1833  that  it  be<^n  to  be  used  in  the 
spinning  mills.  The  merchant  who  first  brought  it  to  Dundee 
could  not  prevail  upon  the  spinners  to  use  it,  and  the  first  cargo 
was  almost  thronm  away.  It  then  began  to  be  mixed  with 
tow  and  flax,  and  being  used  for  adulteration,  used  to  find  its 
way  into  the  town  by  back  lanes  in  mysterious  fashion.*  A 
legitimate  trade,  however,  soon  sprang  up,  and  the  consumption 
of  this  cheap  fibre  has  increased  in  a  very  rapid  manner. t  A 
Mr.  Rowan  brought  from  London,  in  1832,  a  small  pattern  of 
jute  carpeting  made  in  Abingdon  from  hand-spun  yarn,  and  the 
art  was  adopted  by  Mr.  James  Neish,  under  whose  fostering 
care  the  new'  trade  took  root.  In  1844  he  introduced  the 
manufacture  of  matting  of  coir,  previously  made  by  one  house 
in  London  only. 

By  this  date  a  new  element  of  productive  power  had  been 
introduced.  As  the  spinning  mill  gradually  superseded  the 
hand-spinning,  so  the  power-loom  now  invaded  the  other  de¬ 
partment  of  hand-loom  weaving.  The  ptiwer-loom,  which  had 
been  trietl  in  1826  by  Baxter  Brothers,  and  abandoned  as  not 
being  applicable  to  the  weaving  of  linen,  was  by  the  same  firm  re¬ 
introduced  in  1835,  and  from  the  better  quality  of  the  yams  and 
improved  mechanism  of  the  instrument  itself,  found  to  answer 
for  weaving  dowlas,  sheeting,  and  the  linens  sent  to  the  French 
market.  Hitherto  the  weaving  had  been  done  by  workmen  at 
home  on  their  own  looms,  though  the  manuiacturers  had 
factories  for  this  part  of  the  business,  and  furnished  both  the 
looms  and  the  other  materials  to  the  weavers. 

The  experience  of  the  depression  of  the  trade  during  the 
war  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  excited  some  uneasiness 
when  the  aggression  of  Russia  on  the  Turkish  dominions  led 
on  to  the  Crimean  War.  It  was  feared  that  the  Baltic  would 
be  closed  against  the  commerce  of  England,  and  that  the  supply 


*  Jute  is  extensively  used  in  the  adulteration  of  silk,  especially 
black  silk.  A  Forfarshire  merchant  who  was  going  over  a  silk 
factory  in  the  south  of  England,  saw  some  bales  of  jute  lying  in  a 
corner.  Recognising  that  with  which  he  was  so  familiar,  he  asked 
what  it  was,  and  was  told  that  it  was  an  inferior  kind  of  silk ! 

I  Importation  into  Dundee :  1838,  1,136  tons ;  18.50,  14,080 
tons  ;  1860,  36,965  tons;  1863,  46,983  tons. 
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of  the  raw  material  would  either  cease  altogether,  or  the  price 
mount  to  a  height  that  would  make  production  unprofitable. 
Never  were  prognosticators  so  deceived.  The  era  of  the 
Crimean  War  was  marked  by  a  prosperity  that  has  since  then 
gone  on  without  any  serious  check.  Flax  was  obtained  in 
abundance  through  neutral  Prussia ;  an  unprecedented  demand 
for  the  coarser  materials  used  in  war  was  created  ;  the  German 
houses  bought  for  Russia,  and  the  sand-bags  used  on  both  sides 
at  the  siege  of  Sevastopol  bore  the  trade-marks  of  the  east 
coast  of  Scotland. 

It  is  well  known  that  during  these  years  the  manufacturers 
were  unusually  active.  New  works  were  erected,  old  ones 
temporarily  unoccupied  were  again  tenanted,  and  large  additions 
were  made  to  those  in  actual  operation.  We  are  inlbrmed  that 
in  the  year  1854-5  more  than  2,000  power-looms  and  10,000 
spmdles,  giving  employment  to  5,000  hands,  were  added  to  the 
manufacturing  establishments  of  Dundee.  The  total  amount 
of  these  factories  in  June  1864,  in  Dundee  and  Lochee,  was 
estimated  at  61  firms,  employing  160  steam  engines  of  4,621 
horse- ])ower,  wth  170,552  spindles  and  6,709  power-looms, 
and  36,020  hands  (inclusive  of  hand-loom  weavers). 

In  connexion  wth  this  branch  of  the  subject,  we  may  state 
the  rates  of  wages  paid  for  some  years  back,  shelving  the  great 
advance ; — 

1850  1851  1852  1853  1854  1855  1856 

Feeders  .  .  5/  4/9  4/7  4  9  4/9  5/9  6/9 

Rovers,  &c.  .  4/8  4/6  4/4  4/6  4  6  5/9  6/6 

Spinners  .  .  6/6  6/3  5/9  6/  6/  6/6  7/6 

It  ndll  be  seen  from  this  table  that  the  wages  of  the  feeders, 
and  rovers,  and  enders  are  much  nearer  those  of  the  spinners 
than  they  used  to  be.  This  has  been  causetl  by  the  change  in 
the  economic  condition  of  Ireland.  Until  lately,  the  feeders, 
rovers,  and  enders,  i.  e.  those  engaged  in  the  simpler  operations 
of  the  preparing  rooms  of  the  mill,  were  recruited  from  Ireland ; 
and  so  long  as  there  was  an  abundant  supply  of  that  class  of 
labour  the  wages  continued  low;  now  the  emigration  being 
comparatively  stopped,  the  wages  of  the  preparing  hands  have 
advanced. 

The  trade  Avith  F ranee,  which  however  lasted  only  a  few  years, 
must  be  noted  as  a  source  of  very  considerable  prosperity, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  the  foundation  of  the  fortunes  of  the 
greatest  firm  in  the  county.  From  1836,  when  the  duties 
were  reduced  in  France,  till  1842,  when  the  trade  was  vir¬ 
tually  destroyed  by  prohibitory  duties,  a  large  trade  in  linens 
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and  in  linen  yams  existed  between  France  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  foUomng  table : — 

Linens.  Linen  Yarns.  Total. 

In  1835  £61,612  £198,823  £260,435 

„  1841  281,982  806,336  1,088,318 

„  1843  137,965  482,357  620,322 

In  1846,  it  had  fallen  to 

83,119  262,101  345,220 

And  in  1859,  the  year  previous  to  the  late  treaty  of  commerce,  to 
68,743  89,371  188,114 

Of  this  national  return,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  about  one- 
half  came  from  Forfarshire ;  so  that  the  prohibitory  tariff  aifected 
it  to  the  extent  of  about  half  a  million  sterling.  The  evil  re¬ 
sults,  of  course,  fell  chiefly  on  the  weaker  manufacturers.  Since 
then  small  flax-spinning  mills  have  been  found  not  to  pay,  and 
consequently  have  been  given  up  or  turned  into  jute-spinning 
mills.  To  such  an  extent  has  this  been  carried,  that  in  the 
town  of  Dundee  only  three  Avorks  of  any  imjxtrtance  are 
engaged  in  flax-spinning;  two  of  these  spin  jute,  so  that  only 
one  great  finn  remains  that  spins  nothing  but  flax  and  tow. 
They  buy  and  use  jute  yarns,  but  they  do  not  spin  them. 

A  most  unexpectetl  result  has,  however,  followed  upon  the 
French  Treaty  of  1860;  instead  of  the  trade  taking  the  shape 
of  pouring  Forfarshire  goods  into  France,  it  has  had  the 
opposite  effect  of  thro\ving  an  increased  quantity  of  French 
linens  into  this  country.  The  aggregate  value  of  French 
products  un ported  was  estimated  at  55,934/.  in  the  year  ending 
31st  May  1863,  and  it  rose  to  211,949/.  in  the  year  ending 
31st  May  1864.  The  article  of  linen  yarns  alone  increased 
tenfold.  Just  after  the  treaty,  a  feAv  purchases  of  Scotch  goods 
were  made  by  French  merchants,  wdth  the  object  of  acquainting 
themselves  Avith  the  actual  nature  of  the  articles  manufactured; 
but  the  grand  result  is  the  enormous  importation,  especially 
in  the  course  of  last  year,  of  flax,  tow,  and  jute  yarns.  The 
quantity  of  French  yarn  imported  into  Dundee  is  known,  and 
the  result  is  that  it  has  received  directly  not  less  than  2,200,000 
spindles  of  flax,  tow,  and  jute  yarns,  Avithout  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  what  has  arrived  indirectly  by  Hull  and  XcAA'castle.* 

*  Since  the  above  has  been  written,  we  have  met  with  Mr. 
Warden’s  accurate  and  exhaustive  ‘  History  of  the  Linen  Trade.’ 
He  first  goes  at  great  length  into  an  account  of  the  raw  material, 
describing  the  fiax,  hemp,  and  jute  culture.  Then  he  gives  the 
result  of  an  interesting  investigation  into  the  ancient  history  of 
linen  in  Palestine,  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  Greece  and  Rome ;  and  pursuing 
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The  last  phase  of  Forfarshire  industry  is  that  presented  by 
the  results  of  the  cotton  scarcity  incident  upon  the  war  in 
America.  One  of  these  is  the  increased  demand  for  linens  of 
all  sorts  throughout  the  world,  the  price  of  cotton  having  risen 
so  much  that  linens  have  come  into  closer  competition  mth 
them.  Again,  hitherto  immense  quantities  of  cotton  goods 
had  been  manufactured  in  America,  a  trade  which  has  nearly 
come  to  an  end,  and  now  linen  goods  made  in  Scotland  supply 
their  place.  Besides,  the  consumption  of  the  coarse  articles 
used  for  munitions  of  war  is  enormous,  ducks  being  used  for 
tents,  hessians,  sackings,  and  for  other  purposes ;  so  that 
America  is  now  the  best  customer,  and  the  increase  in  that 
trade  is  much  greater  than  in  any  other.*  But  the  diffusion  of 
protluction  is  almost  universal.  Through  the  Prussian  ports, 
goods  find  their  way  not  only  over  the  north  of  Germany,  but 
even  across  the  frontier  into  Russia.  Alore  enters  Germany 
through  Hamburg ;  Denmark  and  Sweden  are  also  supplied. 
The  Spanish  trade  is  restricted  by  duties  upon  manufactured 
articles  which  almost  amounts  to  a  prohibition,  and  therefore  of 
these  Spain  only  imports  the  finest  Irish  linens,  but  she  freely 
takes  the  Scottish  unmanufactured  yarns ;  indeed,  Spain  is 
much  the  largest  customer  for  linen  yarn.  France  also  takes 
nothing  but  the  fine  Irish  linens,  and,  as  stated  before,  Scot¬ 
land  continues  to  import  yarns  from  her.  Italy  is  opening  a 
new  field  of  commerce.  The  returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
show  that  this  is  likely  to  assume  vast  proportions,  although, 
at  this  moment,  the  duties  on  jute  are  too  high  in  proportion 
to  those  on  linen.  Through  Gibraltar  Morocco  is  sup])lied ; 
and  the  Levant  trade,  chiefly  carried  on  through  the  Greek 
houses  in  Manchester  and  London,  conveys  the  Forfarshire 
articles  into  the  de])ths  of  Asia,  by  the  camel  trains  that  come 
down  to  Smyrna.  Lastly,  Valparaiso,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  other 


the  subject,  he  treats  of  modern  linen  in  the  different  countries  of 
Europe  down  to  the  present  time.  He  supplies  a  mass  of  carefully 
compiled  statistics  as  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  trade  in  England, 
Ireland,  and  especially  Scotland.  Altogether  the  work  is  a  most 
laborious  and  valuable  hand-book  of  this  interesting  branch  of 
industry. 

*  The  Board  of  Trade  Returns  supply  the  following  details : — 
Exports  of  linen  manufactures  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the 
United  States,  from  the  ls<  of  Jatiuary  to  the  1st  of  July,  in  the 
three  years  named. 

1862.  1863.  1864. 

Yards  .  .  33,353,837  .  .  41,651.619  .  .  54,977.429 
Value  .  .  £832,975  .  .  £1,087,033  .  .  £1,780,499 
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ports  in  South  America  take  largely  of  bags,  hessians,  osna- 
i>urghs,  and  ducks.  In  fact,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  AVarden,  we 
may  say — 

‘  Tlie  progress  of  the  linen  manufacture  in  Scotland  in  1863  was 
of  the  most  gratifying  description.  By  a  return  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1862,  there  were  in  Scotland  in  the  end  of 
1861,  192  works  engaged  in  the  flax  manufacture,  driven  by  a  mov¬ 
ing  power  equal  to  15,391  horses  (14,337  steam,  1,054  water),  with 
312,239  spindles,  and  8,510  power-looms,  and  employing  39,562 
people.  Since  that  return  was  made  up  the  increase  in  every 
department  of  the  trade,  in  almost  every  town  engaged  in  it,  has 
been  continuous  and  rapid,  and  the  number  of  spindles,  power- 
looms,  horse-power,  and  hands  employed  greatly  augmented.’ 
(  Warden,  p.  439.) 

Our  space,  but  not  our  subject,  is  exhausted.  AVe  might 
enlarge  upon  the  architectural  features  of  the  county,  the  ruined 
mansions,  and  ‘fayre  policies,’  from  the  fine  old  houses  of  Edzell 
or  Glamis,  to  the  splendid  Scoto-French  chateau  recently 
erectetl  at  Kinnaird  from  the  designs  of  Bryce — or  upon  the 
traces  of  royal  and  ecclesiastical  settlement  in  the  time  of  the 
Celtic  dynasty — or  upon  the  curious  and  yet  uninvestigated 
early  hagiology  indicating  a  civilisation  of  very'  remote  anti¬ 
quity — or  upon  the  racy  humour  and  old-world-ways  of  the 
inhabitants,  many  of  Dean  Ramsay’s  best  anecdotes  being  sup- 
])licd  from  this  district — or  upon  the  eminent  men  it  has  pro¬ 
duced — or  upon  the  interesting  statistics  of  its  agriculture,  and 
of  the  efforts  made  to  perfect  its  celebrated  breed  of  black- 
polled  cattle.  Enough,  we  trust,  has  been  written  to  indicate 
how’  much  interest  may  be  excited  by  the  particular  study  of 
any  one  county  in  Scotland,  and  to  suggest  to  local  antiquaries 
perseverance  in  their  researches  into  the  hitherto  unexhausted 
sources  of  history.  Much  is  yet  virgin  soil.  The  charter 
chests  of  many  of  the  families  arc  yet  unexplored,  and  many 
borough  records  yet  unpublished,  though  men  now  recognise 
the  light  thrown  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  a  people  by 
the  legal  transactions  generation  after  generation  of  a  great 
family,  or  century  after  century  of  a  thriving  municipality ;  for 
legal  documents,  though  dry  in  detail,  form,  in  the  long  run, 
the  truest  records  of  the  progressive  w’ants  of  man,  and  there¬ 
fore  are  among  the  best  measures  of  his  civilisation. 
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Akt.  II. — 1.  The  Pinetum  Britannicutn :  a  descriptive  Account 
of  all  Hardy  Trees  of  the  Pine  Tribe  cultivated  in  Great 
Britain.  With  Facsimiles  of  the  original  Drawings  made 
for  the  Work.  Nos.  1-6.  Imp.  fol.  Edinburgh  and  London: 
1863-4. 

2.  The  Larch  Disease  and  the  present  Condition  of  the  Larch 
Plantations  in  Great  Britain.  By  Charles  Macintosh. 
Small  8vo.  Edinburgh  and  London :  1860. 

3.  The  Pines  and  Firs  of  Japan.  By  Andrew  Murray, 
Assistant-Secretary  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
8vo.  London:  1863. 


fT^HE  English  have  little  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  they  are 
indebted  to  horticulturists  and  arboriculturists  for  many 
of  our  commonest  plants  and  trees:  the  flowers  which  adorn 
our  gardens,  the  fruits  which  furnish  our  tables,  and  the 
timber  which  clothes  our  lands,  have  been  drawn  from  foreign 
soils,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  extent  of 
our  obligations  to  the  Flora  and  the  Sylva  of  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  If,  for  example,  we  take  the  plots  of  bedding-out 
plants  spread  over  our  lawns,  we  shall  find  that  not  one  of 
them  is  British,  but  all  are  derived  from  lands  thousands  of 
miles  away.  AVhence  come  those  fiery-scarlet  Tom  Thumb 
geraniums  ?  They  are  hybrid  pelargoniums  ralsetl  from  Cape 
plants.  The  brilliant  yellow  calceolaria,  which  adds  to  the 
glare,  has  travelled  to  us  from  Chili.  The  rich  purple  ver¬ 
bena,  which  forms  such  a  rich  hem  to  the  scarlet  mantle,  is  a 
hybrid  raised  from  species  brought  from  the  j)lains  of  Buenos 
Ayres.  AVhat  is  the  parentage  of  the  profusely  floAvering 
orange  Indian  cress  ?  It  is  a  hybrid  descendant  of  Peruvian 
parents.  The  intensely  blue  Lobelia  belongs  indeed  to  a  genus 
represented  in  Britain,  but  the  plant  itself  came  from  the 
Cape.  Or  leave  the  bedding-out  plants,  and  look  at  the 
riband-beds  striped  wath  masses  of  glowdng  annuals,  or  other 
plants  sown  in  lines — whence  do  these  come?  Where  docs 
Nature  herself  offer  in  greatest  abundance  at  once  the  mate¬ 
rials  and  the  example  of  such  displays?  Not  in  our  moors 
purj)le  with  heath,  nor  in  our  meadoWs  yelloAV  with  the 
buttercup  or  dandelion,  not  in  the  corn-field  reddened  by  the 
poppy,  but  in  the  vast  flowering  prairies  of  Mexico  and  Cali¬ 
fornia,  clothed  by  Nemophilas,  Clarkias,  Coreopsides,  and 
Escholtzias,  and  stretching  out  sheets  of  blue,  yellow',  and  pink 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Nor,  if  we  pass  into  the  garden 
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proper,  shall  we  find  ourselves  a  whit  more  independent  of 
foreign  lands.  Almost  everythin^  that  is  remarkable  for 
beauty  or  interest  comes  from  some  warmer  climate.  As  there 
is  no  country  which  has  not  helped  to  swell  our  material  wealth, 
BO  there  is  none  wliich  has  not  contributed  its  choicest  ])lants 
to  replenish  our  borders. 

If  this  be  so  with  flowering  and  herbaceous  ])lants,  it  is  not 
less  the  ease  with  trees  and  shrubs.  The  scanty  sylva  of  our 
ancestors  has  been  augmented  until  we  are  almost  lost  in  the 
multitude  of  species.  Instead  of  one  oak  (or  shall  we  adiuit 
the  distinctness  of  the  two  vai’ieties,  and  say  two  ?) — instead 
of  two  oaks,  we  have  fifty.  Instead  of  one  thorn,  we  have  a 
hundred ;  and  of  willows  the  name  is  legion.  But  none  of 
these  additions  are  more  conspicuous  and  imjM)rtant  than  the 
coniferous  trees.  Their  peculiar  character  and  graceful  forms 
have  addetl  charms  to  the  landscape,  and  the  value  of  their 
timber  has  largely  increased  the  resources  of  the  kingdom. 
IMost  of  them,  too,  being  limited  in  their  geographical  ilistri- 
bution  to  the  temperate  regions  of  the  northern  hcinisjjhere, 
have  been  found  well  suited  to  our  climate ;  and  their  plantation 
or  cultivation  has  been  carrietl  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
may  be  said  to  have  given  a  new  aspect  to  the  country'. 

An  account  of  the  8j>ecies  which  liave  thus  modified  our  land¬ 
scape,  including  the  most  recent  introductions,  and  ])reparing 
us  for  what  may'  be  expected  from  those  which  are  still  under 
trial,  would  furalsh  materials  for  an  interesting  volume.  The 
‘  Pinctum  Britannicum  ’  now  issuing  in  bi-monthly'  parts  from 
the  private  press  of  Messrs.  Lawson  of  Edinburgh,  has  been 
commencetl  with  the  view  of  supplying  this  information.  It 
pro|X)6cs  to  describe  and  figure  every  species  of  coniferous  tree 
which  has  been  found  to  be  hardy'  in  Britain,  and  its  illus¬ 
trations  are,  wherever  ])os8ible,  to  include  coloured  portraits  of 
the  trees  both  in  their  young  and  their  mature  state — ^the 
latter,  of  course,  in  most  instances  taken  from  specimens  in 
their  native  country'.  The  resources  of  photogra])hy'  give  new 
facilities  for  representing  these  specimens  n-ith  entire  accuracy; 
and,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  this  ])ublication  is  well  entitled  to 
the  commendatory  criticism  of  Dr.  Lindley,  who  has  cha- 
racterisetl  it  as  a  credit  to  the  natural  history  of  the  present 
day'.  The  work  has  been  brought  out  with  great  magnificence, 
and  is  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  library.  But  we  would 
suggest  to  the  enterprising  ])ublishers  that  nothing  is  more 
wanted  by  persons  who  take  an  interest  in  their  pinetuin,  than 
a  handbook  of  the  new  jiines,  with  their  distinctive  cha¬ 
racteristics  and  the  best  mi^es  of  growing  them,  and  it  would 
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be  convenient  if  this  were  supplied  in  a  cheaper  and  more 
portable  form.  We  shall  endeavour  in  the  following  pages  to 
present  our  readers  with  a  succinct  account  of  these  captivating 
trees,  derived  principally  from  the  imj)ortant  work  before  us. 

The  only  cone-bearing  tree  native  to  Britain  is  the  Scotch  fir 
— that  is  to  say,  native  to  Britain  during  the  present  geological 
epoch ;  for  if  we  go  further  back  into  the  tertiary  and  secondary 
strata,  we  find  remains  indicating  other  species,  some  belonging 
to  forms  now  only  found  in  warmer  climates,  and  some  to  types 
confined  to  temperate  climates  indeed,  but  far  separated  by 
distance  from  Britain.  Interesting  illustrations  of  the  former 
are  to  be  found  in  the  remains  of  trees  ap])roaching  the  Araucaria 
in  structure,  w^hich  have  been  found  in  the  lias,  the  magnesian 
limestone,  and  the  coal  measures  ;  of  the  latter  the  most  striking 
instances  occur  in  the  European  lignites  and  other  tertiary 
strata,  although  we  must  now  look  to  California  or  Mexico  for 
the  nearest  living  types  of  them.  Pines  have  their  leaves 
arrange<l  after  three  different  modes ;  they  are  either  two  in  a 
sheath,  three  in  a  sheath,  or  five  in  a  sheath.  The  European 
species  of  the  present  epoch  belong  either  to  those  writh  two 
leaves  in  a  sheath  (the  section  to  which  the  Scotch  fir  belongs), 
or  to  those  with  five  in  a  sheath  (the  cembras  and  Weymouth 
pines),  and  so  far  as  actual  discoveries  in  British  strata  go,  the 
same  rule  holds  in  former  epochs  also ;  but  in  the  tertiary 
strata,  at  no  great  distance  on  the  continent,  very  distinct  re¬ 
mains  have  been  found  of  those  with  three  leaves  in  a  cluster, 
a  group  which  at  the  present  epoch  is  almost  entirely  con¬ 
fined  to  North  America  and  Mexico.  M.  Gaston  de  Saporta, 
in  a  recent  account  of  the  vegetable  remains  of  the  tertiary 
strata  of  the  South  of  F ranee  (published  in  the  ‘  Annales  des 
*  Sciences  Naturelles,’  1862),  gives  figures  and  descriptions  of 
some  cones  and  leaves  w’hich  belong  to  this  group,  bearing  all 
the  characteristics  of  the  Californian  type  (such  as  one  side  of 
the  cone  considerably  larger  than  the  other,  long-winged  seeds, 
serrated  leaves,  &c.),  with  the  exception  that  the  coires  are 
not  BO  large.  These  tertiary  remains  are  preserved  with  such 
wonderful  delicacy,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  their  classification. 

One  cannot  feel  quite  so  confident  about  remains  which  are 
only  to  be  interpreted  by  microscopical  examination  of  slices 
of  the  wood.  It  is  on  the  strength  of  that  test  chiefly  that 
fossilized  remains  in  the  secondary  strata  have  been  referred  to 
species  allied  to  the  Araucaria  (a  genus  now  found  only  in  the 
southern  hemisphere).  But  although  tlie  structure  of  the 
wood  of  the  specimens  taken  from  these  strata  is  arranged  on 
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the  same  plan  as  that  of  the  Araucaria,  it  is  not  identical,  and 
no  doubt  the  tree  was  distinct,  and  very  possibly  something 
quite  different  from  anything  we  know. 

In  the  most  recent  geological  epoch  we  find  in  Britain 
remains  of  no  conifers  but  the  Scotch  fir.  These,  however,  are 
plentifully  distributed  in  the  Northern  peat  bogs ;  for  the  tree 
appears  to  have  covered  large  districts,  and  to  have  flourished 
continuously  on  the  same  spot  for  long  periods  of  time.  Sir 
Charles  Lyell,  in  his  ‘  Antiquity  of  Man,’  describes  it  as  the 
oldest  tree  in  our  peat  bogs.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
at  any  time  a  long-lived  tree.  The  trunks  of  trees  found  in 
peat  are  not  larger  than  those  of  mature  trees  now  growing  in 
the  same  neighbourhood ;  and  the  greatest  age  which  has  been 
recorded  of  any  living  tree  in  Britain,  by  reckoning  the  rings 
of  annual  growth,  does  not  exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
In  Sweden,  as  many  as  three  hundred  and  sixty  annual  rings 
have  been  counted.  The  Scotch  fir  has  maintained  its  place, 
not  by  the  long  endurance  of  individual  trees,  but  by  successive 
propagation.  It  was  the  prevailing  tree  not  only  in  England 
and  Scotland,  but  over  much  of  the  North  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  Holland  and  the  Netherlands  were  one  dense  forest 
of  Scotch  fir.  In  Norway  and  Sweden  it  competed  for  su¬ 
premacy  with  the  spruce  fir,  and  stretched  across  Siberia  to 
Behring’s  Straits.  It  is  said  by  Loudon  to  have  been  found 
in  Nootka  Sound,  but  this  is  now  understood  to  be  an  error. 
It  is  not  found  in  North  America,  although  it  extends  to 
Greenland  or  the  islands  near  it,  where  it  assumes  the  form  of 
a  stunted  bush. 

The  first  addition  made  to  this  solitary  representative  of  the 
conifers  in  Britain  was  probably  the  Norway  spruce:  this  tree 
and  the  umbrella  or  stone  j)ine  of  Italy,  and  the  evergreen 
cypress  of  the  South  of  Europe,  are  all  three  spoken  of  in 
Turner’s  ‘  Names  of  Herbes,’  published  in  1548,  as  then  growing 
in  the  gardens  in  this  country. 

The  spruce,  having  almost  the  same  geographical  range  as 
the  Scotch  fir,  was  found  to  be  peculiarly  well  suited  to  our 
climate,  and  speedily  secured  a  footing  in  the  land — in  many 
places  having  become  naturalised,  and  propagating  itself  by 
self-sown  seeds.  Numerous  speeimens  of  great  spruces  are  to 
be  found  in  every  part  of  Britain — one  of  the  largest  of  which 
is,  or  was,  a  tree  at  Studley  Park,  in  Yorkshire,  132  feet  in 
height  (when  measured  in  1837),  which  possessed  a  peculiar 
interest  from  having  been  planted  by  Eugene  Aram  when  he 
was  steward  of  the  Studley  estate,  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century. 
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The  stone  pine  has  not  made  equal  progress.  Its  native 
lands  being  Spain,  Italy,  and  Greece,  it  requires  a  warmer 
climate  than  we  possess.  Instead  of  becoming  a  lofty  tree 
with  a  branchless  stem  and  a  dark  green  umbrageous  top 
like  a  parasol  or  umbrella,  it  here  rarely  reaches  thirty  feet  in 
height,  and  usually  becomes  bushy  in  growth,  suffering  the 
game  stunting  operation  from  our  climate  which  the  Scotch  fir. 
begins  to  feel  only  in  the  Arctic  circle.  Tolerably  good 
examples  of  it  in  this  phase  may  be  seen  at  Kew. 

The  pinaster,  or  cluster  pine  (another  species  indigenous  to 
I  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean),  was  next  introduced  by 
Gerard,  in  1596.  It  is  of  little  value  as  a  timber  tree,  but 
has  proved  extremely  useful  for  shelter  and  decoration.  It  is 
one  of  the  few  trees  which  thrive  best  in  sand  and  exposed  to 
the  sea  breeze,  and  it  has  been  found  invaluable  from  these 
properties  in  reelaiming  or  preserving  from  desolation  large 
tracts  of  country  on  the  western  coasts  of  France.  The 
Landes  in  the  Gulf  of  Gascony  are  composed  of  loose  drift¬ 
ing  sand,  which  in  1789  covered  300  square  miles.  M.  Bre- 
montier,  of  the  then  Administration  of  Forests  in  France,  set 
himself  to  fix  this  mercurial  surface,  and  the  means  he  used 
were  planting  it  with  the  pinaster.  In  a  report  of  his  pro¬ 
ceedings,  which  he  published,  he  compared  this  sandy  tract  to 
a  billowy  sea, — it  offered  nothing  to  the  eye  but  a  monotonous 
repetition  of  white  wavy  hillocks  perfectly  destitute  of  vege¬ 
tation.  When  violent  storms  of  wind  occurred,  the  surface  of 
these  downs  was  entirely  changed ;  what  were  hills  had  become 
valleys,  and  valleys  hills.  The  sand  on  these  occasions  was 
often  blown  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  actually  covering 
cultivated  fields,  villages,  and  even  entire  forests.  This  was 
done  so  gradually,  in  a  shower  of  particles  as  fine  as  the  sand 
used  for  hour-glasses,  that  nothing  was  destroyed.  The  sand 
gradually  rose  among  the  crops,  as  if  they  were  inundated 
with  water,  and  the  herbage  and  the  tops  of  trees  appeared 
quite  green  and  healthy,  even  to  the  moment  of  their  being 
submerged.  On  this  moving  and  shifting  sea  M.  Bremon- 
tier  sowed  seeds  of  the  common  broom,  mixed  with  those 
of  the  pinaster;  commencing  on  the  side  next  the  sea,  or 
on  that  from  which  the  wind  generally  prevailed,  and  sowing 
in  narrow  zones,  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the 
wind.  The  first  zone  was  protected  by  a  line  of  hurdles,  and 
after  it  was  established  it  protected  the  second,  as  the  second 
did  the  third,  and  so  on.  To  prevent  the  seed  being  blown  away 
before  it  had  germinated  and  become  firmly  rooted,  he  protected 
It  by  various  ingenious  modes,  such  as  hurdles  and  thatching, 
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and  he  had  at  last  the  "ratification,  after  conquerin"  many 
difficulties,  of  seeing  his  first  zones  firmly  established.  He 
rest  was  then  comparatively  easy ;  and  by  degrees  the  tree 
covered  the  whole  of  these  sandy  downs,  not  only  prodding 
the  interior  country  with  a  barrier  against  the  incursion  of 
the  sands,  but  turning  the  downs  themselves  from  a  desolate 
waste  into  a  source  of  productive  industry.  Although  the 
timber  is  of  little  value,  the  manufacture  of  tar,  turj)entine, 
and  other  resinous  products  furnishes  sufficient  occupation  for 
the  inhabitants,  who  are  thinly  scattered  over  large  spaces. 
Among  the  efforts  of  man  to  control  the  elements  and  the 
powers  of  nature,  the  eonquest  of  the  Landes  from  the  desob. 
tion  of  the  desext  is  entitled  to  a  place  beside  the  recovery  of 
Holland  from  the  empire  of  the  sea. 

So  thoroughly  established  is  this  tree  now  in  these  districts, 
that  M.  Perris,  of  Mont-de-Marsan  in  the  Landes,  an  emineit 
French  entomologist,  has  for  some  years  past  found  occupation 
in  tracing  the  habits  and  transformations  of  the  different  kindg 
of  insects  which  prey  upon  it,  and  has  already  recorded  fiiat 
upwards  of  120  sj)ecics  live  as  parasites  upon  this  tree.  Its 
satisfactory  to  learn  from  him,  not  so  much  on  account  of  this 
particular  tree,  but  as  a  fact  w'hich  by  inference  must  be  ap¬ 
plicable  to  all  trees,  that  ‘  he  eannot  admit  that  these  insects 

*  are  the  primary  cause  of  the  death  of  the  trees  which  they 
‘  attack,  and  that  during  the  fifteen  years  for  which  he  without 
‘  intermission  studied  their  habits  in  one  of  the  best  wooded 

*  countries  in  France,  he  had  observed  a  sufficiency  of  facts  to 
‘  justify  him  in  expressing  his  opinion  that  insects  in  general 

*  (not  including  those  which  attach  themselves  solely  to  the 
‘  foliage  as  miners,  &c.),  do  not  attack  those  trees  which  are  in 
‘  good  health,  but  they  only  address  themselves  to  those  whose 

*  health  and  functions  have  suffered  from  some  cause  or  other;’ 
and  he  expresses  his  perfect  conviction  ‘  that  lignivorous 

*  insects  are  only  to  be  dreaded  by  sickly  trees.  They  are  like 
‘  some  mosses  and  lichens  which  only  attach  themselves  to  en- 

*  feebled  trees,  while  healthy  well-growing  trees  preserve  a 

*  smooth  bark,  and  repulse  these  vegetable  j)arasites.’  * 

The  pinaster  has  been  used  in  this  country  under  similar 
circumstances  and  \vlth  like  results.  Large  plantations  have 
been  made  in  the  sandy  soils  of  Norfolk,  where  it  flourishes. 
Loudon  mentions  a  tree  at  Fulham  Palace  80  feet  high,  and 
which,  if  still  alive,  must  now  be  175  years  old.  In  Scotland 
it  docs  not  appear  ever  to  get  beyond  50  feet  in  height.  The 


*  Perris,  in  Annal.  Soc.  Ent.  Fran^.  2me  s^rie,  x.  513. 
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iite  Dr.  Fleming  thus  pleasantly  describes  its  introduction  into 
Dumfriesshire : — 

‘Dr.  Walker,  who  long  occupied  with  distinction  tho  chair  of 
natural  History  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  was,  when  minister 
of  the  parisii  of  Moffat,  regarded  as  rather  of  weak  intellect  in  con- 
lequence  of  the  fondness  which  he  displayed  for  weeds  and  vermin. 
On  returning  one  afternoon  in  spring  from  Edinburgh,  he  was  ob* 
lerved  to  have  the  pocket  of  his  coat  full  of  what  appeared  to  be 
jfr  branches.  The  witnesses  now  imagined  that  a  crisis  in  his  lunacy 
bad  arrived,  and  began  to  set  a  watch  on  his  future  motions.  He 
was  observed  in  the  course  of  the  evening  going  forth  to  a  corner  of 
the  glebe  and  putting  some  plants  into  the  ground.  When  he  had 
retired  to  the  manse,  the  spies  immediately  proceeded  to  the  spot, 
iml  found  that  he  had  been  planting  some  young  firs — that  these 
bad  appeared  as  branches  sticking  out  of  his  pocket — and  hence  they 
were  led  to  conclude  that  their  minister  was  not  so  great  a  fool  as 
they  had  suspected.  The  plants  took  root,  were  protected,  a^'d,  as 
trees,  now  prove  an  ornament  to  the  glebe,  and  a  monument  of  the 
Doctor’s  arboricultural  tendencies.  These  trees  must  now  (1857) 
be  at  least  73  years  of  age,  and  one  is  45  feet  in  height,  and  6  feet  3 
inches  in  circumference  at  the  ground ;  and  they  to  this  day  pre- 
gerve  the  name  of  Pouch  frs,  in  memory  of  the  part  of  tlie  Doctor’s 
dress  in  which  they  were  first  observed.’  (^Transactions  of  the 
Edinburgh  Botanical  Society,  1857.) 

The  next  introduction  was  the  larch,  which,  notwithstanding 
its  being  a  native  of  a  country  so  near  at  hand  as  the  Alps, 
did  not  find  its  way  into  England  until  about  the  year  1600, 
more  than  fifty  years  after  the  umbrella  pine — showing  that  in 
those  days  our  forefathers  had  more  intercourse  with  Italy 
than  Switzerland.  It  continued  to  be  a  very  scarce  garden- 
tree  in  England  for  more  than  a  century,  and  was  only  carried 
into  Scotland  alwut  1725.  Its  raj)id  spread  over  the  kingdom 
after  that  date  was  in  a  great  measure  due  to  James,  Duke  of 
Athole,  who,  from  1740  to  1760,  set  the  example  of  planting 
it  on  what  might  almost  be  called  a  national  scale.  It  is  to  this 
period  that  the  well-known  magnificent  pair  of  larches  at  Dunkeld 
are  ft)  be  referred.  They  are  splendid  straight  pines  upwards 
of  100  feet  in  heiglit,  and  feathered  to  the  very  ground.  Ac- 
conling  to  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  the  jx)pular  tradition 
relating  to  these  larches  is  that  they  were  sent  to  the  grand¬ 
father  of  the  late  Duke  of  Athole  in  1727,  and  the  plants 
having  arrived  at  Dunkeld  along  with  some  orange-trees  and 
other  exotics,  natives  of  Italy,  they  were  all  treated  in  the 
same  way,  and  placed  in  a  hothouse.  The  larches  soon 
withered  under  this  treatment,  and,  being  supposed  to  be  dead, 
were  thrown  out  on  a  heap  of  rubbish  in  the  garden.  Covered 
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with  dead  leaves  and  other  rubbish,  and  aided  by  a  wet  season, 
they  soon  revived,  and,  sending  forth  shoots,  soon  became 
vigorous-growing  trees,  which  have  gone  on  flourishing  until 
they  are  what  we  now  see.  But  whilst  we  gaze  with  admira¬ 
tion  upon  them,  the  painful  thought Avill  intrude:  for  how  long 
will  they  remain  thus  ?  Are  their  days  drawing  near  to  an 
end  ?  Is  the  mysterious  disease  which  has  cleared  so  many 
thousands  of  acres  of  larch-trees  in  Britain  already  mining  at 
their  heart’s  core  ?  or  have  they  passed  the  fatal  age  ?  or  ig 
there  a  fatal  age  ?  Some  have  thought  that  this  larch  disease 
is  a  malady  similar  in  nature  to  consumption  in  animals,  that 
there  is  a  perltMl  at  which  the  larch  is  more  subject  to  its 
attacks  than  at  others,  but  that  it  may  be  reckoned  secure 
after  passing  this  critical  c|)och.  Others  do  not  regard  it  as 
any  special  disease,  but  merely  the  ordinary  result  of  unsuitable 
conditions  of  life — in  other  words,  of  mismanagement.  The 
reader  will  find  these  various  causes  of  the  premature  des¬ 
truction  of  the  larch,  as  well  as  other  incidental  points  of 
inquiry,  such  as  whether  the  disease  is  contagious,  endemic, 
or  occasional,  fully  discussed  by  Mr.  iSIacintosh,  in  his  little 
book  on  the  subject ;  but  Mr.  Macintosh  has  arrived  at  no 
more  definite  conclusions  than  the  following :  — 

‘  or  certain  causes,’  says  he,  ‘  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  if  these 
are  conceded,  the  limits  of  the  question  become  considerably  nar¬ 
rowed. 

‘  1st.  We  take  these  to  be  degeneracy  in  a  large  proportion  of  the 
present  stock,  arising  from  their  being  the  offspring  of  diseased 
parents. 

‘  2nd.  That  larch  will  not  long  continue  in  a  prosperous  state 
when  planted  on  the  red  sandstone  formation. 

‘  3rd.  That,  to  attain  its  largest  and  most  useful  size,  a  clear  bright 
atmosphere,  at  a  moderate  elevation,  sloping  rather  than  flat  surfaces, 
sufficient  ventilation  to  admit  of  the  leaves  performing  their  proper 
functions,  neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry  a  soil,  are  conditions  essentiily 
necessary. 

‘4th.  Conditions  to  be  avoided:  Never  plant  larch  on  ground 
recently  cleared  of  a  crop  of  any  coniferous  tree.  Keep  within 
reasonable  limits  of  altitude.’  {Macintosh,  On  the  Larch  Disease, 
p.  119.) 

Now,  if  this  is  all  that  so  acute  and  sensible  a  man  as  Mr. 
jVIacintosh  was,  and  one  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his 
subject,  could  say  regarding  the  cause  of  this  disease,  we  may 
well  adopt  the  characteristic  mysterious  as  applied  to  it.  With 
the  single  exception  of  the  condemnation  of  the  red  sandstone 
formation  (w’hich  we  do  not  believe  to  be  warranted),  the  whole 
of  the  conditions  of  success  and  failure  specified  by  him  are 
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merely  the  conditions  of  success  and  failure  applicable  to 
every  other  plant,  and  therefore  have  no  special  bearing  upon 
the  disease  in  question.  We  think  the  bad  success  of  the 
larch  on  the  red  sandstone  formation  is  merely  an  accidental 
coincidence.  In  our  own  experience  w’e  have  seen  too  many 
instances  of  the  disease  extending  its  ravages  indiscriminately 
over  different  geological  formations  (and  among  these  both  the 
old  and  the  new'  red  sandstone)  to  attach  the  slightest  value 
to  their  having  any  effect  on  the  development  or  otherwise 
of  the  disease.  None  of  the  ordinary  causes  above  specified, 
nor  any  combination  of  them,  will  satisfactorily  explain  the 
phenomena.  It  is  impossible  to  sup|x)se  that  these  occur  alone 
in  the  attacked  districts;  and  that  there  is  no  bad  seed,  no 
unfavourable  exposure,  no  wet  soil  and  insufficient  drainage  in 
other  districts  w'here  the  larch  has  hitherto  shown  no  symptom 
of  being  attacked.  Its  occasional  gradual  progress  from  one 
county  to  another  is  a  circumstance  indicative  of  contagion ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  its  simultaneous  appearance  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  same  district — as  in  1845  (a  year  remark¬ 
able  for  atmospheric  epidemics)  at  Drumlanrig  Castle  and 
Netherby  Hall,  exactly  at  the  same  period — point  to  some 
epidemic  cause. 

No  similar  cause  for  anxiety  exists  with  regard  to  the  next 
conifer  which  was  introduced  into  this  country,  viz.  the  silver 
fir,  which  w'as  brought  from  Germany  shortly  after  the  larch 
in  1603.  Its  geographical  distribution  is  a  little  more  southerly 
than  that  of  the  spruce.  It  is  not  found  in  Sweden,  nor  in 
the  north  of  Russia  and  Asia,  but  as  the  spruce  extends  across 
almost  the  whole  European  and  Asiatic  continents,  so  the  silver 
fir  replaces  it  a  zone  further  to  the  south.  Most  of  our  British 
tourists  must  have  noticed,  in  their  journey  up  the  Rhine,  the 
immense  rafts  of  timber  which  come  floating  down  the  stream. 
These  are  trunks  of  the  silver  fir,  cut  in  the  Black  Forest 
(which  is  chiefly  comj)osed  of  it),  and  floated  dow'n  to  the  sea. 
The  silver  fir  increases  in  beauty  with  age,  and  reaches  the 
greatest  height  of  any  European  trees.  Perhaps  the  finest  in 
Britain  are  those  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll  at  Rose- 
neath,  on  the  Clyde.  These  are  known  to  be  one  hundred 
and  sixty-five  years  of  age,  and  nearly  140  feet  in  height. 
Loudon,  however,  mentions  one  at  Longleat  a  few  feet  taller. 

The  first  extra-European  conifer  introduced  into  Britain  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  the  deciduous  cypress.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  Confederate  States  of  North  America,  and  extends  from 
Virginia  to  Mexico,  where  one  of  the  largest  known  specimens, 
standing  a  few  miles  from  the  city  of  Mexico,  still  serves  to 
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mark  the  spot  of  a  memorable  event.  It  was  under  this  enor¬ 
mous  tree  that  Cortez  passed  the  remainder  of  tlie  nuche  trisu, 
after  his  escape  or  expulsion  from  that  city.  It  was  introduced 
into  this  country  in  1640,  and  Parkinson  tells  us  that  ‘  its  seed 
‘  was  brought  by  Master  Tradescant  from  Virginia,  and  was 
‘  sown  here,  and  do  spring  very  bravely.’  Two  good  specimens 
may  be  seen  in  the  ground,  fi)rmerly  part  of  Lady  Blessington’s 
garden,  behind  the  conservatory  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society’s  Garden  at  South  Kensington. 

Another  cypress,  called  the  cedar  of  Goa,  Avas  intnxluced 
from  the  East  Indies,  in  1 683  ;  and  al)out  the  same  time  the 
true  Cedar  of  Lebanon  followed,  or,  as  some  think,  preceded — 
Evelyn  having  rcceivetl  cones  and  seeds  between  1665  and 
1670,  which  he  probably  planted  Avithout  delay.  The  year  1683, 
however,  is  given  by  Alton  in  his  Hortus  IvcAvensis  as  the 
date  of  the  j)lanting  of  the  oldest  recorded  trees,  viz.  three 
or  four  Avhich  long  greAv  and  flourished  in  the  Botanic  Garden 
of  the  Apothecaries’  Company  at  Chelsea;  and  if  Ave  suppose 
them  to  have  been  a  few  years  old  before  they  Avere  planted 
out,  it  is  quite  jAOsslble  that  they  may  haA'e  even  been  part 
of  the  produce  of  Evelyn’s  seetls.  These  renoAvned  trees 
are  noAV  reduced  to  one  Avhich  is  much  decayed — a  second, 
which  long  st(K)d  beside  it,  having  been  bloAvn  doAvn  in  the 
autumn  of  1853  ;  but  although  these  Avere  perhaps  the  oldest, 
they  Avere  by  no  means  the  finest  in  the  country.  The  highest 
is  probably  one  at  Strathfieldsaye,  which  a  fcAv  years  ago  Acas 
upAA'ards  of  110  feet  in  height,  and  the  largest  is  at  Syon 
House ;  but  many  remarkable  specimens  must  occur  to  every 
one.  One  noteAvorthy  exainj)le  A\’as  a  tree  in  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  Avell  knoAvn  from  an  anecdote  connected  Avith  its  ar¬ 
rival  there.  It  appears  that  about  one  hundred  and  thirty 
years  ago,  viz.  in  1737,  M.  Bernard  de  Jussieu,  the  celebrated 
botanist,  Avhen  travelling  in  the  Holy  Land,  had  brought  aAvay 
■with  him  from  among  the  cedars  of  Mount  Lebanon  a  little 
seedling.  Being  unprovided  Avith  better  means  of  conveyance, 
he  made  a  floAverpot  of  his  hat,  in  Avhich  he  jilantetl  it.  He  got 
it  safely  on  board  the  vessel  in  Avhich  he  sailed  for  France,  but 
tempestuous  Aveather  and  contrary  winds  drove  the  ship  out  of 
her  course,  and  prolonged  the  voyage  so  much  that  the  water 
began  to  fail.  All  on  Iward  AA^ere  ])laced  on  short  alloAvance: 
the  crew,  having  to  Avork,  AA-cre  alloAved  one  glassful  of  Avater  in 
the  day;  the  passengers  not  having  to  AAork,  only  half  a  glassful. 
It  Avas  a  hard  struggle  foi  Jussieu  to  refrain  from  drinking  the 
whole  of  his  small  daily  alloAvance,  and  to  leave  some  for  the 
plant,  and  probably  no  one  but  a  naturalist  AA^ould  have  dreamed 
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of  such  an  act  of  self-sacrifice.  But  his  enthusiasm  sustained 
liiin.  All  through  the  lengtliened  voyage,  under  the  bright 
gun  of  the  Mediterranean,  he  shared  his  half  glassful  of  water 
with  his  little  plant.  His  own  strength  began  to  sink  under 
the  prolonged  privation ;  but  he  never  flinched,  and  arrived  at 
Marseilles  with  liis  own  health  damaged,  but  with  that  of  his 
little  plant  uninjured.  At  this  stage  the  story  seems  indebted 
to  the  imagination  of  its  narrators  for  a  little  broderie  borrowed 
from  our  own  times  ;  for  it  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  on  landing 
the  exhausted  botanist  had  nearly  lost  the  whole  of  the  benefit 
of  his  self-denial  from  the  incredulity  of  the  custom-house  offi¬ 
cers,  who  could  not  understand  or  believe  in  the  interest  he 
professed  to  take  in  the  plant,  and  insisted  on  emptying  the 
strange  pot,  to  see  if  there  were  no  ‘  undeclared  lace,’  jewels,  or 
prohibit^  articles  burled  beneath  the  roots  of  the  seedling. 
Entreaties  and  eloquent  appeals  to  his  past  sufferings  on  its 
behalf  at  last  softened  their  hearts,  and  he  was  allowed  to  carry 
off  the  relic  of  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  undisturbed.  He  brought 
it  to  Paris,  and  planted  it  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  It  grew 
rapidly,  and  as  it  grew  became  more  and  more  a  favourite  with 
the  people.  Its  little  story  spread,  and  its  remote  nativity  and 
scriptural  associations  completed  the  charm.  When  in  later 
days  it  had  assumed  the  proportions  of  a  gigantic  tree,  the 
people  crowded  to  it  on  the  Thursdays,  when  the  garden 
was  thrown  open  to  the  public.  The  blind  from  their  asy¬ 
lum,  the  deaf  and  dumb  from  theirs,  and  the  inmates  of  the 
various  hospitals,  all  bent  their  steps  to  it.  Its  green  top  was 
visible  from  the  uppermost  cells  in  the  prison  of  St.  Pelagic, 
which  at  that  time  stood  at  the  end  of  the  garden,  and  those 
prisoners  who  could  procure  a  little  money  gladly  paid  it  to  be 
allowed  to  rent  the  cells  from  which  the  upper  boughs  of  the 
cedar  could  be  seen.  It  grew  and  flourished  until  it  reached 
one  hundred  years  of  age  and  eighty  feet  in  height.  In  its  hun¬ 
dredth  year  (1837)  it  was  cut  down  to  make  room  for  a  railway, 
and  now  the  hissing  steam-engine  passes  over  tire  place  where 
it  stood. 

The  grove  of  cedars  on  Mount  Lebanon  still  subsists,  dis¬ 
posed  in  nine  groups  corresponding  with  as  many  hurmnocks 
(ff  terminal  moraines,  but  of  the  very  old  patriarchs  probably 
not  a  single  specimen  survives.  In  1574  Rauwolf  counted 
twenty-six.  In  1653  Chevenot  counted  twenty-tbree.  La- 
roque  in  1688  found  only  twenty ;  in  1696,  Maundrel  saw 
(mly  sixteen,  although  plenty  of  young  ones.  Labillardiere 
found  them  reduced  to  seven  in  1787,  M.  Tchihatcheff  speaks 
of  them  loosely  as  ten  or  twelve,  and  Hooker  in  1860 
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found  no  young  ones  at  all,  but  about  four  hundred  trees, 
of  -which  only  fifteen  exceeded  fifteen  feet  in  girth,  and  two 
others  exceeded  twelve  feet  in  girth.  If  the  trees  counted 
by  Rauwolf,  Chevenot,  and  the  others  above  mentioned, 
were  so  remarkable  for  age  and  size  as  to  be  easily  distin¬ 
guished  in  their  days,  which  was  no  doubt  the  case,  these 
must  have  all  disappeared,  and  are  replaced  by  a  new  race  of 
patriarchs  which  -were  young  w^hen  the  others  were  viewed  by 
these  travellers. 

Until  of  late  years  it  had  been  supposed  that  the  cedar  was 
confined  to  Mount  I^ebanon  ;  it  is  now’  known  that  it  occurs 
betw’cen  Bsherre  and  Bshinnate  in  Syria,  and  that  there  are 
vast  forests  on  Mount  Taurus  in  Asia  Minor.  M.  P.  de 
Tchihatcheff,  a  Russian  naturalist  who  had  been  exploring 
Asia  Minor,  thus  describes  them  :  — 

‘  In  following  the  southern  slope  of  the  Boulgardagh  I  was  struck 
by  the  fine  forests  of  cedars  which  mount  even  to  the  upper  regions 
of  this  majestic  rampart.  I  had  at  first  supposed  that  it  was  only  a 
local  although  very  interesting  phenomenon,  but  on  ascending  the 
Zamantaii-Sau  from  Saihoun  where  it  debouches,  1  had  the  happi¬ 
ness  to  traverse  for  several  successive  days  the  finest  forests  of  c^ar 
which  are  perhaps  known  at  the  present  day,  so  that  the  band  which, 
on  my  botanical  map  of  Asia  Minor,  marks  the  domain  of  the  cedar 
may  extend  from  140  to  160  miles  from  the  south-west  to  the 
north-east.  Until  now*,  botanists  have  been  wont  to  make  pious 
pilgrimages  to  the  celebrated  cedars  of  Mount  Lebanon,  and  I  myself 
iiad  also  been  fifteen  years  ago  to  contemplate  with  profound  emo¬ 
tion  the  ten  or  twelve  centenarian  trunks  which  raised  themselves 
in  isolation  on  that  classic  ground  ;  but  now  they  appear  to  me  very 
trifling  before  the  fine  forests  which  I  have  just  traversed,  and  along¬ 
side  of  which  they  figure  only  like  our  hothouse  palm-trees  when 
compared  to  the  palm-trees  of  the  forests  of  the  tropics.’  (Ann.  dt 
FAcad.  des  Sciences,  vol.  zzviii.  p.  759.) 

The  cedar  is  chiefly  prized  for  its  beauty  and  majesty,  and 
for  the  interest  attached  to  it  in  connexion  with  Biblical  his¬ 
tory.  For  economic  or  practical  pur|X)ses,  it  is  of  little  or  no 
value ;  the  ancients  esteemed  it  for  its  durability,  but  even  this 
is  now’  disputed,  although,  we  think,  unjustly  ;  but  whether 
durable  or  not,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  wholly  wanting  in 
strength  and  tenacity,  and  is  consequently  lightly  esteemed 
by  the  artisan,  and  little  planted  by  the  landowner.  This 
inferiority  of  its  timber  has  given  unusual  importance  to  a 
scientific  question  which  has  of  late  years  been  much  debated 
among  botanists — viz.  w’hether  there  is  more  than  one  species 
of  ceilar,  or  whether  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  the  deodar  of  the 
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Himalayas,  and  the  cedar  of  Mount  Atlas  are  not  all  three 
one  and  the  same. 

About  the  year  1830,  shortly  after  the  Himalayas  had 
been  opened  to  the  scientific  world,  the  deodar  was  one  of  the 
first  plants  which  commanded  attention  :  — 

‘  Seeds  of  it  were  then  sent  to  this  country  by  the  Hon.  Wm. 
Leslie  Melville  and  Lord  William  Bentinck,  and  glowing  accounts 
were  received  of  its  beauty,  durability,  strength,  and  other  valuable 
properties.  That  its  beauty  had  not  been  exaggerated  was  speedily 
patent  to  all  eyes,  and  the  other  qualities  ascribed  to  it  were  taken 
upon  trust  to  be  equally  true.  Its  renown  spread,  and  it  being 
found  that  it  was  hardy  and  grew  rapidly  in  our  climate,  about  ten 
years  later  (1841)  the  Bight  Hon.  T.  F.  Kennedy,  who  was  then  at 
the  head  of  the  Board  of  VVoods  and  Forests,  dreading  au  insufficient 
supply  of  oak  in  future  years  for  the  purposes  of  the  navy,  and  be¬ 
lieving  (what  every  one  said)  that  the  deodar  was  as  hardy,  strong, 
and  durable  as  the  oak,  with  the  advantage  of  growing  much  more 
rapidly,  took  counsel  with  the  Earl  of  Auckland,  then  Governor,  and 
the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  they  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  an  object  of  national  importance  to  secure 
the  introduction  and  growth  of  this  tree  in  large  quantities  through¬ 
out  Britain.  To  this  end  Mr.  Kennedy  on  his  part  obtained  from  the 
Directors  very  large  quantities  of  seeds — the  rapid  transit  of  the 
overland  mail  securing  their  arrival  in  good  condition — which  were 
intrusted  to  four  of  the  principal  nurserymen  in  Britain  (Glen- 
dinning,  Lawson,  Skirving,  and  Waterer)  to  rear.  They  were  also 
sown  in  the  royal  forests,  more  especially  in  the  New  Forest,  and  an 
immense  number  of  young  seedlings  were  soon  planted  out  A  much 
more  extended  introduction,  however,  was  contemplated  than  even 
the  royal  forests  could  afford  room  for.  The  East  India  Board  sent 
large  quantities  of  seeds  from  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Saharumpore 
(near  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas),  which  they  supplied  gratuitously 
to  every  one  who  w’ould  pay  the  cost  of  carriage ;  and  not  only  this, 
but  they  took  a  liberal  step  which  did  more  to  secure  its  effectual 
establishment  in  this  country  than  any  exclusively  governmental 
effort  could  have  done.  They  imported  large  quantities  which  they 
distributed  gratuitously  to  the  principal  growers  and  nurserymen  in 
England,  leaving  them  to  make  their  profit  upon  them,  and  so  to 
spread  them  abroad  by  the  force  of  ordinary  trade.'  {Pinetum  Bri~ 
tannicum,  ‘  Deodar.’) 

The  natural  result  followed  that  the  plants  became  cheap, 
and  the  deodar  is  effectually  secured  as  a  conunon  tree 
throughout  Britain. 

For  some  years  no  doubt  or  distrust  intruded  as  to  its 
being  a  tree  of  great  value  as  well  as  of  great  beauty. 
Professor  Lindley  in  1841  triumphantly  announced  that  we 
‘should  soon  see  this  noble  timber  tree  quoted  in  the  nur- 
‘  serymen’s  lists  at  the  price  of  the  worthless  though  magnificent 
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*  cedar  of  Lebanon.’  At  that  time  every  one  looked  upon  the 
f  two  trees  as  perfectly  distinct;  but  about  the  year  1853  or 

i  1854  a  whisper  of  suspicion  bejjan  to  spread  abroad  that  we 

f  had  perha]>s  been  too  hasty  in  taking  for  granted  the  accounta 

i  of  its  excellences,  and  that  good  botanists  were  unable  to  find 

[  any  specific  grounds  for  distinguishing  it  from  the  cedar, 

i  An  able  report  was  made  to  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 

i  Forests  by  Dr.  Royle,  who  w'as  a  zealous  advocate  for  the 

deodar,  in  which  he  accumulated  all  the  arguments  and  evi- 
!  dence  in  its  favour  which  coidd  be  obtained  from  books  or  men 

familiar  with  the  tree  in  its  native  country.  The  question  of 
specific  identity  was  not  touched,  but  much  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  actual  strength  and  durability  of  the  timber  was  brought 
forward,  more,  however,  by  way  of  report  than  of  actual  ex- 
i  peidment.  But  it  Avas  obvious  that  the  question  of  s])ecific 

identity  had  a  most  important  bearing  on  the  subject.  If  the 
two  trees  w’ere  the  same  species,  it  Avould  be  very  unlikely  that 
the  timber  of  the  one  Avas  first-rate,  Avhile  that  of  the  other  was 
AA'orthless.  W e  need  not  occupy  the  time  of  our  readers  Avith  the 
technical  arguments  of  botanists  on  the  |K)int.  The  distinctive 
character  AA'hich  has  been  most  relied  on — at  least,  that  Avhichis 
most  easily  recognised  by  non-botanical  observers — is  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  habit  of  groAA'th ;  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  being  distin¬ 
guished  by  its  flat  tabulated  architectural  aspect,  and  the  deodar 
by  its  elegant  droojnng  form.  It  has  been  often  disputed  Avhethor 
these  differences,  Avhich  are  so  apparent  in  the  young  state,  do 
not  disappear  as  the  trees  advance  in  years,  and  both  then 
assume  the  well-known  form  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon.  But 
we  noAv  know  that  although  the  deodar  does  assume  somewhat 
more  of  the  port  of  the  cedar  in  its  old  age  than  it  had  in  its 
youth,  there  is  still  a  sufficiently  AAcll-raarked  difference  in  the 
trees  at  all  ages.  Photographs  and  drawings  of  the  tree  taken 
in  its  native  mountains  are  now  occasionally  to  be  met  Avith  in 
England ;  and  two  very  remarkable  sketches  of  deodars  by  the 
late  lamented  Lady  Canning,  Avhlch  have  been  copied  by  per¬ 
mission  of  Lady  Stuart  de  Rothesay  in  the  ‘  Pinetum  Bii- 
‘  tannicum,’  sup]:)ly  ample  testimony  of  what  we  say.  The 
scientific  arguments  on  this  subject  are  given  at  length  and 
very  fully  discussed  in  that  work  and  elsewhere.  But  it  seenw 
strange  to  be  seeking  for  a  solution  of  the  practical  question 
of  the  comparativ'e  value  of  the  timber  in  philosophical  spe¬ 
culations,  when  it  might  be  at  once  determined  by  actual 
experiment 

The  experiment  has  been  made,  but  its  accuracy  or  faimesB 
was  always  subject  to  fepute  on  the  ground  of  possible  differ- 
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ence  of  circumstances  or  condition  (as  soil,  drunage,  climate, 
exposure,  &c.)  in  the  growth  of  the  tree  whose  timber  had 
been  tested.  But  a  curious  and  interesting  experiment  lately- 
made,  finje  from  all  such  objections,  is  recorded  in  a  recent  num¬ 
ber  of  the  ‘  Proeeedings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.’* 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Tillery,  the  gardener  of  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  had  presented  to  the  Society  a  slab  of  timber,  being 
a  longitudinal  section  of  a  tree,  half  cedar,  half  deodar ;  the 
deodar  having  been  in-arched  upon  the  cedar,  and  after  grow¬ 
ing  until  the  tree  had  reached  fully  a  foot  in  diameter,  it  had 
bwn  cut  down,  and  the  section  made  and  polished  to  show 
die  lines  of  growth  where  the  inarching  had  taken  place. 
All  above  the  line  of  in-arching  was  deodar  timber,  all  below 
H  cedar  of  Lebanon.  Both  grew  on  the  same  spot,  in  the  same 
■oil,  and  on  the  same  root ;  a  piece  of  the  timber,  1  foot  in  length 
and  1  inch  square,  was  cut  off  from  each  end  of  the  slab,  and 
anbjected  to  the  same  trial  of  strength.  The  cedar  broke  under 
a  weight  of 378  lbs.,  while  the  deodar  did  not  give  way  until  under 
one  of  448.  The  cedar  showed  scarcely  any  deflection,  and 
broke  short  off  like  a  carrot.  The  demlar  showed  considerable 
deflection,  and,  when  it  broke,  sprang  into  three  pieces  with  a 
sudden  fracture,  loud  report,  and  permanent  deflection.  The 
result  seems  to  be  that  the  timber  of  the  deodar  (without  being 
a  first-class  timber)  is  greatly  superior  to  that  of  the  cedar,  and 
Aat  an  additional  argument  in  its  favour  has  been  acquired  by 
those  who  consider  them  distinct  species. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  cedar,  the  new  spe¬ 
cies  of  coniferous  trees  which  had  been  brought  to  Britain  were, 
as  we  have  seen,  with  one  or  two  exceptions  natives  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  continent  of  Europe.  About  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  however,  a  new  field  was  opened.  By  that 
time  the  North  American  colonies  had  passed  the  first  or  infant 
sti^e  of  colonial  existence.  The  whole  energies  of  the  settlers 
were  no  longer  absorbed  in  protecting  their  lives  from  savages, 
and  in  procuring  the  bare  means  of  subsistence.  They  had 
secured  a  firm  footing  in  the  land ;  cities  had  sprung  up ; 
wealth  and  prosperity  had  flowed  in  upon  them ;  and  they  had 
now  time  to  think  of  the  refinements  and  elegances  of  life,  of 
the  attractions  of  art  and  the  pursuits  of  science.  Amongst 
these,  botany  was  not  neglected ;  a  great  many  American  phrnts 
were  introduced  into  Britain,  among  which  were  the  most  dis¬ 
tinct  and  striking  species  of  their  conifers.f  The  wliite  spruce, 

•  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  1864. 

t  The  following  are  the  dates  at  which  the  different  species  from 
the  east  coast  of  North  America  were  introduced  at  the  commence- 
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the  Weymouth  pine,  the  pitch  pine,  and  the  hemlock  spruce, 
are  perhaps  the  most  worthy  of  notice  of  these  introductions. 
The  white  spruce,  the  tree  from  which  the  white  spruce  beer  is 
brewed,  is  a  charming  addition  to  the  landscape,  from  its 
handsome  form,  and  the  beauty  of  its  short,  thickly  studded, 
glaucous  foliage,  but  is  not  so  generally  met  with  as  it  de¬ 
serves.  The  Weymouth  pine  is  now  common ;  great  quan¬ 
tities  were  planted  at  Longleat  in  Wiltshire,  by  the  Earl  of 
Weymouth,  shortly  after  its  introduction,  and  the  species  has 
ever  since  gone  by  his  name — nay,  the  name  has  been  extended 
to  the  whole  section  to  which  this  species  belongs.  Gardeners 
speak  not  only  of  it  as  the  Weymouth  pine,  but  of  its  allies  as 
Weymouths.  The  pitch  pine  is  the  species  which  supplies  the 
greatest  part  of  the  pitch,  tar,  and  turpentine  of  commerce,  the 
pinaster  from  the  west  of  France  furnishing  only  a  very 
moderate  proportion,  as  may  be  guessed  from  the  high  price 
which  these  articles  have  reached  in  consequence  of  the  present 
war  in  America.  The  hemlock  spruce,  like  the  white  spruce, 
is  chiefly  of  value  for  its  beauty,  and  the  two  harmonise  well 
together,  the  w’hite  spruce  having  a  spiral  shape  and  a  dark 
glaucous  foliage,  while  the  hemlock  spruce  is  rounded  in  form,and 
lighter  and  yellower  in  colour.  Its  economic  value  in  America 
chiefly  depends  on  the  bark,  which  is,  in  that  country,  of  great 
value  for  tanning.  The  timber,  from  its  splitting  obliquely, 
is  not  easily  worked,  and  is  not  held  in  much  esteem.  When 
it  becomes  aged  the  branches  are  liable  to  break  off,  and 
the  withered  extremities  are  seen  staring  out  through  the 
little  twigs  which  have  sprung  out  around  them.  This  gives 
it  a  disagreeable,  mutilated  appearance,  w'hich,  however,  we 
never  see  in  England,  as  this  does  not  occur  until  it  is  far 
advanced  in  life  ;  when  young  and  supple,  it  is  a  lovely  tree, 
both  in  this  country  and  in  America. 

The  introduction  of  conifers  into  Britain  may  be  said  to  have 
taken  place  in  five  great  periods.  There  were  first  those  from 
Europe,  which  may  be  placed  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  then 
followed  those  which  we  have  just  alluded  to,  from  the  eastern 

ment  of  the  eighteenth  century : — The  white  spruce  (Abies  alba), 
and  the  black  spruce  (A.  nigra),  in  1700 ;  the  Weymouth  pine, 
1705  ;  the  frankincense  or  loblolly  pine  (Finns  tseda),  in  1713  ;  the 
swamp  pine,  1730;  the  Banksian  pine,  1735;  the  hemlock  spruce, 
1736  ;  the  Jersey  pine  (P.  inops),  1739  ;  the  yellow  pine  (P.  mitis), 
1739  ;  the  American  larch.  1739 ;  the  pond  pine  (P.  serotina), 
and  the  prickly-coned  pine  (P.  pungens),  also  about  that  time;  the 
red  spruce,  1754;  the  resinous  pine  (P.  resinosa),  1756;  and  the 
pitch  pine  (P.  rigida),  1759. 
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coast  of  North  America.  This  importation  took  place  about 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  next  was  the 
product  of  the  Himalayas,  which  came  between  1820  and  1830 
(strictly  speaking,  between  1818  and  1832).  Next  came  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Mexico  between  1830  and  1854 ;  and  lastly  Japan, 
m  1860. 

During  the  long  period  which  elapsed  between  the  coming  of 
the  North  American  and  that  of  the  Himalayan  species,  a  period 
of  upwards  of  seventy  years,  the  discoveries  of  arboriculturists 
were  limited  to  taking  up  some  dropped  links  in  Europe,  and 
to  one  or  two  discoveries  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  The 
dropped  links  had  no  doubt  been  previously  overlooked  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  those  which  were  pines  *  being  confounded  mth 
the  Scotch  fir,  and  those  which  were  firs  being  mistaken  for  the 
silver  fir.f 

The  most  important  of  these  neglected  species  was  the 
Cembra,  a  tree  which,  although  it  appears  to  our  eyes  distinct 
enough  from  the  Scotch  fir,  has  yet  sufficient  general  resem¬ 
blance  to  render  it  probable  that  they  may  have  been  con¬ 
founded.  True,  its  leaves  are  five  instead  of  two  in  the  sheath, 
less  rigid,  of  a  darker  green,  with  a  beautiful  silver  lining, 
which  gives  a  peculiar  hoary  character  to  the  foliage  when 
moved  by  the  wind ;  the  cone  is  also  quite  different,  and  the 
seeds  are  large,  wingless,  and  good  to  eat,  forming  an  agreeable 
nutty-flavoured  addition  to  the  food  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
countries  in  w'hich  it  grows.  But  we  have  heard  of  the  two 
being  confounded  in  our  o>vn  times  under  circumstances  which 
may  make  us  very  lenient  to  any  similar  mistake  in  the  days 
of  our  ancestors.  A  nobleman  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  some 
twenty  years  ago,  possessed  a  grove  of  cembras  of  greater  age 
and  beauty  than  were  to  be  found  anywhere  around.  They 
were  the  pride  of  his  heart  and  the  delight  of  his  eyes.  They 
had  been  planted  along  with  Scotch  firs  which  had  served  as 
nurses,  but  were  now  mostly  removed,  although,  being  of  more 
rapid  growth  than  the  cembras,  such  as  remained  had  over¬ 
topped  them.  He  had  got  a  new  gardener  or  forester  just  at 
the  time  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  country  residence  to 
attend  to  his  duties  in  Parliament.  Being,  however,  more  of 
a  country  gentleman  than  a  politician  or  statesman,  he  hurried 
home  as  soon  as  possible,  and  one  of  the  first  visits  after  his 


*  To  these  belong  Pinus  Cembra,  introduced  1746 ;  P.  Laricio, 
1759;  P.  Pumilio,  1779;  P.  Pallasiana,  1790;  P.  calabrica,  and 
P.  canariensis,  1823  ;  P.  austriaca,  and  P.  pyrcnaica,  1835. 
t  Picea  cephalonica,  1824;  P.  Pinsapo,  1839  ;  P.  Apollinis,  1860. 
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arrival,  was  to  his  cherished  grove  of  cembras.  Slowly  and 
benignly  he  paced  up  the  hill  like  one  prolonging  the  pleasure 
of  anticipated  enjoyment  He  came  dorni  more  quickly,  and 
less  benignly — not  benignly  at  all,  indeed — for  when  he  reached 
the  angle  where  he  should  have  come  in  view  of  his  grove,  he 
looked  for  the  cembras  in  vain.  He  started,  stared,  and  rushed 
forward ;  not  a  cembra  was  there ;  the  Scotch  fire  were  left 
alone  in  their  glory  ;  and  there  stood  the  new  gardener  with 
the  complacent  grimace  of  one  who  had  deserv^  well  of  hia 
master — the  mens  conscia  recti  beaming  on  his  countenance— 
ready  to  claim  tlie  meetl  of  gratitude  for  having  so  well 
thinned  out  the  grove.  Believing  the  cembras  to  be  merely 
smaller  firs,  he  had  cut  them  down,  and  left  nothing  but  the 
taller  Scotch  firs.  A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing. 
The  honest  man  had  heard  that  in  thinning  it  w'as  wise  to 
take  the  weak  and  leave  the  strong,  and  h^  acted  upon  it, 
without  suspecting  that  he  ^vas  dealing  with  two  different 
quantities. 

The  Cembra  is  not  only  admirable  for  its  beauty,  but  pro* 
duces  excellent  timber.  The  wood  is  of  a  brownish  hue,  and 
has  a  most  pleasant  fragrance,  which  lasts  for  years.  On  the 
Continent  it  used  to  be  emj)loyed,  on  this  account,  in  wainscot¬ 
ing  and  panelling  rooms,  and  in  making  bookcases  and  library 
shelves.  The  fragrance  is  not,  however,  confined  to  the 
timber.  No  one  who  has  ever  experienced  it  can  forget  the 
delicious  smell  of  a  forest  of  cembras  in  the  Swiss  mountains. 
The  species  is  found  stretching  from  Switzerland  to  the  Ural 
Mountains.  The  same  species,  or  one  very  closely  allied  to  it, 
only  more  stunted  in  character,  extends  from  thence  across 
Siberia  to  the  furthest  confines  of  Asia.  It  is  not  found  in 
Japan,  but  is  there  replaced  by  a  representative  species.  In 
like  manner  another  representative  species  fills  its  place  in 
Mexico,  and  another  in  California  and  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Although  rather  out  of  place  in  point  of  date  (for  P.  cepha- 
lonica  was  not  introtluced  until  1824,  and  P.  Pinsapo  not  until 
1839),  we  may  here  notice  these  two  most  beautiful  species— 
the  one  from  Greece  and  Cephalonia,  as  its  name  implies,  and 
the  other  from  the  Ronda  of  Andalusia — both  well  character¬ 
ised  by  their  stiff  short  prickly  leaves  standing  out  on  all  sides 
of  the  branches.  The  former  was  introduced  by  General 
Napier,  while  Governor  of  Cephalonia,  in  1824 — more  to 
oblige  a  friend  who  wished  to  settle  what  tree  the  ancient 
Greek  tka-rq  really  was,  than  from  any  idea  that  the  tree 
was  new.  There  was  a  fine  old  forest  of  this  tree  on  the  Black 
Mountain  in  Cephalonia.  Part  of  it  had  been  destroyed  by 
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an  accidental  fire,  and  General  Napier  was  anxious  to  preserve 
the  rest.  He  thought  he  did  not  receive  sufficient  support  in 
this  object  from  Sir  Frederick  Adam,  the  Lord  High  Com¬ 
missioner  to  the  Ionian  Islands,  and,  Avith  his  usual  reckless 
malignity,  made  the  neglect  of  the  forest  a  charge  against 
Sir  F rederick.  This  accusation  was  published  in  his  ‘  Colo- 
‘  nies,’  and  has  been  repeated  by  Loudon  in  his  ‘  Arboretum.’ 
Sir  Frederick  Adam  never  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  notice 
it,  and  it  has  hitherto  stood  uncontradicted.  The  writer  of  the 
‘Pinetum  Britannicum’  has,  however,  taken  the  trouble  to 
inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  charge,  and  has  printed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reply  from  Count  George  Metaxa,  wlw  has  been  long 
resident  in  the  island,  and  is  well  acquainted  with  everything 
connected  with  it.  It  completely  exonerates  Sir  Frederick  from 
General  Napier’s  accusation.  He  says :  ‘  So  far  from  neg- 
‘  lecting  the  forest.  Sir  F.  Adam  named  a  person  with  the  title 
‘  of  Capitano  del  Bosco,  and  gave  him  six  men  as  guards  to 
‘  watch  and  protect  the  forest,  and  made  severe  laws  against 
‘  all  that  •  cut  or  destroyed  the  trees.’  {Phietum  Britannicum, 
wee  ‘  P.  cephalonica.’)  Two  species,  respectively  from  Persia 
and  Mingrelia,  the  oriental  spruce  and  a  silver  fir  named  Picea 
Nordmanniana,  may  also  be  here  noticed,  although  not  intro¬ 
duced  until  afterwards.  The  oriental  spruce  is  a  handsome 
tree  although  somewhat  stiff,  but  P.  Nordmanniana  is  as  lovely 
as  any  silver  fir  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  not  even  excepting 
the  P.  nobilis  of  California. 

The  conifers  from  the  southern  hemisphere,  which  were  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  eighteenth  century,  need  not  occupy  us  long.  The 
Dammara  pine,  or  Courie  pine,  of  New  Zealand,  which  is  re¬ 
markable  on  account  of  various  singular  deviations  from  the 
usual  structure  and  form  of  coniferous  trees — as,  for  example, 
having  comparatively  broad  oval  leaves  instead  of  linear  ones — 
was  discovered  in  1769,  and  attempted  to  be  introduced  into 
Britain ;  but,  as  might  be  expect^  Avith  plants  the  natural 
habitat  of  Avhose  species  is  Amboyna  and  the  warmer  parts  of 
New  Zealand,  it  was  found  to  be  very  tender,  and  consequently 
cannot  rank  as  an  addition  to  the  British  sylva. 

Neither  can  the  Araucaria  excelsa,  or  Norfolk  Island  pine, 
although  its  elegant  and  graceful  form  renders  it  a  favourite 
ornament  of  the  greenhouse.  It  Avas  brought  from  Norfolk 
Island  in  1793,  where  its  gigantic  but  graceful  form,  the  very 
personification  of  beauty  and  elegance  in  the  vegetable  world, 
was  ill  associated  Avith  the  hordes  of  brutalised  ruffians  thrust 
out  of  the  civilised  world  to  turn  an  Eden  into  a  pandemonium. 
One  very  remarkable  character  in  all  the  species  of  a  little 
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group  of  Araucarias  from  what  may  be  called  the  Australian 
district,  viz.  Norfolk  Island,  New  Caledonia,  &c.,  is  worthy  of 
special  notice — the  difterence  between  the  young  and  the  old 
leaves  ;  the  young  being  slender  curved  hooks — the  old,  broad 
flat  shining  plates  imbricated  one  over  the  other — such  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  leaves  indicating  an  affinity  to  the  cypresses,  which 
is  confirmed  by  the  form  of  the  leaves  of  the  other  Araucarias. 

The  Araucaria  imbricata  is,  on  the  other  hand,  quite  hardy, 
or  nearly  so,  and  is  the  only  Araucaria  which  can  be  said  to 
be  so.  It  is  also  the  most  singular  and  striking  in  character  of 
any,  and  already  forms  a  peculiar  feature  on  the  lawns  and 
pleasure  grounds  of  our  country  houses.  Its  native  country  is 
the  western  flanks  of  the  Chilian  Andes,  and  large  forests  of 
•it  are  scattered  over  them,  reaching  from  the  eternal  snows 
almost  to  the  plains.  Two  of  the  finest  plants  in  this  country 
were  (until  the  winter  of  1860  killed  them)  to  be  seen  in 
the  Botanic  Garden  of  Edinburgh,  and  they  were  reported  to 
have  owed  their  unusual  size  to  an  intelligent  appreciation 
of  their  natural  conditions  in  their  native  country,  and  a  prac¬ 
tical  imitation  of  it  in  this.  The  elder  Macnab,  w'ho  had  charge 
of  the  Botanic  Garden  in  Edinburgh,  reasoned  thus: — The 
Araucaria  grows  in  a  country  whose  climate  is  not  dissimilar 
to  our  OA\Ti,  but  which  is  subject  to  excessive  moisture  at  the 
period  of  the  year  when  the  winter’s  snows  on  the  peaks  above 
begin  to  melt  at  the  approach  of  summer.  So  far  as  moisture 
is  concerned,  therefore,  the  treatment  indicated  would  appear 
to  be  a  liberal  supply  of  water  in  spring  to  imitate  tlie  melting 
of  the  snows.  On  this  hint  Mr.  Macnab  acted ;  barrel  after 
barrel  of  water  was  daily  jwured  upon  the  roots  at  this  season, 
and,  whether  ondng  to  this  treatment  or  not,  the  trees  prospered 
beyond  precedent. 

Considerable  mischief  was  done  to  the  Araucaria  by  the 
winter  of  1860.  Many  fine  plants  besides  those  in  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Botanic  Garden  were  killed ;  but  more  have  survived. 
It  has  now  begun  to  fruit,  although,  probably  from  the  absence 
of  male  trees  beside  the  female  cone-bearers,  the  cones  have 
hitherto  been  only  of  small  size,  and  come  to  nothing.  At 
present  (July  1864),  a  tree  at  Tortworth  Court  (the  Earl  of 
Ducie’s),  in  Gloucestershire,  is  crowded  with  cones  in  the  man¬ 
ner  we  read  of  its  being  on  its  native  mountains,  where  the 
j)roduce  is  so  liberal  that  we  are  told  eighteen  trees  are  suffi¬ 
cient  to  supply  a  native  with  food  from  the  seeds  for  a  whole 
year.  The  cones  are  large  rounded  balls  with  very  numerous 
scales.  Magnificent  specimens  of  the  cones  of  almost  all  the 
Araucarias  are  preserved  in  our  national  collection  at  Kew. 
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The  seeds  are  large  and  well  flavoured,  and  are  eaten  raw  or 
cooked.  They  are  roasted  and  sent  down  to  the  cities  on  the 
coast,  where  they  are  exposed  for  sale  in  the  streets.  At 
first,  before  this  was  known,  some  of  our  nurserymen  who  im¬ 
ported  them  were  victimised  by  the  fraud  or  ignorance  of  their 
agents,  who,  instead  of  going  to  the  mountains  to  collect  fresh 
8^s,  made  a  more  easy  market  in  the  streets  of  Concepcion  or 
Valdivia  of  those  already  roasted. 

Other  more  tender  Araucarias  have  since  been  brought  to 
England — the  A.  brasiliensis  in  1829,  the  allied  genus  Cun- 
ninghamia  Sinensis  in  1804,  and  some  more  nearly  related  to 
the  Norfolk  Island  pine  quite  recently — but,  not  being  able  to 
bear  our  climate,  scarcely  deserve  to  be  reckoned  in  our  present 
enumeration. 

The  bevy  of  species  which  were  received  from  the  Himalayas 
about  1820-30  contained  some  beautiful  kinds  of  pines.*  We 
have  already  spoken  of  the  deodar,  which  is  perhaps  the  finest ; 
but  the  Khutrow  spruce  and  Pichta  silver  fir  are  not  far  behind. 
The  oldest  and  finest  specimens  of  the  former  in  Britain  are 
two  at  Hopetoun  House,  near  Edinburgh.  Loudon  tells  us  that 
these  were  reared  from  seeds  sent  to  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun  by 
Dr.  Govan,  of  Cupar,  in  1818,  who  had  received  them  from  his 
son  in  the  East  Indies  under  the  name  of  Khutrow. 

But  we  must  not  linger  over  the  other  Indian  beauties.  The 
Californian  and  Japanese  species  are  waiting  for  us;  and  however 
attractive  the  broad-leaved  silver  (P.  Webbiana),  the  PindroAv, 
or  the  graceful  Himalayan  hemlock  spruce  may  be,  we  have 
others  from  these  countries  which  are  not  less  beautiful  or  re¬ 
markable,  and  have  the  advantage  of  being  more  hardy  and 
more  useful.  Mexico,  and  more  particularly  California,  were 
first  opened  by  Dr.  Coulter  and  Dr.  Menzies ;  and  more  fully 
explored  by  Douglas  and  Hartweg  for  the  Horticultural 
Society  ;  by  Jeffrey  for  the  Edinburgh  Oregon  Botanical  As¬ 
sociation  ;  and  thoroughly  ransacked  by  Murray,  Bridges, 
Lobb,  Beardsley,  Lyell,  and  other  private  travellers  or  col¬ 
lectors.! 

•  The  cheer  (Pinus  longifolia),  introduced  in  1801  ;  the  Khu¬ 
trow  (A.  Sniithiana),  in  1818 ;  Picea  Pichta,  in  1820  ;  Pinus  Gerar- 
diana,  about  1820;  Picea  Webbiana,  1822;  Pinus  excelsa,  in  1827  ; 
Cedrus  Deodars,  1832 ;  Picea  Pindrow,  1837 ;  Abies  Brunoiiiana, 
1838  ;  Pinus  Royleana  (?),  1853. 

t  The  following  is  the  order  in  which  the  more  remarkable  of  the 
Cidifornian  species  have  been  introduced,  viz, :  Pinus  tuberculata, 
P.  ponderosa,  and  Abies  Douglasii,  in  1826 ;  Pinus  Monticola,  P. 
muricata,  P.  Lambertiana,  in  1827 ;  Picea  grandis,  P.  amabilis,  P. 
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Generally  speaking,  it  has  been  found  that  the  lower  vaj 
organic  being  is  in  the  scale  of  life,  the  nK)rc  extended  is  ite 
geographical  distribution.  Lowest  of  all,  the  same  infusoria 
are  to  be  found  over  the  whole  world-  Highest  in  the  vegctabk 
scale,  trees  have  a  more  restricted  range  than  any  of  the  humbkr 
or  more  simple  forms  of  vegetable  life  ;  and  it  has  been  noticed 
that  this  is  peculiarly  the  case  in  North-west  America,  where 
many  trees  are  found  confined  to  Isolated  spots  of  small  ei- 
tent.  But  it  would  seem  as  if  Nature,  to  compensate  for  the 
limited  quantity  of  individuals,  had  lavished  all  her  powes 
in  producing  sometlung  more  than  usually  fine.  Here  base 
been  found  some  of  the  most  wonderful  conifers  on  the  face  of 
the  globe.  If  we  look  for  beauty,  what  can  surpass  the  ‘  noble’ 
silver  fir  (Picea  nobilis)?  If  for  grace  or  elegance,  wliat  can  be 
finer  than  the  Calilbrnian  hemlock  spruce  (Abies  Albertiaaa)? 
If  w'e  seek  for  excellence  of  timber,  where  can  any  conifer  he 
found  to  beat  the  Douglas  fir  in  strength,  straightness,  tenaci^, 
elasticity,  and  durability?  If  we  look  for  bizarre  and  curiooB 
forms,  we  liave  the  great  hook-coned  ])ines  (P.  Sabiuiana  and 
Coulteri),  with  cones  as  large  as  a  child’s  or  even  a  man’s  head, 
with  the  scales  so  curiously  carved  into  great  curved  hooks, 
that  strangei-s  to  tlie  works  of  nature  can  hardly  believe  that 
it  is  not  the  cunning  liandiwork  of  a  skilled  artist^ — and  the 
handiwork  of  a  skilled  artist  it  is,  indeed,  but  of  one  Avith  whom 
nothing  human  can  com{>ete.*  If  we  ask  for  size,  what  can 


nobilis,  in  1831 ;  Abies  Menziesii,  Picea  bracteata,  Finns  Coulteri, 
P.  Sabiniana,  in  1832 ;  P.  insignis,  in  1833 ;  Taxodium  semper- 
virens,  in  1840,  allbougli  known  since  1796;  Pinus  Balfouriana,  in 
1852;  Wellingtonia  gigantea,  in  1853 ;  Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  &c. 
in  1854. 

*  These  hook-coned  pines  have  not  been  found  to  thrive  well 
in  Britain,  where  they  have  done  so  it  is  exceptional ;  but  a  re¬ 
markable  indication  of  the  kind  of  climate  suited  for  them  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  a  cone  of  P.  Sabiniana  was  plucked  by  CoL 
Wright  Hudson  from  a  tree  in  a  garden  at  Simferopol  during  the 
Crimean  war.  This  tree  could  not  be  older  than  twenty-three  years 
of  age,  the  first  seeds  sent  to  this  country  having  been  those  sent  by 
Douglas  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London  in  1832.  That 
society  was  in  friendly  communication  and  intercourse  with  all  the 
great  Botanic  gardens  in  Europe,  and  no  doubt  supplied  to  the 
Russian  botanists  the  seeds  from  which  the  tree  in  question  sprung. 
It  is  interesting  to  find  the  produce  of  this  tree  returning  to  die 
bosom  from  which  its  parent  started.  Col.  Hudson,  on  his  return 
from  the  Crimean  war,  brought  the  cone  with  him,  and  presented  it 
to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  in  whose  collection  at  South 
Keosuigton  it  now  ia. 
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ilaewhere  be  produced  to  match  the  great  silver  fir  (Picea 
grancHs)  which  rises  in  a  single  spire  of  rich  green  foliage 
300  feet  to  the  heavens,  or  the  great  sugar  pine,  ako  a  giant 
of  300  feet  in  height  ?  This  wonderful  tree  has  timber  of  good 
quality,  and  yields  an  amber-coloured  resin  which,  when  the 
tree  has  been  partially  burned,  becomes  white  and  crumbly, 
tnd  has  a  sweetish  taste,  so  that  it  is  sometimes  used  by  the 
settlers  as  a  substitute  for  sugar,  whence  the  English  name  of 
the  tree?  In  composition,  the  sugar  is  a  true  manna  and 
has  the  same  medicinal  properties.  This  tree  also  bears  a 
wonderful  cone.  It  is  one  of  the  Weymouth  pines,  but  instead 
of  having  a  cone  two  inches  in  length  like  the  common  Wey¬ 
mouth,  it  has  one  suitable  in  proportion  to  the  dimensions  of 
the  tree  itself — \'iz.  nearly  two  feet  in  length.  It  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  1826  by  Douglas,  who,  after  getting  a  hasty  glimpse 
of  it  on  one  of  his  expeditions,  searched  for  two  or  three  years 
loiter  before  he  again  met  with  it.  His  journal  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  his  final  success,  and  although  he  Avrites 
like  an  uneducated  man,  as  in  fact  he  was,  there  is  a  charm  in 
the  simplicity  of  his  narrative.* 

‘  I  left  my  camp  this  morning  at  daylight  on  an  excursion,  leaving 
my  guide  to  take  care  of  the  camp  and  horses  until  my  return  in  the 
evening.  About  an  hour’s  walk  from  my  camp  I  was  met  by  an 
Indian,  who,  on  discovering  me,  strung  his  bow  and  placed  on  his 
left  arm  a  sleeve  of  racoon  skin,  and  stood  ready  on  the  defence. 
As  I  was  well  convinced  this  was  prompted  through  fear,  never  be¬ 
fore  having  seen  such  a  being  as  me,  I  laid  my  gun  at  my  feet  on 
the  ground  and  waved  my  hand  for  him  to  come  to  me,  which  he 
with  great  caution.  I  made  him  place  his  bow  and  quiver  be¬ 
tide  my  gun,  and  then  struck  a  light  and  gave  him  to  smoke  and  a 
few  beads.  With  my  pencil  I  made  a  rough  sketch  of  the  cone  and 
pine  I  wanted  and  showed  it  him,  when  he  instantly  pointed  to  the 
hills  about  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  to  the  south.  As  I  wanted  to  go 
in  that  direction,  he  seemingly  with  much  good  will  went  with  me. 
At  midday  I  reached  my  long-wished-for  Finus,  and  lost  no  time  in 
examining  and  endeavouring  to  collect  specimens  and  seeds.  New 
n  strange  things  seldom  fail  to  make  great  impressions,  and  we  are 
often  at  first  liable  to  overrate  them.  And  now,  lest  I  should  never 
see  my  friends  to  tell  them  verbally  of  this  most  beautiful  and  im- 


*  Poor  Douglas,  who  perished  at  last  in  a  pit-fall  set  for  bears  or 
buffalos  in  a  North  American  forest,  was  in  early  life  one  of  the 
under-gardeners  at  Raitb,  in  Fifeshire.  When  he  sent  back  to 
S|M)tland  the  seeds  of  that  magnificent  pine  which  will  perpetuate 
his  name,  one  of  the  first  of  the  cones  was  addressed  by  him  to  his 
old  master,  Ferguson  of  Raith,  and  the  tree  is  now  one  of  the  finest 
ornaments  of  that  noble  domain. 
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mensely  large  tree,  I  now  state  the  dimensions  of  the  largest  one  I 
could  find  that  was  blown  down  by  the  wind :  3  feet  from  the 
ground,  57  feet  9  inches  in  circumference  ;  134  feet  from  the  ground, 
17  feet  5  inches;  extreme  length,  215  feet.  The  trees  are  remark¬ 
ably  straight;  bark  uncommonly  smooth  for  such  largo  timber,  of  a 
whitish  or  light  brown  colour,  and  yields  a  great  quantity  of  gum  of 
a  bright  amber  colour.  The  large  trees  are  destitute  of  branches 
generally  for  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  tree  ;  branches  pen¬ 
dulous,  and  the  cones  hanging  from  their  points  like  sugar-loaves 
in  a  grocer’s  shop.  It  being  only  on  the  very  largest  trees  that 
cones  are  seen,  the  putting  myself  in  possession  of  throe  cones  (all  I 
could)  nearly  brought  my  life  to  an  end.  Being  unable  to  climb  or 
hew  down  any,  I  look  my  gun,  and  was  busy  clipping  them  from 
the  branches  with  ball,  when  eight  Indians  came  at  the  report  of 
my  gun.  They  were  all  painted  with  red  earth,  armed  with  bows, 
arrows,  spears  of  bone,  and  flint  knives,  and  seemed  to  me  anything 
but  friendly.  I  endeavoured  to  explain  to  them  what  I  wanted,  and 
they  seemed  satisfied  and  sat  down  to  smoke,  but  had  no  sooner  done 
than  I  perceived  one  string  his  bow,  and  another  sharpen  his  flint 
knife  with  a  pair  of  wooden  pincers,  and  hang  it  on  the  wrist  of 
the  right  hand,  which  gave  me  ample  testimony  of  their  inclination. 

I  could  not  save  myself  by  flight ;  and  without  any  hesitation  I  went 
backwards  six  paces  and  cocked  my  gun,  and  then  pulled  from  my 
belt  one  of  my  pistols,  which  I  held  in  my  left  hand.  I  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  fight  for  my  life.  As  I  as  much  as  possible  endeavoured 
to  preserve  my  coolness,  and  perhaps  did  so,  I  stood  eight  or  ten 
minutes  looking  at  them  and  they  at  me  without  a  word  passing, 
till  one  at  last,  who  seemed  to  be  the  leader,  made  a  sign  for  tobacco, 
which  I  said  they  should  get  on  condition  of  going  and  fetching  me 
some  cones.  They  went,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  out  of  sight  I 
picked  up  my  three  cones  and  a  few  twigs  and  made  a  quick  retreat 
to  my  camp,  which  I  gained  at  dusk.  How  irksome  night  is  to 
such  a  one  as  me  under  my  circumstances !  Cannot  speak  a  word 
to  my  guide ;  have  not  a  book  to  read ;  constantly  in  expectation 
of  an  attack  ;  and  the  position  I  am  now  in  is  lying  on  the  grass 
with  my  gun  beside  me,  writing  by  the  light  of  my  Columbian 
candle,  a  piece  of  wood  containing  resin.’  {^Douglas'  Journal,  quoted 
in  ‘  Pinetum  Britannicum*  voc.  P.  Lambertiana.) 

Enormous  as  these  trees  are,  however,  they  are  still  surpassed 
by  the  red  wood  *  and  mammoth  tree,  two  allied  species,  whose 
dimensions  task  the  imagination  to  realise.  The  former  is 
found  in  considerable  quantities  throughout  California.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  it,  Douglas  says,  ‘  The  great  beauty  of  Californian 
‘  vegetation  is  a  species  of  Taxodium  which  gives  the  mountains 
*  a  most  peculiar — I  was  almost  going  to  say  awful — appearance, 

*  Taxodium  sempervirens,  called  red  wood  by  the  settlers  from 
the  rich  red  colour  of  its  timber,  and  Wellingtonia  gigantea,  named 
the  mammoth  tree  from  its  size. 
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‘  something  which  plainly  tells  us  we  are  not  in  Europe.’  And 
it  would  appear  that  this  solemn  character  has  reigned  over  the 
landscape,  not  merely  for  thousands  of  years  (the  rings  of 
annual  growth  in  one  tree,  where  they  were  counted,  proved 
upwards  of  twelve  hundred  years),  but  far  back  into  the  dim 
abyss  of  time,  before  even  the  wandering  savage  passed  under 
its  shade,  down  into  the  tertiary  deposits.  M.  Lesquereux  has 
identified  this  tree  among  the  fossil  remains  of  the  tertiary 
strata  in  Vancouver’s  Island. 

The  mammoth  tree  or  W ellingtonia  gigantea  is  still  larger  than 
its  cousin  the  red  wood.  The  average  dimensions  of  a  full-grown 
tree  are  about  300  feet  in  height  and  90  feet  in  circumference, 
but  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor  saw  one  450  feet  high  and  116  feet 
in  circumference.  The  portion  of  the  bark  of  one  of  these  trees 
set  up  in  the  Crystal  Palace  has  familiarised  Englishmen  wth 
the  general  appearance  of  its  stem ;  the  bark  is  of  great  thick¬ 
ness  and  strength,  a  property  which  is  essential  to  the  existence 
of  the  tree,  for  the  timber  is  so  soft  and  brittle  that,  but  for  the 
bark  supporting  it,  it  would  be  broken  across  by  the  wind. 
The  follomng  account  of  an  expedition  by  Mr.  Patrick  Black, 
to  procure  se^s  of  it,  illustrates  this  as  well  as  some  other  points 
of  interest.  The  species  is  only  known  to  exist  in  three  locali¬ 
ties — one  at  Calaveros  (the  grove  first  discovered),  whence  the 
specimen  in  the  Crystal  Palace  was  obtained,  and  where  ninety- 
two  trees  still  remain;  another  at  Mariposa,  which  contains  about 
four  hundred  trees ;  and  a  third  in  Fresno  County,  the  trees  in 
which  amount  to  about  six  hundred.  The  grove  selected  by 
Mr.  Black  for  his  operations  was  the  Marijjosa  grove: — 

‘Well  supplied  with  ammunition,*  for  the  seeds  were  to  be  obtained 
bj  shooting  down  the  cones,  which  are  about  the  size  of  walnuts, 
and  cannot  bo  reached  in  any  other  way,  ‘  he  took  his  departure  for 
the  Mariposa  grove,  which  is  a  long  way  in  the  outer  world — not 
that  it  is  without  its  own  inhabitants,  its  own  hotel  (kept  by  an  old 
hunter),  nay,  even  its  own  authorities,  as  Mr.  Black  had  like  to  find 
to  bis  cost.  He  took  up  his  quarters  with  the  old  hunter,  who  may 
rather  be  said  to  have  kept  open  house  than  a  hotel,  as  the  sky  was 
the  only  roof  he  had — a  roof  apparently  not  yet  being  considered 
essential  to  the  comforts  of  a  hotel  in  these  parts,  although  one 
might  have  thought  that  it  would,  seeing  that  the  forest  is  6,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  there  was  frost  every  night  while 
Mr.  Black  was  there.  He  visited  the  grove  daily,  shooting  down  a 
cone  or  two  to  see  that  they  were  ripe  before  beginning  to  make  his 
collection.  He  soon  found,  however,  that  it  would  take  a  battery 
of  ammunition  and  an  army  of  sharpshooters  to  make  even  a  moderate 
collection  of  seeds.  The  seed  is  exceedingly  small,  a  mere  scale,  so 
that  the  produce  of  a  whole  week’s  shooting  might  be  held  in  one’s 
waistcoat  pocket.  Mr.  Black  soon  tired  of  this,  and  seeing  one  or 
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two  trees  of  less  size  than  the  others,  and  being  apparently  a  mto 
of  a  logical  turn  of  mind,  came  to  the  conclusion,  first,  that  it  wooll 
be  easier  to  fill  his  wallet  by  cutting  down  a  tree  than  by  shootiag 
down  the  cones  ;  second,  that  it  could  be  done ;  and,  lastly,  that  ai 
it  could  be  done  it  should  be  done ;  so  boldly  putting  behind  him 
the  fear  of  the  anathemas  of  the  “New  York  Courier”  and  of  the 
“  Gardener’s  Clironicle,”  as  well  as  the  nearer  terror  of  the  local 
authorities,  at  once,  with  the  assistance  of  his  host  and  two  Frendi* 
men  (that  the  three  most  civilised  nations  in  the  world  might  all  be 
represented  in  the  perpetration  of  the  sacrilegious  deed),  proceeM 
to  put  his  intent  into  execution.  They  first  selected  the  smallest 
tree  which  they  could  find  in  the  grove  ;  it  was  24  feet  in  circum¬ 
ference,  and  took  Black  and  the  hunter  three  days’  hard  work  to 
level  with  the  ground,  one  cutting  on  each  side  of  the  tree.  In¬ 
crease  of  appetite  growing  by  what  it  fed  on,  another  and  another 
shared  the  same  fate,  until  they  had  actually  cut  down  four  of  these 
magnificent  trees,  the  last  and  largest  being  42  feet  in  circumference, 
which  tcok  a  week  to  cut  and  fell  before  the  two  Frenchmen ;  not 
however,  before  the  echoes  of  their  axes  reached  the  ears  of  Judge 
Lynch,  who  soon  stopped  the  fun,  and,  in  simple  but  unmistakea^ 
language,  gave  him  to  understand  that  it  would  be  “  dangerous  ”  to 
try  it  again.  In  other  words,  the  authorities  interfered,  and  although 
they  did  not  lynch  Pat  (which  would  not  have  set  the  trees  ng 
again),  they  told  him  that  they  would  if  he  cut  down  any  more, 
lie  found  the  wood  exceedingly  soft  and  brittle,  so  much  so  that 
one  of  the  trees  in  falling  snapped  in  three  places  before  it  reached 
the  ground,  carrying  away  whole  groves  of  silver  firs  and  pine  before 
it.  But  the  bark  was  correspondingly  tough,  and  Mr.  Black  and 
his  friends  found  it  a  great  deal  worse  to  cut  through  than  the  wood 
—this  being  one  of  those  beautiful  compensative  arrangements  viiA 
we  frequently  meet  with  in  the  mechanism  of  nature.’  (Murray,  k 
Edin.  New  PhiL  Journ.  2nd  series.  April  1860.) 

From  California  to  Mexico  is  an  easy  step,  but  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  conifers  of  the  latter  country  is  in  a  sad  state  of 
confusion.  There  appears  to  be  considerable  variation  in  some 
of  the  characters  of  the  species.  It  is  so  even  in  California,  but 
as  we  go  southwards  the  difficulty  of  identifying  species  percep¬ 
tibly  increases.  A  nurseryman  named  Roezl,  who  collected  m 
that  country,  has  done  infinite  mischief  by  sending  home  large 
numbers  of  specimens  of  cones,  leaves,  and  seeds,  under  diffe¬ 
rent  names,  which  have  for  the  most  part  been  adopted  and 
had  descriptions  appended  to  them  by  Mr.  Gordon,  in  a  work 

Eublished  by  him  under  the  name  of  ‘  The  Pinetum’ — not  to 
e  confounded  with  Messrs.  Lawson’s  ‘  Pinetum  Britanmcmn,’ 
which  is  a  work  of  a  very  different  stamp.  About  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-five  so-called  species  of  Mexican  conifers  of 
Roezl’s  and  Hartweg’s  collecting  have  been  described  by  him 
as  distinct.  These  by  some  are  thought  to  be  all  mere  varieties 
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rf  five  or  BIX  spociee,  and  by  no  one  of  moderate  authority  are 
estimateil  at  more  than  a  score. 

This  manufacture  of  names  and  describing  species  as  distinct 
which  are  not  bo,  is  a  species  of  coining  which  should  be 
amenable  to  the  law  as  much  as  the  coining  of  bad  money.  It 
ia  done  by  unscrupulous  collectors  in  order  to  get  a  higher 
price  for  their  seeds,  and  is  encouraged  by  unscrupulous 
Biffserymen  in  order  to  dispose  of  a  greater  number  of  plants, 
and  at  higher  prices  than  they  would  receive  if  the  truth  were 
known.  The  Mexican  species  must  therefore  wait  the  revision 
of  some  com|)etent  botanist.  Few  if  any  of  them,  however, 
are  thoroughly  hardy,  although  some  of  them  would  be  valuable 
additions  to  our  sylva  if  they  really  were  so.  The  peculiar 
character  of  the  ])ine8  is  long  green  foliage  hanging  in  tufts 
from  the  ends  of  the  branches ;  and  at  least  one  of  them 
(Pinus  Don  Pedri)  lias  curious  cones  almost  as  large  as  those 
of  the  sugar  pine. 

A  word  or  two,  before  we  conclude,  u|X)n  the  introductions 
from  Japan.  Our  knowledge  of  the  botany  of  that  sealed  land 
was,  until  its  recent  opening  under  our  treaties,  confined  to  the 
works  of  three  authors — Thunberg,  Kicmjifer,  and,  of  later  date. 
Von  Sielxild,  wdio  for  many  years  actetl  as  consul  in  Japan  for 
the  Dutch,  the  most  favoured  nation  of  the  Japanese,  and  who 
took  advantage  of  his  ojiportunities  to  collect,  and  with  Zucca- 
rini’s  assistance  to  publish,  an  excellent  flora  of  that  country. 
Considering  how  rigidly  foreigners  have  been  excluded  from  it 
from  time  immemorial,  it  is  surjirising  that  we  knew  so  much 
of  it  as  we  did,  but  it  is  not  surprising  that  as  soon  as  its 
ports  were  opened  our  English  botanists  and  nurserymen 
hastened  to  put  their  knowledge  of  it  to  practical  use.  Mr. 
Fortune  and  the  younger  Veitch  both  visited  it  at  the  same 
time,  and  to  them  we  owe  the  introduction  of  almost  all  the 
Japanese  plants  of  interest  previously  known,  as  well  as  many 
novelties.  Of  the  conifers  sent  home  by  them,  several  were 
dbeolutely  new  to  botanists — all  were  new  to  Britain.  The 
two  which  will  probably  take  their  place  as  first  favourites 
are  the  Thujo])sis  dolabrata,  a  flat-leaved  cypress  with  leaves 
rf  a  lovely  glossy  green  above  and  broad  silver  bands  be¬ 
neath,  and  bearing  a  considerable  prima  facie  resemblance  to  a 
lycopod ;  the  other,  the  Japanese  umbrella  pine  (Sciadopi- 
tys  verticillata)  is  of  great  interest  to  botanists  from  its  com¬ 
plication  of  affinities,  and  as  it  is  a  great  favourite  with  the 
Japanese  for  its  beauty,  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  we 
■hall  like  it  too.  The  name,  however,  does  not  refer,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Italian  umbrella  pine,  to  the  tree,  but  to  the  leaves. 
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which  are  arranged  in  little  clusters  spreading  out  like  a  head 
of  hemlock  or  the  ribs  of  an  umbrella.  It  is  dark  green,  and 
spiral  in  habit. 

Mr.  Fortune’s  name  suggests  the  mention  of  his  discoveries 
in  China.  Without  a  passing  allusion  to  its  productions,  our 
sketch  would  be  incomplete.  Very  few  conifers,  however,  have 
been  received  from  that  country — four  or  five  at  most.*  The 
most  remarkable  of  them  is  the  Pseudolarix  Kaempferi,  whose 
barbarous  generic  name,  half  Latin,  half  Greek,  and  wholly, 
not  half  false,  ought  to  be  changed.  It  is  a  transition  form 
between  the  larch  and  the  cedar,  with  very  remarkable  charac¬ 
ters  of  its  own,  and  has  a  lovely  light  green  foliage,  with  fine 
sabre-shajMjd  leaves.  It  promises  to  be  hardy  (at  least  in  the 
south  of  England),  and  we  should  willingly  be  without  many 
another  species  to  have  this  one. 


Art.  III. — 1.  Miscellaneous  Remains  from  the  Commonplace 
Book  of  Richard  Hhatehi,  D.D.,  late  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 
London ;  1864. 

2.  Memoirs  of  Richard  Whately,  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  With 
a  Glance  at  his  Cotempotaries  and  Times.  By  WiLLIAM 
John  Fitzpatrick,  J.P.  2  vols.  London :  1864. 


^uis  little  volume  of  the  ‘  Commonplace  Book  ’  will  be 
readily  welcomed  by  the  many  who  are  grateful  to  Arch¬ 
bishop  Whately  for  the  intellectual  assistance  which  he  has 
afforded  them,  and  also  by  the  few  who  cherish  a  more  par¬ 
ticular  and  personal  recollection  of  the  man  himself — his  quaint, 
original,  powerful  style  of  thought  and  language,  his  manliness, 
his  love  of  truth,  his  crotchets,  and  his  weaknesses.  It  is  as 
thoroughly  characteristic  as  any  record  of  the  fresh  and  natural 
impressions  of  a  man  of  his  genius  was  certain  to  be.  For  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  "WTiately  was  in  no  degree  a  collector 
of  other  men’s  thoughts.  What  most  of  us  call  a  commonplace 
book,  is  a  collection  of  facts  and  sentiments  derived  from 
others’  writings,  which  readers  note  down  with  a  \dew  of  using 
them  on  the  proper  occasion.  To  Whately  such  a  process  would 
have  been  impossible.  His  ‘  Commonplace  Book  ’  preserves 
merely  the  first  rapid  flow  of  thought  as  it  occurred  to 
himself  on  any  subject  which  attracted  his  fancy ;  or,  to 
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8|)cak  more  accurately,  as  he  believed  it  occurred  to  himself ; 
for  his  comparative  deficiency  of  general  reading,  and  disregard 
of  authority,  made  him  often  fancy  himself  original  when 
saving  what  had  been  said  before.  Hence  may  arise  some 
dlsapiH)intment  to  the  reader;  for  AVhately’s  first  thoughts 
were  not  his  best :  they  were  rather  rough  outlines  of  thought, 
which  it  was  his  habit  to  polish  by  turning  them  over  and  over 
in  his  mind,  and  to  enrich  wth  his  j)eculiar  wealth  of  homely 
illustration.  Some  of  the  contents  of  the  work  also  seem  to 
us  to  have  been  already  used  by  their  author  in  other  shapes. 
For  instance,  the  amusing  chapter  on  ‘  mushroom  celebrity 
‘  arising  from  puzzle-headedness,’  will  be  found  nearly  word 
for  word  in  the  Archbishop’s  commentary  on  Bacon’s  55th 
essay,  ‘  On  Honour  and  Reputation  ;  ’  and  probably  there  are 
many  instances,  scattered  through  the  miscellaneous  mass  of 
his  writings,  in  which  he  had  already  given  the  contents  of 
this  ‘  Commonplace  Book  ’  to  the  public  in  one  shape  or 
another.  Still,  such  as  they  are,  they  will  afford  abundant 
materials  for  farther  thought  to  any  one  who  peruses  them, 
besides  the  mere  enjoyment  of  the  practical  sense  and  mother 
wit  with  which  they  overflow.  As  for  Mr.  F'itzpatrick’s  two 
volumes,  we  name  them,  as  in  duty  bound,  because  we  have 
made  considerable  use  of  their  contents  in  the  absence  of  any 
more  authentic  record  of  the  external  facts  of  the  Archbishop’s 
life.  But  the  lively  compiler  himself  would  j)robably  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  finding  them  rated  as  anything  more  than  a  mere 
Were  (Poccasion.  In  one  respect  he  has  done  the  subject  of  his 
biography  more  than  justice:  while  preserving,  with  all  the 
appreciation  of  humour  which  belongs  to  his  eountry,  many  of 
the  Archbishop’s  best  jokes  and  some  of  his  most  outrageous 
puns,  he  has  attributed  to  him,  in  mere  wantonness,  the  author¬ 
ship  of  numbers  of  anonymous  witticisms  which  have  floated 
in  the  atmosphere  of  Oxford  common  rooms,  or  of  the  Castle 
at  Dublin,  for  the  last  half  century. 

We  do  not  purpose,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  enter  into 
any  detailed  examination  of  that  great  division  of  the  late 
Archbishop’s  work  in  life  which  was,  no  doubt,  in  itself  the 
most  im])ortant,  and  also  that  by  which  he  was  best  known 
and  most  appreciated ;  the  effect  which  he  pi'oduced  on  reli¬ 
gious  opinion,  or  more  properly  on  religious  thought,  in 
this  country.  The  subject  is  too  large  and  too  serious.  The 
ordinary  verdict  ])assed  on  him  by  his  contemj)oraries  has,  no 
doubt,  its  share  t)f  truth — that  liis  work  was  destructive,  not 
constructive.  He  was  first  led  to  think  on  these  topics  at  a' 
periixl  when  religious  agitation  was  absolutely  still,  except  in 
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the  oonn)arativcly  limited  and  exclusive  circle  of  Evanj^elical 
thoujiht.  The  first  stone  of  offence,  against  which  the  impulses 
of  his  logical  mind  stumble<l,  consistetl  of  the  ordinary  and 
most  unreal  defences  which  ‘  high-and-dry  ’  orthodoxy,  as  it 
has  been  subseqiiently  called,  had  set  up  round  Church  and 
State.  And  it  was  his  keen  sense  of  the  real  feebleness,  and  yet 
of  the  massive  vis  inertia,  which  that  ancient  fortress  displayed, 
which  led  him  to  indulge  ])eq)etually  in  the  favourite  process 
of  discovering  and  dwelling  on  its  Aveak  points,  of  testing  all 
])rojK>sitions  by  their  ultimate  results,  and  dispelling,  by  his  un¬ 
rivalled  mixture  of  homely  humour  and  close  argument,  the 
kind  of  haze  which  ]>eople  of  half  opinions  spread  either 
intentionally'  or  unconsciously  around  them.  Generally  s]>eak- 
ing,  therefore,  Whately  is  set  doAvn  as  one  of  those  men  of 
negative  genius  who,  by'  attacks  on  existing  convictions  of 
which  they  do  not  themselves  foresee  the  results,  pre})are  the 
way  for  more  thorough  assailants.  But  this  is  not  altogether 
a  just  a])preciation.  Religious  truth  assumes  many  aspects  to 
minds  differently  organised.  AVith  some — jirobably  most  of 
those  Avho  open  their  mind  seriously'  to  it — the  prevailing  asj)ect 
is  dogmatic.  Plenty  are  ready'  to  say  Avdth  Dr.  Newman,  ‘  from 
‘  the  age  of  fifteen,  dogma  has  been  the  fundamental  principle 
‘  of  my  religion.’  There  are  many  others  who  either  reject 
dogmatic  truth,  or  shrink  from  it  Avith  distaste,  and  appear  to 
‘rest  their  oAvn  religious  jiersuasions  chiefly'  on  sentiment ;  and 
this  kind  of  religion,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  tending  more  and 
more  to  rely  on  emotion  and  to  ignore  historical  faith,  has  no 
doubt  ])eculiar  attracti<»n  for  younger  minds  at  the  present 
day’.  But  there  is  a  third  class  of  minds,  also,  Avhich  are  not 
attracted  by'  dogmatic  truth,  and  yet  cannot  reject  it;  which 
regard  most  of  that  AA'hich  extreme  jiarties  in  the  Church 
call  dogma  as  superstition,  but  retain  the  rest,  having 
tiKi  substantial  cravings  to  be  content  with  mere  emotional 
religicm.  Such  minds  as  these  construct  for  themseU’es  a 
creed,  by  adhering  to  a  fcAv  received  fundamental  doctrines 
AAnth  logical  or  illogical  jiertinacity,  and  discarding  all  the 
,  sujierstructure  which  churches  or  sectaries  have  reared  on  this 
< foundation,  as  of  mere  human  origin.  Such  Avas,  no  doubt, 
the  character  of  AVhately’s  religion.  And  it  Avere  as  Avell  that 
those  Avho  cfmdemn  it  Avithout  demur  as  meagre  and  unsatis- 
factitry' — Avho  consider  the  believer  who  rejects  at  once  eccle¬ 
siastical  authority'  on  the  one  side,  and  iiiAA’ard  light  on  the  other, 
as  fl»unding  his  faith,  in  reality,  on  a  mere  act  of  the  Avill ;  as 
being  in  truth  hisoAvn  Pope  AA'ithout  ])retension  to  infallibility — 
shoidd  reflect  that,  in  one  AA’ay  or  another,  the  same  objection 
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applies  to  the  system  of  every  man  who  holds  any  positive 
reli<i:it)us  belief  at  all,  from  the  completest  system  of  the  most 
exclusive  Church  doAvn  to  the  creed  of  the  mere  Deist.  No 
uuin  really  yields,  on  religious  questions,  to  downright  logical 
comjmlsion.  At  one  stage  or  other  in  the  process  the  Avill 
comes  in.  He  who  throws  off  all  fragments  of  Protestant 
opinion  and  clings  resolutely  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  does  so, 
in  the  first  instance,  by  one  bold  act  of  choice ;  it  is  his  will, 
not  his  belief,  which  he  really  submits  in  the  first  instance  to 
the  dictation  of  liis  ])riest.  So  with  liim  who  deliberately  accepts 
the  common  Protestant  view  of  the  exclusive  and  absolute 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures :  it  is  by  an  act  of  the  will  that 
he  assumes  this  fundamental  doctrine,  from  which  all  others 
follow.  To  prove  its  truth  to  any  one  else  is  simply  impos¬ 
sible.  At  some  link  or  other  of  the  chain,  its  real  strength, 
in  every  system,  is  afforded  by  an  assumption.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  a  man  assumes  certain  of  your  fundamental  doctrines 
(that  is,  treats  them  as  proved,  but  by  arjruments  which  in 
truth  rest  on  assum])tions),  and  rejects  all  the  rest  of  your 
system,  you  may  hold  his  doctrine  unsatisfying  if  you  will,  but 
you  cannot  with  reason  term  it  illogical :  it  is  no  more  so  than 
your  o^vn. 

We  have  rather  reluctantly  gone  even  thus  far  into  the 
character  of  Whately’s  theological  views,  feeling  that  it  is  a 
subject  on  which  we  ought  not  to  bestow  many  words,  and  on 
which  few  words  are  liable  to  be  misconstrued ;  but  we  were 
anxious  at  the  outset  to  place  his  case  fairly,  as  we  consider  it, 
before  the  reader.  Because  he  had  no  mercy  for  other  people’s 
opinions,  the  suspicion,  at  least  of  many,  is  that  he  had  no 
affirmative  opinions  of  his  own.  But,  in  truth,  to  the  few 
essential  tenets  of  theology  on  which  alone  he  dwelt  he  held 
with  unshaken  firmness.  His  last  recorded  words  were  surely 
not  the  feeble  utterance  of  a  deathbed,  but  the  summary  of  a 
life’s  convictions :  ‘  It  is  a  great  mercy,’  said  a  friend  to  him, 
‘that  though  your  body  is  weak,  your  intellect  is  vigorous 
‘  still.’  ‘  Talk  to  me  no  more  of  intellect,’  he  replied ;  ‘  there, 
‘  is  nothing  for  me  now  but  Christ.’ 

Whately  was  bom  in  1787,  and  spent  his  youth  and  early 
middle-age  almost  wholly  at  Oxford.  He  was  a  Fellow  of 
Oriel,  then,  after  a  short  experience  of  a  country  living.  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  St.  Alban’s  Hall ;  and  only  left  the  University  in  1831, 
when  promoted  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Dublin.  These  dates 
are  a  little  forgotten  by  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  mixing  up . 
the  period  of  his  academical  career  with  that  of  the  so-called 
Tractarian  movement.  That  movement,  substantially,  dates 
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only  from  1833.  The  strong  part  which  AVhately  took  in 
opjKtsition  to  it  belongs  to  later  days  —  some  time  after  his 
connexion  with  the  University  had  ceased.  He  was  pupil  to 
Copleston,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  a  man  ten  years 
older  than  himself.  ‘From  you,’  he  said  in  a  letter  to  the 
Bishop  in  1845,  ‘  I  have  derived  the  main  principles  on  which 
‘  I  have  acted  and  sj)eculated  through  life.’  One  can  conceive 
the  mixed  feelings  \vith  which  the  cautious  though  acute  prelate 
must  have  received  this  flattering  testimony  from  so  dangerous 
a  quarter.  Davison,  Ellison,  Cardw'ell,  Senior,  w’ere  chief 
among  his  immediate  contemporaries  j  while  Keble,  Arnold, 
Ham|)den,  Milman,  were  of  somewhat  later  date — Newman 
much  later  :  and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  three  years  at  the 
University  constitute  a  generation.  Among  these  there  were 
men  of  many  different  minds ;  but  of  the  so-called  Liberals 
of  Whately’s  own  day,  it  might  be  said,  generally  speaking, 
that  their  views  were  confined  to  the  establishment  of  more 
open  and  tolerant  views  on  social  and  ecclesiastical  questions 
than  those  prevalent  at  Oxford  ;  they  did  not  seek  to  promote 
any  special  line  of  thought  on  doctrinal  questions  ;  for  the  pas¬ 
sions  which  these  arouse  then  lay,  happily  or  unhappily  for 
truth,  entranced  in  an  ominous  sleep.  Among  these  Whately 
attained  his  great  influence  chiefly  by  his  thoroughgoing 
nature,  his  honest  and  fearless  logic.  Most  men  who  stiU 
cherished  the  conventional  truisms  of  the  place  found  them¬ 
selves  forced  to  drop  off  from  him,  after  going  mth  him  a 
certain  distance.  With  younger  men  he  had  great  influence 
through  the  generous  and  expansive  nature  of  his  political 
liberalism,  and  (it  must  be  added)  not  a  little  of  the  Johnsonian 
tendency  to  argue  down,  trip  up,  and  domineer  over,  anta¬ 
gonists  in  controversy.  Two  of  his  productions,  among  the 
relics  of  those  free  and  happy  days,  deserve  })articular  remem¬ 
brance.  The  first  of  these  is  the  well-known  little  pamphlet 
of  ‘  Historic  Doubts  respecting  Napoleon  Buonaparte,’  which 
remains,  odd  to  say,  the  most  popular  work  of  the  author.  We 
had  in  our  hand  recently  the  thirteenth  edition  of  it,  published 
when  the  nephew  of  its  hero  had  become  President  of  the 
French  Republic,  and  there  may  have  been  more  since.  It 
w'ould  be  idle  to  attach  much  imjK)rtance  to  a  mere  clever 
-'squib ;  but  it  has  been  misunderstood,  and  under-rated  as  well 
as  over-rated.  To  fancy  it  an  answer  to  Hume’s  objection  to 
miracles  is  absurd.  But  it  is  directed  against  reasoners  who 
argue  thus  (and  -wTiters  on  Hume’s  side  are  constantly  falling 
into  the  confusion,  intentionally  or  casually):  ‘Miracles  can- 
‘  not  be  believed  on  human  testimony.  But  in  addition  to 
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‘  this,  the  testimony  on  which  you  receive  them  is  full  of 
‘  inconsistencies  and  absurdities.’  The  AVhateleian  answer  is — 

‘  If  no  testimony  will  make  miracles  credible,  then  the  character 
‘  of  the  testimony  is  unimportant.  But  if  it  is  important,  then 
‘  I  wnll  show  you  that  a  piece  of  well-known  history — that  of 
‘  Napoleon,  for  instance — is  as  full  of  apparent  inconsistencies 
‘  and  absurdities  as  the  instances  you  cite  from  Scripture. 

‘  And  then,  this  husk  disposed  of,  we  can  attach  ourselves  more 
‘  closely  to  the  issue  which  is  the  kernel — are  miracles  credible 
‘  or  no  ?  ’ 

A  more  important  effort  of  the  Whateleian  style  of  at¬ 
tack  on  the  common  fallacies  of  those  days  is  to  be  found  in 
the  once  famous  ‘  Letters  of  an  Episcopalian  ’  (if  they  are 
indeed  his).  This  able  tract  is  now  out  of  date,  because  the 
opinions  which  it  advocated,  strange  then  in  a  Churchman,  are 
now  held  by  all  but  a  few  Churchmen.  But  we  cannot  describe 
the  effect  Avhich  it  produced  better  than  in  the  Avords  of 
Newman,  in  that  most  engaging  record  of  his  youthful  im¬ 
pulses  and  changes  of  sentiment  Avhich  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  every  one : — 

‘In  the  year  1826,  in  the  course  of  a  walk,  Froude  said  much  to 
me  about  a  work  then  published,  called  “  Letters  on  the  Church  by 
“an  Episcopalian.”  He  said  that  it  would  make  my  blood  boil.  It 
was  certainly  a  most  powerful  composition.  One  of  our  common 
friends  told  me  that,  after  reading  it,  he  could  not  keep  still,  but 
went  on  walking  up  and  down  his  room.  It  was  ascribed  at  once  to-, 
Whately.  I  gave  eager  expression  to  the  contrary  opinion  ;  but  I 
found  the  belief  of  Oxford  in  the  affirmative  to  be  too  strong  for  me. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  I  yielded  to  the  general  voice ;  and  I  have  never , 
heard,  then  or  since,  of  any  disclaimer  of  authorship  on  the  part  of 
Dr.  Whately.  The  main  positions  of  this  able  essay  are  these  :  first. 
That  Church  and  State  should  be  independent  of  each  other ;  he 
speaks  of  the  duty  of  protesting  against  the  profanation  of  Christ’s 
kingdom,  by  that  double  usurpation,  the  interference  of  the  Church 
in  temporals,  of  the  State  in  spirituals ;  and,  secondly,  that  the 
Church  may  justly  and  by  right  retain  its  property,  though  separated 
from  the  State.  .  .  .  The  author  of  this  work,  whoever  he  may  be, 
argues  out  both  these  points  with  great  force  and  ingenuity,  and 
with  a  thoroughgoing  vehemence  which  perhaps  we  may  refer  to 
the  circumstance  that  he  wrote,  not  in  propria  persona,  but  in  the 
professed  character  of  a  Scotch  Episcopalian.  His  work  had  a 
gradual,  but  a  deep  effect  on  my  mind.’  {Apologia  pro  Vita  sua, 
p.  70.) 

It  had  indeed ;  for  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  connexion 
of  these  thoughts,  moulded  as  they  were  along  Avith  others' 
under  the  fierce  amalgamating  influence  of  one  dominant  idea, 
with  the  subsequent  mental  history  of  the  great  leader  of  men 
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who  thus  refers  to  them.  In  the  meantime,  the  immediate 
effect  of  these  Letters  and  similar  productions  on  Oxford  thought 
was,  oddly  enough,  precisely  the  reverse  of  what  Whately  pro¬ 
posed  to  himself.  The  question  of  Catholic  Emancipation  roused 
the  great  majority  of  Oxford  minds  into  vehement  o{)]X)8ition 
to  the  |)owers  that  then  were.  The  mass  were  influenced  only 
by  the  ordinary  Tory  views.  But  a  clever  fraction,  to  whom 
these  were  distasteful,  found  in  the  threatened  danger  of 
surrender  to  R»)me,  rather  illogically,  a  strong  argument  against 
Erastianism.  It  was  the  Whig,  or  renegade  Tory  Cabinet, 
which  was  ‘  pn)faning  Christ’s  kingdom,’  by  interfering  in 
spiritual  or  quasi-spiritual  matters.  Those  who  are  curious  in 
such  obsolete  history'  will  find  a  singular  instance  of  the 
strength  of  this  feeling  in  the  Reverend  Mr.  Perceval’s  account 
of  the  first  start  of  the  ‘  Tracts  for  the  Times.’  It  will  be  seen 
there,  that  the  great  movement  which  resulted,  first  in  an 
attempt  to  dictate  to  the  Church,  and  then  in  an  extensive 
defection  from  it,  began  really  in  uTath  with  the  usur|)ation  of 
the  State  in  meddling  vrtth  certain  Irish  temi)oralities. 

Whately  was  profVmndly  angry,  no  doubt,  when  some  of  his 
cherished  liberal  pupils  thus  aimed  at  him,  the  leader  of  Oxford 
liberalism,  with  arrt)ws  feathered  by  himself.  Ne^vman  re¬ 
counts  an  instance  in  which  this  feeling  came  out  in  a  charac¬ 
teristic  way'.  For  some  out-of-the  way  reason,  New'man  had 
vote<l  against  Peel  in  the  famous  t’niversity  election  of  1829:— 

‘  Whately  was  considerably  annoyed  at  me,  and  he  took  a  humour¬ 
ous  revenge,  of  which  he  had  given  me  due  notice  beforehand.  As 
bead  of  a  house,  he  bad  duties  of  hospitality  to  men  of  all  parties: 
he  asked  a  set  of  the  least  intellectual  men  in  Oxford  to  dinner, 
and  men  most  fond  of  port ;  he  made  me  one  of  the  party  ;  placed 
me  between  Provost  this  and  Principal  that,  and  then  asked  me  if 
I  was  proud  of  my  friends.  However,  he  had  a  Serious  meaning  in 
his  act :  he  saw,  more  clearly  than  I  could  do,  that  I  was  separating 
from  his  own  friends  for  good  and  all.’ 

But  the  leading  j)eculiarity'  of  Whately’s  mind,  as  shown  in 
liis  Oxford  lalxturs  as  well  as  in  after  life,  was  his  unshaken, 
undeviating,  almost  fanatical  devotion  to  Truth  as  such.  It 
seems  strange  to  i)oiut  out  this  as  the  distinctive  feature  in  any 
man’s  character  ;  but,  in  the  world  we  live  in,  such  it  is.  He 
never  coidd  conceal,  or  disguise,  or  evade,  the  truth  as  it  at 
the  time  a])peared  to  him.  He  never  coidd  stand  on  terms  of 
alliance  or  intimacy  (intellectually  sjieaking)  with  those  who 
did.  He  never  belonged  to  a  party,  or  acted  with  a  party,  or 
{adopted  the  pass-words  of  a  party.  No  great  merit  in  him, 
,  jierbaps ;  for  he  could  not  do  it.  When  temjiorary  circum- 
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stances  brought  him  into  common  action  with  a  party  on  some 
point  on  which  he  agreed  with  it,  lie  was  the  most  inconvenient 
of  all  possible  allies,  going  off  into  neutrality  or  opposition  the 
moment  any  divergence  of  opinion  between  himself  and  his 
asso<'iatc8  began  to  show  itself.  That  much  of  this  untoward 
spirit  of  independence  was  learnt  in  his  Oxford  days  is  indis¬ 
putable.  And  it  was  no  doubt  considerably  spiced  with  the 
kindred  spirit  of  opjiosition.  He  found  orthodoxy,  religious  and 
political,  guarded,  in  those  days,  by  an  elaborate  system  of  de¬ 
fences  which  every  one  had  agreed  to  recognise  as  such,  but 
wliich  were  entirely  unada{)ted  to  resist  the  first  jiressure  of 
inquiry.  The  reason  which  a  man  was  required  to  give  for  the 
faith  which  was  in  him  was  simply  a  stereotyped  reason,  put 
into  the  mouths  of  a  whole  class  at  once  by  their  teachers.  To 
give  a  different  reason  was  a  divergence  from  correct  principle 
scarcely  less  irregular  than  to  raise  doubts  respecting  the  faith 
itself.  There  is  much  of  this  kind  of  teaching  in  high  jilaces 
of  education  still ;  and  there  arc  many,  too,  Avho  still  approve 
of  it ;  who  contend  that,  inasmuch  as  students  can  hardly  be 
supposed  capable  of  discriminating  between  the  arguments 
which  may  be  used  on  both  sides  of  a  great  question,  the  really 
eipe<lient  course  is  to  j)resent  them  Avith  half  arguments  and 
‘  economies  ’  of  the  truth.  Those  Avho  thus  argue  are  little 
aware  of  the  terrible  amount  of  evil  they  cause  ;  of  the  number 
of  ingenuous  minds  Avhich  they  seduce,  first  into  sarcastic 
doubt,  then  into  negation  of  all  belief.  They  are  little  aAA-are 
how  many  more  souls  are  led  into  a  sceptical  Avay  of  thinking 
by  the  consciousness  that  their  teacher  does  not  tell  them  the 
whole  truth,  than  by  the  leading  of  one  Avho  honestly  avoAAS 
his  OAvn  difficulties,  and  does  not  conceal  those  Avhich  await  his 
hearers. 

An  instance  Avill  serve  to  illustrate  our  meaning.  There 
was  a  Avork  of  high  repute  at  Oxford  in  its  day,  by  the  Reve¬ 
rend  W.  Palmer,  of  Worcester  College,  entitled  a  ‘  Treatise 
‘  on  the  Church  of  Christ.’  It  did  not  appear,  indeed,  until 
1839,  long  after  Dr.  Wliately  had  ceased  tA>  fight  his  battles  at 
Oxford ;  but  it  Avas  a  very  fair  specimen  of  the  class  which  had 
prevailed  in  earlier  times,  and  Avhich  it  was  his  especial  business 
to  combat ;  a  Avork  intended  to  instruct  students  in  theology 
by  laying  doAvn  for  them  a  course  of  dogmatic  assertions  in- 
matters  both  of  faith  and  history,  thoroughly  onesided,  and 
intenderl  to  meet  ordinary  objections  by  superficial  ansAvers.- 
It  is,  Ave  supjmse,  forgotten  by  this  time,  as  are  Avorks  in 
general  Avhich,  under  the  mask  of  learned  treatises,  have  the 
substance  of  party  pamphlets, — a  special  division  of  the  genus 
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which  Charles  Lamb  termed  ‘  Biblia  Abibla,’  books  which  arc 
not  books.  But  it  had  its  day,  and  was  a  common  manual  in 
the  hands  of  people  who  wanted  arguments  for  a  predetermined 
conclusion.  Newman,  in  his  ‘  Apologia,’  speaks  of  it  nith  high 
'  respect,  and  yet  in  terms  under  Avhich  we  cannot  decide  whether 
there  does  not  lurk  a  certain  amount  of  sarcasm: — 

‘  As  was  to  be  expected  from  the  author,  it  was  a  most  learned, 
most  careful  composition  ;  and,  in  its  form,  I  should  say,  polemical. 
...  It  was  one  which  no  Anglican  could  have  written  but  himselt' 
— in  no  sense,  if  I  recollect  right,  a  tentative  work.  The  ground  of 
controversy  was  cut  into  squares,  and  then  every  objection  had  its 
■  answer.  This  is  the  proper  method  to  adopt  in  teaching  young 
men* 

The  reader  may  judge  of  the  real  value  of  this  chess-board 
of  controversy  by  the  very  first  square.  Every  Greek  scholar 
is  perfectly  aware  of  the  primary  meaning  of  the  wonl 
‘  Ecclesia,’  which  we  translate  Church.  All  such  know'  that 
to  ordinary  Greek  cars  it  simply  conveyed  the  idea  of  an  as¬ 
sembly  for  the  purpose  of  transacting  public  business ;  that 
its  derivation  from  the  verb  ‘  to  call  out  ’  implied  no  more 
n(>r  less  than  the  act  of  summoning  the  citizens  from  their 
dwellings  to  the  public  place  in  which  the  assembly  was  held. 
It  was  a  common  word,  as  thoroughly  approj)riatetl  to  a  specul 
subject  as  ‘  parliament,’  *  senate,’  or  ‘  vestry  ’  among  ourselves. 
And  hence,  as  is  equally  well  known  to  ecclesiastical  students, 
Protestants  have  argu^  that  the  Church  of  the  A]X)Stolic 
age  w'as  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  assembly  of  the  faithful 
for  purposes  of  worship  and  of  administratir)n,  subject,  like 
any  other  Ecclesia,  to  mere  human  government,  possessed  of 
no  mysterious  attributes  or  supernatural  p«iw'ers.'*  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  equally  familiar  knowledge  that  those  who 
hold  higher  notions  of  Church  authority  have  always  striven 
to  show  that  the  Apostolic  writers  did  in  fact  use  the  wonl, 
not  in  this  ordinary  sense,  but  in  a  secondary,  sjiecial,  and  re¬ 
stricted  sense.  But  all  this  discussion  was  too  fine  and  dan¬ 
gerous,  in  Mr.  Palmer’s  opinion,  for  orthodox  students.  They 
were  to  be  taught  ‘  dogmatically  ’  if  at  all ;  and  consequently, 
incredible  as  it  may  appear,  in  his  definition  of  the  Church  he 
does  not  controvert  or  explain  away  the  common  and  recognised 
meaning  of  the  Greek  word — he  simply  ignores  it  altogether. 
We  are  merely  told,  at  the  outset  of  his  work,  that  its  ordinary 


*  The  old  Dissenters!,  in  their  word  ‘Meeting,’  and  ‘Meeting- 
‘  house  ’  for  the  place  of  assembly,  approached  more  nearly  to  this 
simple  sense  of  the  w’ord  Ecclesia  than  any  one  else. 
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application  in  Scripture  is  ‘  a  society  of  Christians,  or  those  who 
‘  believe  in  Christ.  Thus  the  Church  of  Christ  is  nut  formed 
‘  by  the  mere  voluntary  association  of  individuals,  but  by 
‘  divine  grace,  ojjcrating  either  by  miracle,  or  by  ordinary 
‘  means  of  divine  institution.  And  this  seems  implied  in  the 
‘  very  word  Ecclesia,  derived  from  Ekkalein,  to  call  forth.' 
Such  Avere  the  arguments  by  Avhich  the  youth  of  Oxford  Avere 
authoritatively  taught  to  defend  their  faith,  not  so  many  years 
ago !  Such  Avere  the  manuals  of  correct  instruction  placed  in 
their  hands,  and  not  to  be  criticised  AA-ithout  suspicion  of  hete¬ 
rodoxy  !  That  sueh  things  are  noAv,  Ave  believe,  impossible ; 
that  the  most  timid  student  in  divinity  Avould  venture  on  a 
smile  of  dissent  at  such  a  definition  of  ‘  the  Church  ’  as  is  here 
imposed  uiwn  him  by  authority — is  owing  to  AVhately,  to  his 
style  of  trenchant  and  searching  thought,  and  especially  to  his 
scrupulous  resj)ect  of  Truth  quand  meme,  more  than  to  the 
efforts  of  any  other  individual. 

‘  We  must  not  be  deterred  from  this  duty  (of  plain  speaking  in 
Biblical  interpretation)  by  the  fear  (so  often  put  forward)  of  what  is 
cslled  “  unsettling  men’s  minds.”  It  is  true  that  every  man’s  mind  is 
likely  to  be  someAvhat  unsettled,  if  he  has  been  taught  to  build  on  a 
foundation  of  sand,  and  you  seek  to  place  his  building  on  a  rock. 
If  he  has  been  trained  by  those  who  assure  him  that  his  religion  is 
true,  but  that  an  attempt  to  investigate  the  “reason  of  the  hope  that 
is  in  him,”  is  likely  to  end  in  infidelity  ;  if  he  has  been  taught  to 
regard  our  Bible  version  as  the  original,  or  as  the  only  version  ex¬ 
tant,  or  as  inspired  and  infallible;  or  if  he  has  been  taughi  to  regard 
the  Romish  Legends  as  of  equal  authority  with  Scripture — no  doubt 
he  will  be  “  unsettled,”  and  his  faith,  perhaps,  endangered  Avhen  he  is 
undeceived  on  these  points.  But  a  truly  honest  and  conscientious 
minister  will  not  dare  to  leave  any  one  in  darkness  whom  he  is  able 
to  enlighten ;  or  to  practise  or  to  connive  at  anything  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  a  pious  fraud,  on  the  ground  of  a  supposed  expediency. 

‘  And  if  ho  does  his  duty  honestly,  because  it  is  his  duty,  it  Avill 
then  be  given  him  to  perceive  that  the  honest  course  Avas  also  the 
expedient  one,  and  that  there  is  much  more  danger  ultimately  in  the 
opposite.  For  when  a  man  comes  to  perceive  that  he  has  been  led, 
or  left,  to  error,  he  Avill  distrust,  or  probably  disbelieve,  all  that 
comes  from  the  same  quarter.  The  first  detected  falsehood — the 
first  suggested  doubt — is  a  mortal  wound  to  the  faith  which  has  been 
based  on  utter  ignorance.  ...  If  you  pursue,  in  all  points,  the  open 
and  straightforAvard  course,  you  will  find  that  instead  of  ultimately 
unsettling,  you  will  have  settled  men’s  faith  on  a  better  basis  than 
sand.’  (Commonplace  Book,  p.  296,  297.) 

That  Whately  carried  this  prudery  of  veracity,  so  to  speak, 
even  too  far,  Avill  perhaps  be  thought  by  some  avIio  are 
thoroughly  disposed  to  admire  it  on  general  principles.  He 
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says  somewhere,  if’  w-e  recollect  rijrhtly,  that  he  never  taught, 
even  ehihlren,  anything  nntil  he  was  convinced  they  understood 
it — not  even  their  jwayers.  A  questionable  ])osition  surely. 

For  it’ by  ‘  understanding’  we  mean  understanding  thoroughly, 
then  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  etlucation  is  to  begin  at  all.  If 
we  mean  ‘  understanding  ’  in  the  popular  sense — attaching  some 
kind  of  sense  to  the  wonls  we  use,  and  not  repeating  them  like 
nonsense  verses — then  the  ])recept  seems  too  vague  to  be  of 
much  ])ractical  utility.  Bearing  in  view,  however,  this  cardinal 
|K)int  in  Whately’s  intellectual  character,  we  have  no  difficulty 
in  realising  the  intense  antipathy  with  which  he  set  himself 
against  the  so-called  ‘  Oxford  or  Tractarian  movement.’  This 
is  a  part  of  his  lal)ours  on  which  we  have  every  rea.son  to  touch 
tenderly.  No  one  can  have  read  the  ‘  Ajndogia’  of  Dr. 
Newmian  without  having  his  sympathies  str(»ngly  excited,  even 
as  it  were  in  spite  of  himself,  by  those  simple  and  warm  out- 
jK)urings,  as  from  a  heart  overcharged  with  the  sense  of  many  | 
years  of  injurious  and  unanswered  imputation  ;  the  utterings  of 
one  who  demands  that,  Avhatever  wrong  his  opponents  may  do 
him  in  other  matters,  they  will  at  least  allow  him  the  credit 
of  honest  allegiance  to  that  truth  for  which  they  indeed  may 
declaim,  but  for  whlcb  be  lias  sacrificed  everything.  But  when 
the  due  tribute  to  this  demand  on  our  feelings  has  been  paid, 
the  original  question  will  nevertheless  recur.  Not  whether 
Dr.  Newman  be  himself  a  man  of  honour,  but  whether  the 
movement  of  which  he  was  the  leader  was  or  was  not  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  dishonest  manner ;  whether  its  managers  were  not 
throughout  concealing  from  others,  both  followers  and  oppo¬ 
nents,  their  own  ulterior  intentions,  fully  formeil  or  half  formed. 

•  Whately  knew'  that  these  tendencies  were  towards  Rome;  he 
believed  the  chief’s  of  the  party,  more  or  less,  conscious  of  those 
tendencies ;  he  saw'  that  they  did  not  ojienly  avow'  them ;  and  he 
denounced  them  accordingly  from  the  beginning.  It  seems 
rather  hard,  that  when  the  event  proved  him  right,  he  should 
be  condemned  as  harsh  and  partial.  But  New'inan’s  |K)sition,  i 
throughout  his  autobiograjihv,  is  in  fact  a  false  one.  He  not 
only  admits,  but  demonstrates  with  all  his  iinrivalleil  subtlety 
of  exposition,  how  every  advance  which  he  made  in  thought 
led  him  nearer  to  Rome;  and  he  thanks  Gixl  for  it.  And  yet 
the  obsolete  resentments  of  his  old  Anglican  days  seem  to  cling 
very  closely  about  the  convert.  He  cannot  refrain  from  con¬ 
sidering  himself  extremely  ill-used  by  those  Protestants  who 
maintainetl  all  along  that  he  teas  on  the  w'ay  to  Rome.  Even  so 
(we  ho])e  we  may  use  the  illustration  w-ithout  disresj>ect)  have  we 
not  unfrequently  read  the  autobiogi-aphy  of  some  distinguished 
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malefactor,  in  which  the  writer  unburdens  his  conscience, 
almost  complacently,  respecting  all  his  offences  against  other 
people’s  property,  and  yet  cannot  avoid  speaking  throughout  in 
a  grumbling  tone  of  injured  feeling  respecting  the  thieftakers 
who  had  tracked  him,  the  witnesses  who  had  sworn  against 
him,  and  the  jurors  who  had  convicted  him.  Even  such  a 
detective  was  Whately ;  and  the  ‘  confitens  reus  ’  himself 
cannot  make  up  Ids  mind  to  forgive  him.  As  regards  Whately^ 
himself,  his  aversion  to  Romish  and  quasi-Romish  tenets  them-' 
aelves  was  not  half  so  strong  as  to  the  trickeries,  ‘  reserves,’ 
‘economies,’ half-avowals,  and  the  like,  by  which  in  his  opinion 
they  were  insinuated  at  Oxford.  The  reader  may  consult, 
if  he  will,  the  chapter  of  the  Commonplace  Book  somewhat 
affectedly  entitled  ‘  Phenakism,’  from  an  uncommon  Greek 
word,  signifying  in  plain  English  cheatery.  (It  has  by  the  w’ay 
no  date,  as  most  of  the  fragments  have,  which  is  in  this  instance 
a  loss.)  Any  one  who  remembers  the  controversies  of  those 
days  can  hardly  have  forgotten  how  the  wrath  of  the  thorough¬ 
going  anti-Phenakist  was  excited  when  certain  of  Xewinan’s 
congregation  at  St.  Mary’s  p'ersuadetl  their  pastor  to  mix  water 
with  the  sacramental  Avine — which  happens  to  be  the  practice  of 
Rome — solely  on  the  alleged  ground  that  the  unmixed  beverage 
was  too  strong  for  their  stomachs  before  breakfast !  It  became 
with  him  a  kind  of  typical  instance  of  party  disingenuousness. 

And — we  must  say  it  plainly,  without  instituting  any  hateful 
C(»nparisons  between  the  real  honesty  of  one  gtxxl  man  and 
another — there  is  an  essential  difference  in  the  m(xle  in  which 
Truth,  as  such  (not  the  Truth,  which  each  man  trow'eth)  pre¬ 
sents  itself  to  minds  like  Whately’s  and  Newman’s  rcspec-‘ 
tively.  It  is  only  necessary  to  read  the  long  and  strange 
dissertation  respecting  lying  and  equivocation  into  w’hich  the 
latter  enters,  in  his  ‘  AjHilogia,’  and  compare  it  with  Whately’s 
expressions  on  the  same  subject  in  his  commentary  on  Bacon’s 
essay  ‘  On  Simulation  and  Dissimulation.’  EverylxKly,  or  nearly 
80,  admits  that  to  lie  is  justifiable  in  certain  extreme  cases ; 
but  no  honest  man  doubts  that  a  false  assertion  intentionally 
made  is  a  lie,  however  justifiable.  And  all  equivocations,  and 
ingenious  concealments  or  half-admissions  of  the  truth,  are 
equally  lies :  are  only  justifiable  where  lies  are  justifiable  :  and, 
even  in  that  case,  supcradd  to  the  lie  the  unnecessary  mean¬ 
ness  of  an  endeavour  to  disguise  it.  All  this  is  plain  doctrine — 
Heaven  be  tlmnked  that  it  is  so — to  every  honest  man,  woman, 
and  child  ;  no  argument  is  needed  to  confirm  it,  no  casuistry 
can  weaken  it ;  no  array  of  ‘  authorities  ’  can  obscure  it.  It  is 
well  and  simply  ])ut  by  Whately  in  the  commentary  referred 
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to.  And  at  the  same  conclusion  Dr.  Newman  seems  to  arrive 
at  last  * ;  pronouncing  himself  (oddly  enough)  more  of  an 
Englishman  than  an  Italian  in  such  matters :  as  if,  though  it 
may  be  the  fact  (which  we,  for  our  part,  by  no  means  affirm) 
that  Italians  lie  more  than  Englishmen,  an  honest  Italian  could 
|K)ssibly  have  a  different  opinion  as  to  what  is  a  lie  from  an 
honest  Englishman,  any  more  than  as  to  what  is  a  triangle. 
But  he  comes  to  it  through  such  an  infinity  of  intricate  coils 
of  thought — such  curious  citation  of  authorities  this  way  and 
that,  and  balancing  of  one  against  the  other — that  he  leaves  us 
under  the  unavoidable  impression  that  though  he,  in  person, 
stands  up  for  truthfulness,  a  man  who  should  assume,  in 
certain  cases,  a  considerable  license  of  assertion  would  have 
in  his  view  so  much  of  ‘  probable  opinion  ’  to  back  him  as  might 
leave  his  conscience  in  a  state  of  comparative  comfort.  For 
such  refinements  AVhately’s  organisation  w'as  unsuited.  As  he 
says,  and  nobly,  in  the  commentary  already  referred  to ; — 

‘It  is  not  given,  to  those  who  do  not  prize  straightforwardness  for 
its  own  sake,  to  perceive  that  it  is  the  wisest  course.  The  maxim, 
that  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  is  one  which  perhaps  no  one  is  habi¬ 
tually  guided  by  in  practice.  An  honest  man  is  always  before  it; 
and  a  knave  is  always  behind  it* 

Nearly  connected  wdth  this  subject  in  many  minds,  though 

*  We  say  ‘  seems  :  ’  for,  after  all,  we  are  not  sure  that  we  fullj 
understand  Dr.  Newman’s  ultimate  standing-point.  ‘  The  rule  rf 
‘  the  Eeonomy,*  he  says,  ‘  at  least  as  I  have  explained  and  recom- 
‘  mended  it,  did  not  go  beyond — 1.  The  eoncealing  the  truth  when 
‘  we  could  do  so  without  deceit.  2.  Stating  it  only  partiallj. 

‘  3.  Representing  it  under  the  nearest  form  possible  to  a  learner  or 
*  inquirer,  when  he  could  not  possibly  understand  it  exactly.  Icon- 
‘  ceive  that  to  draw  angels  with  wings  is  an  instance  of  the  third  of 
‘  these  economical  modes ;  and  to  avoid  the  question,  “  Do  Christians 
‘  “  believe  in  a  Trinity  ?  ”  by  answering  “  They  believe  in  only  one 
‘  “God,”  would  be  an  instance  of  the  second’  (i.e.  of  a  justifiable 
telling  of  the  partial  truth).  Now  it  is  conceivable — to  put  an  ex¬ 
treme  case,  after  the  manner  of  the  casuists — that  it  might  be  law¬ 
ful  to  tell  a  lie,  by  saying  ‘  Christians  do  not  believe  in  the  Trinity;' 
for  example,  to  save  the  life  of  a  father.  But  to  mislead  the  inquirer 
by  the  answer,  ‘  They  believe  in  one  God,’  must  be  simply  a  lie  plui 
the  meanness  of  attempting  to  whitewash  it.  Does  Dr.  Newman 
mean  that  he  ‘  recommended  ’  this  ?  or  that  (the  delusions  of  ardent 
controversy  being  over)  he  recommends  it  now?  A  Mussulman 
Sheikh  asked  Captain  Semmes,  of  the  Alabama,  ‘  Are  you  promoters 
‘  of  slavery  ?  ’  ‘We  belong  to  a  country  where  the  black  man  is  better 
‘  taken  care  of  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,’  answered  the 
astute  captain  ;  who  surely  must  have  studied  at  Oriel  in  his  youth. 
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perhaps  not  so  in  reality,  is  the  question  respecting  the  credit 
to  be  attached  to  ecclesiastical  miracles,  on  which  not  only  the 
views,  but  the  turn  of  mind,  of  the  two  distinguished  men 
whom  we  are  comparing,  were  undoubtedly  very  distinct,  but 
not  precisely  with  that  special  divergence  which  the  world 
attributed  to  them.  That  Newman,  in  the  days  of  his  early 
real,  and  with  some  feeling  of  pleasure,  we  suspect,  in  startling 
his  former  associates,  did  stand  up,  and  allowed  his  followers  to 
stand  up,  as  the  champions  of  all  manner  of  ill-authenticated  mira¬ 
culous  manifestations,  will  be  plain  enough  to  those  who  will  ex¬ 
amine  for  themselves  the  records  of  the  old  Oxford  controversy, 
and  in  particular  his  famous  preface  to  Fleury’s  history.  But  lus 
logical  position,  so  to  speak,  on  this  question  was  always  clear 
and  tenable  enough ;  Whately’s,  perhaps,  not  equally  so.  At 
the  same  time,  Roman  Catholics  are  apt  to  over-rate  the  real 
value  of  their  supposed  logical  advantages.  The  pious  Romanist 
believes  in  the  miracles  of  Scripture ;  he  believes,  also,  that  a 
continuing  Church  continues  to  possess  the  power  of  working 
miracles ;  and  in  this  he  is  consistent.  The  pious  Protestant 
believes  in  Scripture  miracles,  but  he  believes  (generally 
speaking)  that  the  power  to  work  such  miracles  ceased  after 
the  time  of  the  Apostles ;  for  w’hich  he  can  give  no  very  cogent 
reason.  But,  practically,  the  two  seem  to  a  third  party  more 
nearly  on  a  footing  than  they  themselves  suppose.  For  ordi¬ 
nary  Romanist  and  Protestant  alike  believe,  as  matter  of  faith, 
in  every  recorded  Scripture  miracle,  though  their  reasons  for 
holding  the  plenary  inspiration  of  Scripture  be  different. 
But  no  Romanist  need  believe,  as  matter  of  faith,  in  any  one 
recorded  ecclesiastical  miracle,  any  more  than  his  Protestant 
opponent.  He  need  only  believe  in  miraculous  agency  poten- 
tudly,  in  which  the  Protestant  may  believe  also.  And  such, 
we  venture  to  guess,  is  the  fixed  habit  of  mind  of  educated 
Romanists  in  general.  We  may  mistake  Dr.  Newman  alto- 
Kther ;  we  submit  readily  to  the  correction  of  those  who  may 
know  him  better  than  we  do ;  but  we  suspect  him  of  being 
of  an  enthusiastic  indeed,  but  not  of  a  credulous  turn  of  mind. 

have  our  doubts  (notwithstanding  what  he  says  about 
certain  relics)  whether  he  believes  any  one  Church  miracle 
whatever :  he  is  content,  we  imagine,  with  the  conviction  at 
which  he  has  arrived  that  he  may  believe  such  as  he  pleases. 

Whately’s  turn  of  mind  was  very  different.  He  was  the 
reverse  of  fanatical  by  temperament;  but  he  was  credulous. 
Credulity  was  a  strange  cross  thread,  running  athwart  the 
general  hard  and  uniform  texture  of  his  disposition.  On  Scrip¬ 
tural  miracles,  as  evidences,  he  dwelt  v\'ith  singular  earnestness. 
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There  is  a  passage  in  this  Commonplace  Book,  calculated 
to  shock  some  minds,  in  which  he  inquires  (p.  288)  what  u 
the  difference  between  the  case  of  our  Saviour  and  of  Brother 
Prince  of  the  Agapemone,  both  of  whom  were  called  by  thdr 
enemies  ‘  blasphemers,’  ‘  except  what  is  derived  from  an  appeal 

*  to  the  reason ;  i.  e.  that  the  one  gave  jiroof  by  his  miracles  of 
‘  the  truth  of  the  claim,  and  the  other  none  at  all.’  See  the 
same  argument  pushed  to  an  uneasy  extreme  in  one  of  the 
essays  in  this  volume,  denominatetl  ‘  Weight  widiout  Scales.’ 
But  jMissing  by  such  reasonings  as  these,  to  which  the  author 
was  perhaps  driven  by  mere  stress  of  his  o^vn  logic,  it  may  pe^ 
haps  be  said  respecting  miracles  of  later  date,  that  though  his 
opinions  led  him  to  disregard  them  qua  ecclesiastical,  he  was  by 
no  means  naturally  indisposed  to  admit  them  qua  supematuiaL 
There  are  passages  (especially  in  his  essays  on  the  writings  of 
St.  Paul)  in  which  he  speaks  of  them  with  more  respect  than 
would  be  generally  imagined  of  so  good  a  Protestant.  And  his 
natural  tendency  to  believe,  diverted  from  that  direction  by  argu¬ 
mentative  obstacles,  found  an  issue  in  his  wholesale  reception  of 
all  the  marv  els  of  mtKlem  thaumaturgy.  Homoeopathy,  mesme¬ 
rism,  clairvoyance,  table-turning,  spirit-rapping,  all  went  down 
with  him  alike ;  all  were  received  with  a  certain  amount  of  awe, 
and  a  dis|)osition  to  find  them  true.  We  do  not  doubt  that  one 
or  other  of  these  interesting  fancies  has  its  advocates  among  our 
readers  ;  but  no  one  can  reasonably  say  that  there  is  any  link 
of  natural  connexion  betw'een  them  all ;  that  there  is  any  reason, 
because  a  man  believes  in  infinitesimal  doses,  that  he  should 
also  believe  in  the  jwwer  to  read  a  letter  through  a  brick  wall 
Each  and  all  were  welcome  alike  to  the  curiously  constituted 
mind  of  Whately.  Many  eccentric  observations  respecting 
them  are  scattered  through  this  Commonplace  Book,  finishing 
with  the  heading  ‘  on  spiritualism,’  which  begins  with  the 
avowal,  ‘  I  am  greatly  peqdexed,  and  so  are  the  intelligent 

*  friends  whom  I  consulted,  about  Mr.  Home’s  proceedings,’ 
and  ends  with  the  solemn  advice  :  ‘  On  the  whole,  I  think  it  is 
‘  the  safe  course  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  necromantic 
‘  practices  ’  1  (P.  302.) 

But,  to  return  to  what  we  have  said  before,  the  period  of 
active  antagonism  between  Whately  and  the  Tractarians  oc¬ 
curred  long  after  he  had  left  Oxford  and  become  established  at 
Dublin.  In  the  meantime  he  had  made  himself  a  great  univer¬ 
sity  name  in  other  than  theological  inquiry ;  by  his  works  on 
logic  and  rhetoric,  to  which  we  will  only  idlude ;  and  his  very 
Successful  labours  in  the  chair  of  Political  Economy.  And  to 
the  public  at  large  he  had  become  known  by  the  forcible  and 
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effective  manner  in  which  he  had  taken  j)art  in  some  of  the 
great  social  questions  of  that  day.  To  these  we  sliall  liave  to 
direct  further  attention.  It  was  a  strange  destiny  which  drew 
Into  the  same  city  the  two  Oxford  friends  of  early  days,  now 
separated  alike  by  party  feuds  and  mutual  animosity,  standing 
opposite  each  other,  ‘  like  cliffs  which  have  been  rent  asunder.’ 
We  have  Newman’s  word  for  it,  that  they  never  saw  each 
other  there.  He  appears  to  throw  the  blame  of  the  se})aration 
on  the  Archbishop.  The  friends  of  the  latter,  we  believe,  hold 
a  different  view.  But  Fate  w’as  more  in  fault  than  either. 

Little  indeed  was  Whately  preparecl  for  so  great  a  change, 
when  the  Whig  Government  of"  1831,  hardly  firm  in  their 
seats  during  the  great  constitutional  revolution  of  that  year, 
took  him  from  his  Oxford  common  rooms  to  place  him  in  the 
See  of  Dublin.  To  what  particular  interest,  or  motive  on  the 
part  of  those  then  in  power,  he  owed  his  elevation,  the  world 
has  never  been  informed,  nor  can  we  ourselves  conjecture. 
Lord  Grey  declared  (before  a  Committee  of  the  Lords  in 
1837)  that  when  he  offered  the  archbishopric  to  Dr.  Whately 
he  had  never  spoken  to,  written  to,  nor  to  his  knowledge  ever 
seen  him.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  with  all  a  biographer’s  boldness, 
seems  to  have  asked  Lord  Brougham  to  explain  his  share  in 
the  business,  and  to  have  received  from  the  good  nature  of  the 
ex-Chancellor  the  following  answer,  Avhich  throws  no  great 
light  on  the  matter  : — 

‘iVor.  8.  1863. — Lord  Brougham  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick.  He  has  an  indistinct  recollection  of  having  urged  on 
Lord  Grey  the  claims  of  Dr.  Whately  to  the  Archbishopric  then  vacant, 
and  to  have  pressed  upon  him  not  only  the  “  Lectures,”  but  the  ad¬ 
mirable  work  to  which  Mr.  F.  refers.’ 

What  work  that  was  Mr.  Fitz})atrick  does  not  inform  us.  That 
the  appointment  was  much  more  influenced  by  the  opinion 
entertained  of  Dr.  Whately’s  power  as  a  man  of  thought  and 
action  in  political  emergency,  under  the  schemes  of  thorough 
change  in  the  Irish  Church  which  were  contemplated  by  the 
Liberals  of  that  day,  than  by  any  sympathy  with  the  sundry 
eccentric  theological  opinions  which  he  was  supposed  to  enter- 
tam,  we  have  no  doubt.  Such,  however,  Avas  not  the  clerical 
view  of  the  case.  Any  one  who  remembers  the  violence  of 
the  brief  storm  excited  last  year  by  an  unfounded  report,  that 
Canon  Stanley  was  about  to  receive  the  same  promotion,  can 
form  an  idea,  but  a  faint  one  only,  of  the  typhoon  which  raged 
in  1831  among  the  combined  ranks  of  the  Irish  Orange  clergy, 
the  orthodox  of  Oxford,  and  the  j)olitical  Tories  who  sought 
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to  use  the  agitation  thus  created  in  the  line  of  their  own  pre 

business.  Not  only  was  the  new  archbishop  a  Radical  of  the  ortl 

most  dangerous  character,  but  he  Avas  an  anti-Sabbatarian,  a  as  s 

Sabellian,  a  Socinian  in  disguise.  As  to  the  first  of  these  latter  mac 

charges,  the  religious  world,  with  the  exception  of  a  respect-  His 

able  but  diminishing  party,  has  nearly  come  round  to  AVhately’g  fror 

Aiew  of  the  case.  The  second  Ave  leaA-e  for  the  consideration  sing 

of  those  AA’ho  may  think  it  Avorth  AA-hlle.  On  the  thii'd,  Ave  can  app 

only  say,  that  in  the  days  Avhich  Ave  haA’e  ourseh’es  liA'ed  to  him 

see,  a  prelate  who  should  unite  Whately’s  breadth  of  liberal-  far 

ism  Avith  that  firm  belief  w'hich  he  maintained,  to  his  own  WTi 

satisfaction  at  least,  in  the  chief  articles  of  the  Church’s  faith,  as  i 

Avould  be  a  godsend  to  the  AAavering  among  us.  The  Bishop  by  i 

of  Exeter — with  the  eye  of  a  general  detecting  at  a  glance  the  tkel 

Aveak  ]>oint  of  the  enemy’s  defences — led  the  assault.  After  exp 

abundant  protestations  of  his  esteem  for  the  neAv  ])relate,  and  of  1 

that  he  ‘  meant  nothing  inA  idious,’  he  informeel  the  House  of  is  c< 

Lords  that  he  ‘  must  not  be  afraid  of  saying  that  the  known  the 

‘  opinions  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  uj)on  an  imjmrtant  in  f 

*  theological  question,  are  opinions  Avhich  in  a  great  degree  appi 

‘  disqualify  him  for  the  situation  to  Avhich  he  h:is  been  ap-  Sen 

‘  pointed.  .  .  .  His  opinions  denying  the  sacredness  of  the  in  fi 

*  Sabbath  have  been  put  forth  to  the  AA'orld,  and  for  that  he  is  are 

‘  responsible  to  the  world.’  Partisans  to  back  him,  except  a  ‘  me 

fcAv  admiring  individuals,  he  had  none.  The  old  High  Church  ‘  th( 

could  not  forgive  his  early  attacks  on  the  connexion  between  the 

.  Church  and  State ;  the  nascent  new  High  Church,  his  mani-  ‘  his 

fest  contempt  for  Church  authority  in  their  sense :  the  Low  hum 

Church,  his  views  on  the  Sabbath  and  on  kindred  questions.  it  w 

He  fought  in  the  ecclesiastical  melee,  like  Harry  Wvnd,  ‘for  anse 

*  his  ow’n  hand.*  From  Episcopal  thrones  doAA’n  to  the  humblest  we  1 

evangelical  pulpit,  in  England  and  Ireland,  the  Avave  of  the  F 

outcry  propagated  itself,  as  usual,  Avith  increasing  violence  as  Whi 

it  reached  the  outer  limit.  And  Ave  are  bound  to  say,  that  attei 

CA'en  Hibernian  zeal  AA'as  matched  by  English  indignation  in  But 

the  vividness  of  its  eruptions.  ‘  This  is  the  man,’ — so  we  estir 

ourselves  heard  a  London  preacher  thunder  from  the  pulpit—  l»pi 

‘  AA'hom  the  Whigs  have  made  an  archbishop.  He  an  arch-  Nen 

‘  bishop  !  I  should  like  to  knock  off  his  mitre,  and  kick  it  high 

*  round  his  diocese.’  scan^ 

Violence  of  this  sort  did  not  much  affect  the  demeanour  and  unar 

conduct  of  so  independent  a  man  as  Whately ;  nor,  Ave  imagine,  of  u 

,  his  equanimity.  He  AA’as  strongly  penetrated,  all  his  life,  Avith  a  loi 

the  truth  of  a  sentiment  someAvhere  expressed  by  Hallam-y  wiaic 

that,  on  religious  questions,  w’hat  the  multitude  thinks  u  most 

"  V( 
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pretty  sure  to  be  wrong ;  a  maxim  which  may  not  be  quite 
orthodox,  but  must,  nevertheless,  be  allowed  its  due  weight 
as  a  corrective  of  those  four  words  of  pregnant  Latin  which 
made  Newman  a  Romanist — Securus  judicat  orbis  terrarum. 
His  habit  of  mind,  as  regards  the  support  which  he  derived 
from  other  minds,  was,  like  so  much  of  his  idiosyncrasy,  very 
singular  and  exceptional.  He  cared  not  much  for  gener^ 
approval,  but  he  did  not  like  to  stand  alone.  He  surrounded 
himself,  all  his  life,  with  a  small  squadron  of  adherents.  Thus 
far  many  men  have  resembled  him.  But  the  peculiarity  of 
WTiately’s  mind  was  this,  that  he  never  treated  these  adherents 
as  followers,  disciples,  *  seides,’  as  the  French  phrase  it;  but, 
by  an  odd  mental  evolution,  contrived  to  regard  himself  as 
their  disciple,  and  kept  quoting,  as  authorities  in  his  favour, 
expressions  of  theirs  which  in  truth  were  mere  reverberations 
of  his  own.  He — who  had  simply  a  quiet  contempt  for  what 
is  commonly  called  authority — constantly  cites,  in  his  works, 
the  testimonies  of  a  few  learned  men  on  his  own  behalf,  who, 
in  point  of  fact,  were  more  or  less  his  own  mouthpieces.  His 
appeals  to  the  dicta  of  Dr.  Hinds,  of  Bishop  Hampden,  of  Mr. 
^nior,  of  his  own  chaplain  Dr.  Dickinson,  and  a  few  more, 
in  favour  of  notions  which  he  had  himself  instilled  into  them, 
are  often  extremely  amusing.  ‘  "VNTiat  people  most  readily  and 
*  most  cordially  approve,’  he  somewhere  says,  ‘  is  the  echo  of 
‘  their  own  sentiments  ;  ’  and  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  in 
the  least  aware  how  truly  he  was  characterising  himself.  ‘  All 
‘  his  geese  were  swans,’  says  Newman,  repeating  in  no  ill- 
humoured  spirit  a  common  saying  respecting  Whately ;  and 
it  was  true  enough  in  a  sense,  though  we  are  far  from  imputing 
anserine  qualities  to  any  of  the  distinguished  Whateleians  whom 
we  have  enumerated. 

Fortified  by  the  sympathy  of  kindred  spirits  such  as  these, 
Whately,  as  we  have  said,  pursued  his  way  without  much 
attention  to  the  vulgar  abuse  which  was  heaped  upon  him. 
But  the  fatal  blow  to  his  real  happiness,  as  well  as  to  his  final 
estimation  by  his  contemporaries,  was  not  inflicted  by  the  un- 
wpularity  which  attended  his  appointment ;  it  was  the  inevitable 
Nemesis  of  the  appointment  itself.  It  was  his  acceptance  of 
high  office  in  a  Church  which  was  itself  an  anomaly  and  a 
scandal ;  a  thing  maintained  in  spite  of  common  sense,  of  the 
unanimous  judgment  of  enlightened  men  out  of  Britain,  and 
of  most  of  the  better  class  of  thinkers  at  home ;  maintained  for 
a  long  time  in  a  spirit  of  defiance  to  an  oppressed  majority ; 
maintained  now,  for  the  most  part,  by  politicians  wffio  would 
most  gladly  get  rid  of  it,  but  are  simply  at  their  wits’  end  to 
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devise  the  method  of  doing  so.  AVhately  should  never  have 
suffered  himself  to  be  seduced,  not  indeed  by  wealth,  for  which 
he  cared  not,  but  by  the  lure  of  high  position  and  the  hope  of 
doing  great  things,  into  a  |K>st  in  which  his  position  was  really 
humiliating,  and  in  which  to  do  great  things  was  im])ossibie. 
He,  the  most  truthful  of  men,  and  so  regarded  by  the  bitterest 
of  his  enemies,  had  to  occupy  the  most  prominent  place  in  an 
institution  which  was  itself  a  ‘  sham ;  ’  which  it  was  mi|)os8ible 
for  him  to  supjKjrt  except  by  arguments  whereof,  when  used 
by  others,  he  would  have  been  the  first  to  recognise  the  fallacy. 
That  he  saw  his  error  early  we  believe :  he  set  himself  about 
repairing  it  with  the  spirit  of  an  indefatigable  and  zealous 
benefactor  of  his  race,  as  in  truth  he  was.  Unable  to  make 
any  figure  in  the  ordinary  archiepiscopal  line  consistently  with 
lus  own  sincerity  of  heart,  he  devoted  himself  to  a  purpose 
line  which  was  not  tliat  of  his  office,  although  one  which  sat 
by  no  means  ungracefully  on  its  occupant, — that  of  national 
education.  It  is  not  our  intention  now  to  discuss  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  energy  with  which  he  embraced  this  cause,  the  great 
apparent  successes  which  he  achieved,  or  his  ultimate  failure. 
Enough  for  the  present  to  say  that  he  was  the  victim,  not  d 
imprudences  or  errors  of  his  own,  nor,  in  strictness,  of  the 
injustice  of  his  opponents,  but  of  other  men’s  follies  and  other 
men’s  passions,  which  cut  as  it  were  indirectly  athwart  the 
line  which  he  had  projx)sed  for  himself.  There  was  nothing 
impracticable  in  his  plan  of  teaching  religion  to  the  young 
without  interfusing  with  the  teaching  the  spirit  of  sectarian 
difference;  and  it  worked  well  enough,  so  long  as  the  two 
religious  bodies  lived  on  tolerable  terms,  under  the  sensible 
rule  of  Archbishop  Murray.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
impossible,  in  theory,  to  maintain  the  proposition,  against  an 
earnest  religious  partisan,  that  religion  coidd  be  taught,  even 
in  the  most  elementary  way,  without  any  reference  to  those 
matters  of  ^controversy  which,  to  him  at  all  events,  appear 
essentials.  The  logic,  therefore,  of  MTiately’s  opponents  was 
irrefragable :  their  passions  were  excited  by  the  renewal  of 
hostilities  between  the  two  persuasions  consequent  on  the  Eccle¬ 
siastical  Titles  Act,  and  other  polemical  matters  of  the  day; 
and  to  fight  logic  and  passion  united,  with  the  mere  weapons 
of  common  sense  and  charity,  was  a  hopeless  task. 

‘  There  are  two  little  works,’  so  ran  the  celebrated  pastoral 
of  Dr.  Cullen  and  his  suffragans,  ‘  which  liave  been  some- 
‘  times,  though  rarely,  used  by  Catholic  children,  which  we 
‘  now  ask  to  be  excluded  from  their  hands.  The  first  is  a 
‘  little  treatise  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  composed  by  a 
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‘  Protestant  dignitarj'  who  has  lately  distinguished  himself  by 
‘  an  unprovok^  attack  on  our  conventual  institutions,  under 
‘  the  pretence  of  protecting  personal  liberty.’  The  prelates 
who  could  thus  commence  a  damnatory  criticism  on  an  essay 
on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  by  the  statement  that  it  was 
comiwsed  by  an  author  who  was  favourable  to  the  Government 
inspection  of  nunneries,  must  truly  have  been,  to  borrow 
Swift’s  phrase  in  the  ‘  Tale  of  a  Tub,’  ‘  in  a  delicate  humour  for 
‘  setting  about  a  reformation.’  But  the  i)ower  wielded  by 
these  confederates  rendered  their  reasoning  as  formidable  as 
that  of  the  master  of  twenty  legions.  In  a  very  short  time, 
these  books,  the  favourite  results  of  ^Vliately’s  labours,  which  he 
had  spent  an  infinity  of  pains  in  adapting  for  the  use  of  mixed 
education,  were  banished  from  all  the  schools  under  his  super¬ 
intendence  ;  and  he  liad  to  sit,  condemned  and  humiliated,  at 
that  Ih)ard  of  which  for  some  time  he  had  been  almost  absolute 
master.  It  w’as  not  irritated  self-conceit,  but  a  just  sense  of 
his  own  im|)aired  usefulness,  Avhich  made  him  resign  his  seat ; 
but  from  that  period  (1853)  his  public  life  ceased.  He  was 
reduced  to  the  ordinary  nullity  of  an  Irish  Protestant  Arch¬ 
bishop  wh*)  disdains  to  head  or  serve  a  j)arty  in  the  Church.  It 
was  a  blow  most  deeply  felt  by  a  man  in  whom  pride  was  not 
the  less  dominant  because  it  was  veiled  by  a  studied  abrupt¬ 
ness  of  manner  and  absence  of  pretension.  He  was  stimu- 
latetl  the  more  to  self-assertion  by  the  vain  desire  to  cover  a 
defeat.  He  seems  to  have  yieldeil,  more  than  ever,  to  the 
natural  tendency  of  his  disposition  to  domineering,  and  to 
btolerance  of  personal  opposition.  He  is  said,  w'e  know  not 
witli  what  truth,  to  have  asserted  that  the  calumnies  and 
hostilities  to  which  he  ■was  exposed  on  the  Education  question 
‘shortened  his  life.’  The  complaint  does  not  at  first  sight 
seem  founded  on  irrefragable  grounds,  seeing  that  he  died  at 
seventy-six,  after  living  through  an  amount  of  intellectual  toil 
in  which  few  have  surpassed  bum.  But  he  belonged,  no  doubt, 
to  a  family  in  which  very  long  life  was  hereditary.  The 
Whatelys,  mth  few  exceptions,  have  attained  a  more  pro¬ 
tracted  age  than  be.  "Whether  it  shortened  his  days  or  not, 
the  opjM>sition  in  question  assuredly  disturbed  his  mind  to  its 
very  deptlis,  and  embittered  all  his  last  years.  This  Common¬ 
place  Book  contains  his  last  reflections  on  it. 

‘  What  it  Hardett  to  Forgive  ? 

‘  When  I  consider  what  magnanimous  candour  it  requires  to  think 
kindly  of  those  who  adhere  to  the  principles,  party,  &c.,  which  were 
once  ours,  and  which  we  have  abandoned  (far  more  than  to  be  chari¬ 
table  towards  those  who  had  always  differed  from  us),  even  when 
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we  are  fully  convinced  that  wo  were  right  in  the  change,  I  do  sup< 
pose  the  bitterness  of  feeling  towards  me  in  those  who  had  formerly 
acted  with  me  on  the  Education  question,  especially  that  large  por¬ 
tion  of  them  who  are  well  aware  that  I  am  quite  in  the  right,  must 
at  least  equal  that  of  any  of  the  numerous  phials  of  wrath  that  have 
before  now  been  poured  out  on  me. 

*  How  easy  it  is  to  forgive  injuries,  compared  with  many  things 
that  are  not  injuries !  But  people  may  object  to  this  use  of  the  word 
forgive,  and  I  will  not  insist  on  using  it ;  though  Miss  E.  Smith  says, 
“  A  woman  has  need  of  extraordinary  gentleness  and  modesty,  to  be 
forgiven  for  professing  superior  ability  and  learning.”  And  she,  I 
believe,  was  forgiven  accordingly. 

‘But  not  to  insist  on  a  word,  instead  of  “forgive,”  say,  “judge 
fairly,  and  feel  kindly  ”  towards— 

‘  1.  One  who  adheres  to  the  views  which  were  yours,  and  which 
you  have  changed.  (This  was  one  of  Paul’s  trials.) 

‘  2.  One  who  has  proved  right  in  the  warning  and  advice  he  gave 
you,  and  which  you  rejected. 

‘  3.  One  who  is  preferred  to  you  by  the  woman  you  are  in  love 
with  ;  or  has  carried  off  some  other  prize  from  you  :  especially  if  he 
has  attained  with  little  or  no  exertion  what  you  have  been  striving 
bard  for  without  success  (vide  Aristotle’s  “Rhetoric :  ”  ^Odvoc). 

‘  4.  One  who  has  succeeded  in  some  enterprise  when  you  predicted 
failure  (as  in  the  railroad  over  Chat  Moss). 

‘In  all  these,  and  some  other  cases,  there  is  evidently  no  injury; 
and  therefore  “  I  hate,”  some  will  say,  “  to  hear  forgiveness  spoken 
of,  when  in  fact  there  is  nothing  to  forgive.”  Be  it  so ;  but  do  not 
go  on  to  imagine  that  you  have  therefore  no  need  to  keep  down  with 
strong  effort  just  the  same  kind  of  feelings  that  you  would  have,  if 
tliere  had  been  an  injury.’  (Pp.  147,  148.) 

It  is  a  more  pleasing  task  to  return  to  some  of  his  earlier 
political  or  social  achievements,  in  which  he  ran  boldly  counter 
to  existing  prepossessions,  and  exposed  himself,  wdth  that  true 
courage  which  belonged  to  his  character,  to  every  kind  of  mis¬ 
conception  and  misrepresentation  for  the  sake  of  what  he 
deem^  the  right.  Of  this  class  were  his  exertions  in  the  great 
cause  of  Poor  Law  Reform  in  England.  It  is  almost  forgotten 
now,  how  nearly  the  accumulated  abuses  of  the  former  system 
had  brought,  some  thirty  years  ago,  min  on  the  employers 
of  labour,  and  degradation  on  the  labourers,  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  agricultural  England.  Nor  can  we,  of  this 
generation,  justly  appreciate  the  extreme  unpopularity  which 
attended  the  task  of  its  reformers.  Among  these  the  greatest 
name  w'as  unquestionably  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Senior.  We 
read,  the  other  day,  in  a  graceful  little  biography  of  this  ac¬ 
complished  man  in  the  ‘  Comhill  Magazine,’  that  he  said  of 
himself,  ‘  When  I  w’as  twenty-five  years  old,  I  determined  that 
‘  I  would  reform  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  England.’  And 
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that  work  he  executed.  What  the  peasantry  of  England  have 

f lined  in  these  last  thirty  years  in  point  of  comfort,  rate  of 
ving,  manliness,  and  independence — all  due  allowance  made 
for  extraneous  causes,  such  as  commercial  prosperity  and  free 
trade — we  must,  in  justice,  attribute,  first  and  foremost,  to  the 
exertions  of  that  band  of  thinkers  who  combined  to  turn  the 
public  mind  of  England  into  the  right  direction.  And  of 
these  we  must  rate  Senior  the  first.  His  powers  of  writing, 
though  considerable,  did  not  equal  Whately’s,  nor  had  he  the 
Archbishop’s  incisive  logic  and  store  of  illustration.  But  he 
possessed,  what  was  perhaps  more  available  in  such  a  contro¬ 
versy,  perfect  clearness  of  thought,  founded  on  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  subject,  and  never-failing  grasp  of  its 
true  points  ;  great  equanimity,  and  a  steady  gentleness  of  irre¬ 
sistible  argument — the  iron  grasp  in  the  glove  of  silk.  Senior 
(lid,  in  truth,  great  things ;  but  he  had  in  him  the  elements 
of  far  greater ;  and  now  that  one  so  well  known  and  so  valued, 
so  ready  to  communicate  knowledge  and  so  unaffectedly  will¬ 
ing  to  receive  it,  has  left  a  void  among  us,  we,  who  knew  him 
well,  are  tempted  to  speculate  why  a  man  possessed  of  such 
powers  should  have  assumed,  as  it  were  instinctively,  a  lower 
place  than  that  which  early  achievements  seemed  to  assign 
him — should  have  passed  from  a  most  original  teacher  into  a 
clever  retailer  of  other  men’s  sayings,  adding  thereby  a  great 
deal  to  the  agreeableness,  but  not  much  to  the  wrisdom  of  the 
world.  In  the  times  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  he  was 
the  foremost  champion  in  the  cause  of  amendment ;  and  close 
at  his  side  followed  the  tw'o  WTiatelys — the  Archbishop  and  his 
brother  of  Cookham  —  who  had  the  additional  merit  that, 
being  clergymen,  they  were  compelled  to  endure  the  most 
painful  charges  of  hardheartedness  and  cruelty,  which  their  lay 
coadjutor  might  better  afford  to  despise. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  scarcely  able  to  record  with  equal  satis¬ 
faction  another  of  Whately’s  achievements  in  this  most  active 
portion  of  his  life ;  that  on  which  he  himself,  and  many  of  his 
fnends,  seemed  at  one  time  to  rest  his  strongest  claims  on 
public  gratitude  and  remembrance — his  vigorous  attack,  nearly 
thirty  years  ago,  on  the  system  of  penal  transportation.  At 
that  time  the  public  mind  was  a  good  deal  excited  by  accounts 
from  the  Australian  colonies  of  the  evils  resulting  from  the 
management  of  convicts  there,  in  particular  under  the  ordinary 
practice  of  ‘  assignment.’  It  was  easily  shown  that  the  punish¬ 
ment  was  extremely  unequal  in  its  severity ;  that  while  some 
convicts,  either  from  the  evil  disposition  of  their  employers, 
when  assigned,  or  from  the  hardships  incidental  to  the  system. 
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when  worked  in  ])enal  ganfjs,  suffered  intensely,  others  suffered 
scarcely  anj'thing  at  all,  and  in  a  short  time  attaineil  to  wealth 
and  position  as  the  reward  of  their  offences  against  society  at 
home.  These  things,  as  we  say — though  susceptible  to  a  great 
extent  of  remedy,  so  far  as  they  were  evils — produced  a  very 
unfavourable  impressit)n  on  line-and-rule  disciplinarians.  They 
were  seized  on  with  avidity  by  Whately,  and  made  the  most  of 
in  furtherance  of  his  (mm  views ;  but  they  did  not  form  the 
basis  of  these  views.  His  rigorous  reasoning  sought,  in  punish¬ 
ment,  only  the  obj<}ct  of  deterring  from  offence.  Of  its  other 
supposed  purposes,  reformation  of  the  criminal,  vindication  of 
moi^  justice,  and  so  forth,  he  reckoned  nothing.  His  mind 
knew  no  side  f)oints.  It  was  not  so  constituted  as  ever  to 
admit  with  readiness  the  consideration  of  subsidiary  reasons 
for  anything.  Every  instance  of  ijunishment  applie(l — he  was 
wont  to  say — is  an  instance  of  the  failure  of  that  punishment; 
for  it  shows  that  in  the  instance  in  question  it  has  not  de¬ 
terred.*  And  he  had  thoroughly  made  up  his  mind,  although 
the  evidence  on  the  subjecjt  was  at  best  conflicting,  that  tran¬ 
sportation  was  not  ‘  deterrent,’  and  was  therefore  necessarily 
a  failure,  without  pausing  to  inquire  what  was  to  be  substitute 
for  it.  He  wrote  much,  in  a  rambling  way,  about  secondary 
punishment ;  but  to  the  best  of  our  belief  he  never  contribute 
a  valuable  idea  to  the  knowledge  of  the  world  on  the  subject 
Undaunted  by  the  difficulties  of  the  question,  he  boldly  sununed 
up  his  counsels  as  to  transjK>rtation  in  reckless  dicta  like  the 
follo>ving,  in  his  ‘  Thoughts  on  Secondary  Punishments  ’ :  — 

‘  If,  however,  the  system  of  transportation  is  the  very  worst  of  all 
— is  productive  of  less  advantage,  and  open  to  more  objections,  than 
any  that  has  been  proposed  or  ever  can  be  conceived  as  a  substitute, 
our  deliberation  ought  properly  to  be,  not  whetlier  or  no  it  shall  be 
continued  till  we  can  hx  the  best  kind  of  secondary  punishment  in 
its  stead,  but  merely  what  experiment  we  shall  try  next ;  secure 
that,  whether,  in  the  first  instance,  we  make  the  best  possible  de¬ 
cision  or  not,  any  change  must  be  for  the  better.’ 

Had  any  op|X)nent  uttered  a  similar  argument,  or  rather 
[tiece  of  declamation,  we  can  well  imagine  the  style  of  Whateleian 
retort  which  he  would  have  provoked.  ‘  Your  hat  is  the  ugliest 


*  We  have  heard  this  sentiment  quoted  as  Whately’s,  and  restricted 
to  ‘capital’  punishments.  But  he  uses  it  with  quite  general  appli¬ 
cation,  in  one  of  his  treatises  on  the  Transportation  question.  We 
are  not  aware  that  he  was  opposed  to  capital  punishment  on  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  remember  passages  in  his  writings  from  which  we  should 
have  inferred  the  contrary. 
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‘  which  ever  was  seen.  Go  therefore  instantly  to  a  hatter 
‘  and  try  another ;  and  mind,  that  the  make  and  style  of  the 
‘  article  are  utterly  immaterial ;  you  cannot  be  so  badly  off  as 
‘  you  are ;  therefore,  take  the  first  you  can  get.’ 

Whately’s  arguments  made  a  >videly-felt  impression  at  the 
time  ;  seldom  has  a  mere  literary  man  rushed  into  the  throng 
of  professional  combatants,  legal  and  political,  with  such  a  scat¬ 
tering  charge.  It  cannot,  however,  wdth  truth  be  said,  that  he 
caused  the  abolition  of  the  system  which  he  impugned,  although, 
no  doubt,  he  did  his  best  for  the  ])urpose.  The  arguments 
he  use<l  had  been  employetl  long  before  by  Mr.  Bentham,  and 
the  altered  circumstances  of  the  Australian  colonies  rendered 
the  continuance  of  transportation  impossible.* 

The  great  fault  of  Whately’s  intellectual  character  was 
its  intense  onesidedness.  He  seemed,  if  one  might  use  such 
a  phrase,  to  run  like  a  strong  horse  in  blinkers,  only  care¬ 
fully  put  on  and  adapted  by  himself  so  as  to  exclude  every 
glimpse  of  vision  on  either  side  of  the  way.  And  wnth  this 
was  connected  much  of  that  very  peculiar  habit  of  mind 
which  we  can  call  by  no  better  name  than  that  of  crotchetiness, 
which  above  all  others  renders  a  man  unsafe  as  a  practical 
guide  ;  a  tendency  to  desert  every  now  and  then  the  straight 
path  which  his  ordinary  course  of  opinion  marked  out  for  him, 
and  join,  on  some  refined  jxnnt  of  difterence,  mth  his  usual 
opponents ;  a  tendency,  even  when  he  got  at  the  truth,  to  get 
at  it  by  intellectual  byew'ays  rather  than  by  the  broad  road 
trodden  by  the  vulgar :  Avnsdom  ‘  entangling  herself  in  over- 
‘  wiseness.’  It  was  this  contradictious  spirit  which  led  him 
into  so  many  strange  mistakes — which  caused  at  one  time  the 
steady  assertor  of  non-interference  wdth  ])rivate  rights  and  en¬ 
joyments  to  join  in  the  cry  for  Government  inspection  of 
convents ;  which  at  another  time  made  him,  while  he  plainly 
and  honestly  disapproved  of  the  ‘  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act,’ 
as  a  mere  extravagance  generated  by  the  *  Papal  aggression,’ 
yet  seriously  recommend  its  extension  to  Ireland ;  either 
his  abstract  love  of  logical  uniformity,  or  a  Mephistophelian 
desire  to  see  the  w’hole  scheme  break  to  pieces,  prevailing  in 
his  mind  over  the  dictates  of  common  statesmanlike  prudence. 

*  There  is  a  serious  warning  against  the  rashness  of  prophecy  in 
a  passage  in  one  of  Whately’s  pamphlets  on  this  subject,  in  which 
he  expresses  his  belief  that  Western  Australia  will  advance  more, 
rapidly  than  her  neighbours  on  account  of  the  absence  of  the  vile 
convict  element!  A  quarter  of  a  century  later,  the  old  convict 
colony  had  grown  into  two  commonwealths:  Western  Australia  was 
h^oSif’g  fo-  convicts  to  keep  her  from  starving. 
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Mr.  Fitzpatrick  notices  another  very  singular  instance  of 
this  class  of  mistake — the  celebrated  Charge,  delivered  during 
a  visitation  of  cholera,  in  which  he  deliberately  argued  vnth  his 
clergy  that  their  place  was  not,  like  that  of  their  Romanist 
bre^ren,  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick,  because  Protestants  attach 
no  importance  to  the  last  sacraments !  Wherein  it  was  ob¬ 
servable  that  even  his  logic  was  at  fault,  and  he  plunged  head 
foremost  into  a  fallacy ;  for  it  is  assuredly  no  article  of  faith 
with  Roman  Catholics  that  a  penitent,  who  desires  the  sacra¬ 
ments,  but  is  deprived  of  them  through  accident  or  the  default 
of  the  priest,  must  suffer  for  their  loss.  The  deep  religious 
compulsion  wliich  urges  the  priest  to  the  dying  chamber  of  his 
penitent  is  not  to  save  the  sick  man’s  soul,  but  to  save  his 
own,  by  performance  of  that  duty  which  his  Church  lays  upon 
him.  This,  we  suppose,  is  all  which  Newman  truly  means, 
when  he  says  of  a  mission  priest  that  ‘  the  fact  of  a  parishioner’s 
‘  dying  without  the  sacraments,  through  his  fault,  is  terrible  to 
‘  him.’  All  beyond  this  is  merely  Christian  sympathy,  and 
desire  to  administer  that  consolation  for  which  the  sufferer 
longs;  motives  which  are,  or  ought  to  be,  common  to  the 
ministers  of  both  religions.  It  may,  however,  be  doubted 
whether  what  lay  at  the  bottom  of  MTiatcly’s  mistake  in  this 
instance  w'as  not  the  exaggerated  impression  which  he  enter¬ 
tained  of  the  danger  of  the  then  novel  visitation  of  cholera. 
Not  from  personal  timidity  ;  for  this  was  no  failing  of  his ;  but 
from  the  fear  of  exposing  valuable  lives.  He  jxjssessed  an 
imagination  easily  affected  by  the  formidable,  new,  and  strange. 
The  same  propensity  in  a  different  shape  which  made  him  regard 
vrith  alarm  and  awe  the  pretensions  of  the  merest  quacks  who 
])ut  forward  their  new  experiences  of  the  spiritual  world,  made 
him  see  something  ‘  dasmonic,’  as  the  Germans  phrase  it,  in  the 
development  of  a  disease  of  which  the  measure  had  not  been  as 
yet  taken  by  experience.  Something  of  the  same  kind  may  be 
traced  in  the  writings  of  one  who  differed  from  him  in  many 
respects,  but  resembled  him  in  this,  his  friend  and  fellow- 
labourer  in  the  cause  of  truth,  Arnold  of  Rugby. 

These  were  instances  of  what  we  have  termed  ‘crotchets;’ 
cases  in  which  a  vigorous  but  eccentric  intellect  was  seduced 
out  of  the  direct  path  by  exaggerated  following  of  correct 
reasoning,  or  even  by  the  mere  desire  of  singularity.  All 
those  who  knew  the  Archbishoj)  are  well  aware  how'  these 
characteristics  were  reprotluced  in  his  daily  conversation  and 
manner.  Frank,  honest,  above  suspicion,  powerful  above  most 
men  in  the  art  of  ex|x)sing  error  and  reducing  folly  to  absur¬ 
dity,  he  nevertheless  left  on  the  mind  of  far  inferior  men  to 
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himself  an  impression  of  unsafeness  of  judgment,  which  was 
not  always  undeserved.  Any  one  who  was  conscious  of  some 
slight  obliquity  in  his  own  meaning,  of  arriere-pensee,  reticence, 
inclination  to  argue  on  half  a  truth  and  suppress  the  remainder 
as  inconvenient,  felt  soon  abashed  in  the  presence  of  this 
mexorable  disputant,  whom  no  such  devices  could  deceive,  and 
who  never  could  pretend  to  be  deceived  by  them.  But  he  had 
retained  from  Oxford  common  rooms  that  habit  of  ‘  chopping 
‘  logic  ’  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  society  nourished 
there,  and  suits  so  indifferently  with  the  more  complicated 
designs  and  arguments  of  real  life.  Those  abide  as  pleasant 
days,  in  the  memory  of  most  of  us,  when,  in  all  the  daring 
and  freshness  of  youth,  it  was  our  habit  in  daily  argument  to 
push  principles  to  extremes  for  the  purpose  of  testing  them — 
to  play,  as  it  were,  with  our  own  convictions  and  those  of 
others — to  pass  the  hours  in  endless  logomachies.  Victory  was, 
no  doubt,  the  first  object,  but  generous  sentiments  and  in¬ 
valuable  truths,  never  to  be  forgotten,  w'ere  momently  struck 
out  in  frank  discussions  which  shrank  from  no  consequences  or 
corollaries,  and  left  an  indelible  impression  on  the  mind  after 
the  youthful  unripeness  of  spirit  which  elicited  them  had  passed 
away.  But  it  was  strange  to  see  a  veteran  Archbishop  and 
politician,  a  man  in  the  habit  of  daily  dealing  with  questions  of 
vast  social  importance,  indulging  in  the  old  ways  of  Oriel 
controversy  with  a  favourite  knot  of  his  clergy,  or  with  grave 
men  in  the  mixed  society  of  London.  Except  perhaps  in 
Boswell’s  ‘  Johnson,’  there  is  no  record  of  anything  resembling 
the  style  of  conversation  which  VVhately  most  enjoyed  and  in- 
which  he  principally  shone.  His  habit  of  extinguishing  an 
opponent  by  arguments  which  were,  in  truth,  mere  ‘  catches  ’ 
—playful  illustrations,  perhaps,  nearly  approaching  the  truth 
but  just  missing  it — logical  traps,  into  which  men  easily  fell, 
and  from  which  they  could  not  extricate  themselves  in  time  to 
avoid  giving  their  opponent  a  semblance  of  victory — was  in¬ 
veterate,  and  amounted  to  a  weakness,  for  he  would  not  unfre- 
quently  employ  it  in  matters  of  mixed  reasoning  and  experience, 
to  w'hich  it  was  wholly  inapplicable.  He  used,  indeed,  to  ex- 
l)08e  the  same  defect  in  others’  reasoning  with  all  his  own  point 
and  dexterity.  The  lawyer’s  fallacy  of  requiring  a  categorical 
answer  to  every  question,  ‘  yes  or  no,’  he  would  solve  by 
instancing  a  question  to  which  no  one  can  answer  ‘  yes  or  no ;  ’ 
‘  Have  you  left  off'  beating  your  father?’  And  yet  he  would 
playfully  employ  a  similar  fallacy,  with  little  scruple,  to  over¬ 
throw  a  pretentious  combatant.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  gives  an  in¬ 
stance  which  amusingly  illustrates  our  meaning.  Whately,  as 
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is  well  knf>wn,  had  a  special  dislike  to  organised  efforts  in  hig 
diocese  at  proselytisin  from  Rome ;  not  only  on  account  of  the 
evils  to  charity  and  peace  Avhich  they  might  produce,  but  also 
because  he  had  a  very  shrewd  distrust  of  the  soundness  of  the 
arguments  which  the  most  eager  agents  in  the  work  might  be 
likely  to  use.  On  one  occasion,  he  proposed  to  a  body  of 
earnest  young  clergymen,  who  solicited  his  countenance  to 
such  a  scheme,  that  he  shoidd  ‘  test,  in  a  way  of  his  owm,  their 
*  capabilities  for  the  achievement.  “  1  wish,”  he  said,  “  to 
‘  “  personate  the  ])riest  of  Rallyshanduff,  where,  for  argument’s 
‘  “  sake,  we  will  assume  that  you  will  first  pitch  your  camp.”’ 
And  he  then  proceeded  to  read  to  them  a  paper  of  siipjiosed 
objections  and  arguments  which  might  be  employed  by  the 
imaginary  priest.  One  was  from  the  eighth  chapter  of  Acts, 
where  Philip  asks  the  Ethiopian  who  was  reading  Esaias, 
whether  he  understood  Avhat  he  read ;  ‘  And  he  said,  “  how 
‘  “can  I,  unless  some  man  Avould  guide  me?’”  ‘  Now,’ pro¬ 

ceeded  Dr.  Whately,  ‘  if  that  man  had  been  a  Protestant,  you 
‘  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  he  Avould  have  made  no  such  reply.’ 
Now  it  is  ]>lain  on  a  moment’s  consideration  that  the  true 
answer  to  such  a  suggestion  would  be,  that  it  has  nothing  on 
earth  to  do  Avith  the  question — the  cases  of  Philip  and  the 
Protestant  are  not  analogous — it  is  a  mere  fallacy,  of  the  same 
class  AA'ith  ‘  Achilles  and  the  Tortoise,’  and  the  other  A'enerable 
puzzles  Avhich  have  found  their  Avay'  from  the  stores  of  anti¬ 
quity  into  Oxford  manuals  of  logic.  But  then  to  disentangle 
the  fallacy  Avould  require  either  the  exercise  of  a  very  ready 
wit,  or  an  amount  of  terlious  circumlocution  ;  and  so  the  object 
'  was  attained,  and  the  zealous  young  men  silenced ;  and  probably 
it  did  them  good.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  (himself,  we  ])re8ume,  a 
Roman  Catholic)  sees  it  in  quite  as  serious  a  light  as  they 
did.  ‘  We  are  not  aAA'are,’  he  says,  ‘that  any  of  the  Catholic 
‘  controversialists  have  ever  thought  of  making  the  point!’ 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  203.) 

We  select  from  the  same  ])age8  another  very'  fair  instance  of 
‘  wonl-catching,’  just  of  the  class  to  discomjmse,  and  put  out  of 
temjAor  for  the  moment,  an  enemy  not  equal  in  ready  acuteness. 
‘  What  in  the  name  of  goodness,’  wrote  a  champion  in  the 
attack  on  Dr.  Hampden,  ‘  could  induce  Lord  John  Russell  to 
‘  choose  him  out,  from  among  the  15,000  clergymen  of  the 
‘  Church  of  England,  to  be  the  neAv  Bishop  of  Hereford? 
‘  Dr.  Hampden  is  less  than  nobody.’  ‘  The  AA-riter,’  suggested 
Whately  in  his  answer,  ‘  evidently'  does  not  mean  this  to  be 
‘  understood  as  signifying  that  he  is  inferior  to  none.’ 

After  all,  those  who  engaged  in  controversy  AA'ith  the  pole- 
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mical  Archbishop  were  very  apt  to  find  that  the  safest  replica¬ 
tion,  in  legal  phrase,  to  one  of  his  acute  pleadings,  consisted  in 
what  is  called  the  lady’s  argument — repetition  of  the  original 
gtatement,  with  such  slight  variation  of  form  as  might  be 
contrived.  And  if  his  object  were  to  make  the  Archbishop 
angry,  nothing  could  be  more  effectual.  ‘  A  lobster,’  he  says, 

‘  (and  the  same  may  be  seen  in  a  praAvn)  always  faces  you,  as  if 
‘ready  to  maintain  his  j)ost  and  do  battle;  but  -when  you 
‘  approach,  he  gives  a  flap  mth  his  tail,  and  flies  back  two  or 
‘  three  feet ;  and  so  on,  again  and  again ;  always  showing  his 
‘  assailants  a  bold  front,  and  always  retreating.  I  have  met 
‘ with  many  such  men' 

Not  t)nly  was  Whately  addicted,  as  these  and  so  many  in¬ 
stances  show,  to  the  persistent  use  of  homely  arguments  and 
illustrations  from  a  spirit  of  irony,  as  the  most  efficacious  and 
ready  mode  of  putting  doAvn  false  pretence,  which  ‘  semper  ver- 
‘  satur  in  generalihus  ’ — but  it  was  also  in  accordance  with  the 
natural  prosaic  tone  of  his  mind.  Of  j)oetical  feeling  or  apprecia¬ 
tion  he  had  scarcely  a  scintilla,  and  it  is  really  hardly  fair  on  his 
memory  that  the  affectionate  editor  of  the  Commonplace  Book 
should  have  subjoined  to  his  vigorous  prose  the  half-dozen  un¬ 
fortunate  little  scraps  of  rhyme  which — to  our  surj)rise,  and 
somewhat  to  our  disapjwintment,  for  Ave  fanciecl  we  jMjssessed 
one  great  man  at  least  who  had  never  Avritten  a  verse — have  been 
disinterred  from  his  papers.  The  obscure,  Ave  are  told,  is  a 
great  source  of  the  sublime — and  as  Whately  AAas  characteris¬ 
tically  averse  to  the  obscure,  so  the  sublime  AA'as  no  element  of 
his.  It  is  this  peculiarity  Avhich  renders  his  edition  of  Bacon’s 
Essays,  to  us,  a  work  so  eminently  disappointing.  While 
smgularly  adapted  to  comment  on,  and  to  amplify,  the  close 
and  ingenious  illustrations  from  daily  life  Avith  which  Bacon 
polishes  his  truths,  the  grand  statuesque  form  into  Avhich  the 
great  philosopher  at  first  roughhews  them  seems  altogether 
to  escape  his  observation.  The  reader  need  look  no  farther 
for  an  example  than  that  passage,  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
in  our  language,  AA-hich  closes  the  second  Essay,  ‘  On  the  Fear  of 
‘  Death’; — ‘  There  is  no  passion  in  the  mind  of  man  so  Aveak  but 
‘  it  mates  and  masters  the  fear  of  death.  Revenge  triumphs 
‘  over  death  ;  love  slights  it ;  honour  aspireth  to  it ;  fear  pre- 
‘  occupates  (anticipates)  it,’  and  so  forth.  On  AA’hich  the  com¬ 
mentator  prattles  thus:  ‘  Of  all  the  instances  that  can  be  given 
‘  of  recklessness  of  life,  there  is  none  that  comes  near  that  of  the 
‘  workmen  employed  in  Avhat  is  oalletl  dry  pointing — the  grind- 
‘  ing  of  needles  and  table  forks ;  ’  &c.  &c.  ‘  The  force  of  bathos 
‘  could  no  farther  go.’ 
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Whately,  though  the  least  selfish  of  men,  was  undoubtedly 
a  great  egotist ;  a  great  deal  occupied  in  considering  and  dis¬ 
secting  the  phenomena  of  his  own  mind,  and,  far  more  than  he 
was  himself  aware,  in  meditating  on  the  effect  produced  by 
himself  and  his  proceedings  on  others.  An  amusing  essay  in 
the  Commonplace  Book  before  us,  ‘  Of  Consciousness,’  iUug- 
trates  to  a  certain  extent  his  want  of  self-knowledge.  He 
is  speaking  of  ‘  consciousness  ’  in  a  common  though  somewhat 
irregular  sense  of  the  word — the  ‘habit  of  considering  what 
*  people  think  of  one :  ’ — 

‘  There  cannot  be  a  more  injudicious  way  of  improving  a  person’i 
manners  than  that  which  was  adopted  in  my  own  case,  viz.  directing 
his  attention  to  that  point ;  and,  above  all,  setting  him  to  copy  the 
manners  of  others.  If  he  is  bent,  and  solely  bent,  on  giving  pleasure, 
be  will  easily  catch  in  good  society  those  forms  and  expressions 
which  are,  as  it  were,  the  language  (in  many  cases  the  arbitrary 
language)  for  giving  utterance  to  that  wish.  He  will  then  be  think¬ 
ing  of  others,  not  of  himself,  which  is  the  very  essence  of  politeness: 
by  the  opposite  plan  you  drive  him  to  think  of  himself,  and  of  others 
only  in  reference  to  the  figure  he  makes  in  their  eyes,  the  result  of 
which  must  be  either  shyness  or  affectation,  and  generally  both  to¬ 
gether,  the  former  springing  from  fear  of  exposure,  the  other  from 
ambition  for  display.  I,  accordingly,  in  whom  the  former  much 
predominated,  suffered  all  the  agonies  of  extreme  shyness  for  many 
years,  and  if  the  efforts  to  which  I  was  continually  stimulated  had 
been  in  any  degree  successful,  or  had  been  applauded  as  such,  I  should 
probably  have  gone  on  to  affectation,  and  have  remained  conscious 
all  my  life ;  but  finding  no  encouragement,  I  was  fortunately  driven 
to  utter  despair.  I  then  said  to  myself,  “  Why  should  1  endure  this 
torture  all  my  life  to  no  purpose  ?  I  would  bear  it  still  if  there  was 
any  progress  made,  any  success  to  be  hoped  for  ;  but  since  there  is 
not,  I  will  die  quietly  without  taking  any  more  doses.  I  have  tried 
my  very  utmost,  and  find  that  I  must  be  as  awkward  as  a  bear  all 
my  life  in  spite  of  it.  I  will  endeavour  to  think  as  little  about  it  u 
a  bear,  and  make  up  my  mind  to  endure  what  can’t  be  cured.”  From 
this  time  I  struggled  as  vigorously  to  harden  myself  against  censure 
as  ever  I  had  to  avoid  it,  like  a  stag  at  bay  (who  faces  about  to  fight 
when  he  finds  that  flight  is  vain),  and  with  as  much  effort  as  the 
said  stag,  for  it  is  not  without  a  hard  and  persevering  struggle  that 
consciousness  can  be  shaken  off.  I  was  acting  more  wisely  than 
I  thought  for  at  the  time,  for  1  had  not  then  that  clear  view  of  the 
subject  that  1  now  have,  and  consequently  I  succeeded  beyond  my 
expectations,  for  I  not  only  got  rid  of  the  personal  suffering  of  shy¬ 
ness,  but  also  of  most  of  those  faults  of  manner  which  consciousness 
produces,  and  acquired  at  once  an  easy  and  natural  manner,  careless, 
indeed,  in  the  extreme,  from  its  originating  in  a  stern  defiance  of 
opinion  which  I  had  convinced  myself  must  ever  be  against  me; 
rough  and  awkward,  for  smoothness  and  grace  are  quite  out  of  my 
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and  of  course  tutorially  pedantic  ;  but  unconscious,  and  there¬ 
fore  giving  expression  to  that  good  will  towards  men  which  I  really 
feel ;  and  these  I  believe  are  the  main  points.’  (Pp.  33,  34.) 

Now  we  will  venture  to  say  that  no  man  really  ‘  uncon- 
‘  scious  ’  ever  wrote  an  essay  to  prove  that  he  was  unconscious. 
And  we  suspect  that  the  Archbishop  was,  in  truth,  one  of  the 
most  conscious  of  men  ;  though  in  this  respect,  as  in  others,  he 
was  honestly  blind  to  his  own  peculiarities.  His  roughness  of 
manner,  his  violent  transitions  in  conversation,  his  fondness 
for  astonishing,  puzzling,  and  disconcerting — these  and  similar 
tndts  had,  no  doubt,  some  foundation  in  his  natural  tem¬ 
perament,  but  they  were  as  deeply  marked  with  affectation 
IS  the  cognate  characteristics  of  Dr.  Johnson,  with  whom 
Whately  had  so  very  much  in  common.  No  one  could  con¬ 
verse  much  with  him,  and  doubt  that,  except  when  forgetting 
himself  in  the  excitement  of  serious  discussion,  he  was  con¬ 
stantly  thinking  of  the  effect  which  he  might  produce  on  his 
hearers.  No  one  could  have  heard  him,  for  instance,  con¬ 
founding  the  discussions  of  some  learned  knot  of  disputants  on 
politics  or  divinity  by  a  sudden  anecdote  about  the  habits  of 
Ids  dogs,  or  some  abominable  pun,  or  some  luculent  but  most 
inappropriate  explanation  of  the  qualities  of  the  Boomerang, 


and  suppose  for  a  moment  that  these  eccentricities  were 
merely  natural.  One  could  not  but  trace  in  them  at  once  the 
delight  in  innocent  malice,  and  the  love  of  a  peculiar  sort  of 
display.  When  he  thus  confounded  a  pretentious  talker,  it 
was  but  a  repetition  of  the  old  story — ‘  I  trample  on  the  pride 
‘  of  Plato.’  ‘  With  greater  pride,  O  Diogenes !  ’  According  to  a 
current  story  of  the  time,  a  foreigner  on  board  a  Dublin  steamer 
was  once  heard  to  inquire,  ‘  “  Pray  who  is  that  venerable- 
‘  looking  person,  in  dignified  costume,  standing  on  deck,  sur- 
‘  rounded  by  ecclesiastics  who  appear  to  look  up  to  him  ?  ” 

‘  “  That  is  the  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin.”  “  And  who 
‘  is  that  lengthy,  strange-looking  person,  with  a  travelling  cap 
*  and  a  cigar,  coiled  up  on  the  paddle-box  in  such  an  extraor- 
‘  dinary  way  that  his  foot  is  almost  in  his  mouth  ?  ”  “  That  is 
‘  the  Protestant  Archbishop  of  Dublin  ?  ”  ’  Mythical,  proba¬ 
bly  ;  but,  if  true,  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  the  Protestant 
Archbishop  was  at  that  moment  by  no  means  the  least  ‘  con- 
‘  scious  ’  of  the  two  rival  dignitaries. 

While  on  the  subject  of  his  personal  oddities,  we  cannot 
refrain  from  adding  to  our  repertory  of  anecdote  one  which  we 
find  in  Mr.  Babble’s  recent  work,  ‘  Passages  in  the  Life  of  a 
‘  Philosopher.’  The  scene  lies  at  one  of  Mr.  Babbage’s 
Satxxrday  conversaziones,  famous  in  years  gone  by  as  reunions 
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in  which  lions  and  ladies,  fashionables  and  humorists,  pro- 

miscuously  exhibited  themselves.  Lady  M- - the  herc^ 

of  the  tale,  w’as  anxious  to  make  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Borrow, 
the  clever  author  of  the  ‘  Gypsies  in  Spain,’  who  enjoyed  at 
that  time  a  kind  of  fantastic  })opularity. 

‘  I  added,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  momenta  I  should  have  great 

pleasure  in  presenting  to  her  Mr.  Borrow.  Lady  M - ,  who  hid 

several  other  engagements  that  evening,  said,  “Only  tell  me  what  lort 
of  a  person  he  is  and  I  will  go  and  find  him  out  myself.”  I  observed 
that  he  was  a  remarkably  tall,  straggling  person,  with  a  very  int^ 
ligent  countenance.  With  these  instructions  her  ladyship  left  me, 
and  finding,  as  she  imagined,  exactly  the  man  I  had  described,  imme* 
diately  accosted  him.  The  conversation  was  highly  interesting,  sad 
included  a  great  variety  of  widely  different  subjects.  ItconcluMby 

Lady  M - ’s  expressing  her  delight  with  her  new  acquaintinoe, 

from  whom  she  parted  with  this  remark,  “  Wliat  a  delightful  gipsjiig 
life  you  must  have  had  !  ”  A  slight  mistake  had,  however,  occurred, 
which  was  not  discovered  until  long  after  :  the  person  thus  addressed 
was  not  Mr.  Borrow,  but  Dr.  Whately,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin!’ 
(P.  369.) 

Although  we  arc  unable  to  estimate  Whately  very  high  ai 
an  authority  on  questions  of  practical  }Hilitics,  particukrlj 
those  on  which  |M)litical  logic  is  all  on  one  side,  and  the  only 
arguments  on  the  other  are  suggested  by  considerations  d 
present  expediency,  yet,  considering  the  interest  just  now  it- 
taching  to  the  question,  we  cannot  forbear  fn>m  Educing  his 
testimony  as  to  the  Lord-Lieutenantship  of  Ireland,  which 
institution  he  had  so  much  opportunity  of  testing  by  cloae 
personal  observation : — 

‘  As  it  seems  now  not  likely  that  I  shall  live  to  see  any  attenpt 
to  abolish  the  office  of  Lord-Lieutenant,  it  is  as  well  to  leave  vy 
opinion  on  record. 

‘  I  have  been  under  thirteen  vice-royalties ;  and  have  about  u 
many  times,  or  more,  been  Lord  Justice.  Being  of  no  politicil 
party,  1  have  been  ever  ready  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  any  Lord- 
Lieutenant  ;  and  I  have  been  on  friendly  terms  with  all. 

‘  My  conviction  is  that  the  office  is  not  only  useless,  but  most  mis¬ 
chievous  ;  and  the  same  is  the  opinion  of  a  very  large  quantity  of 
the  most  intelligent  and  best  informed  among  those  who  have  no 
personal  interests  to  bias  them.  Some  are  persons  who  have  them¬ 
selves  held  the  office. 

‘  1.  The  union  can  never  be  complete  while  there  is  a  viceroy.  It 
is  a  suitable  office  for  a  distinct  kingdom,  or  a  province  with  a  dis¬ 
tinct  legislature  ;  but  utterly  unsuited  for  a  part  of  one  united  king¬ 
dom.  It  tends,  therefore,  to  keep  up  the  idea  of  a  Kingdom  of  Ire¬ 
land  ;  and  partly  for  that  reason  it  is  that  it  is  so  strongly  advocated 
by  repealers.  The  Act  of  Union  is  most  emphatically  a  half-measurt. 
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Beuining  the  vice-rojalty,  while  there  is  but  one  kingdom,  is  an 
ineonsUtency. 

‘2.  The  Lord-Lieutenant  is  ostensibly  the  representative  of  the 
Sovereign ;  but  in  reality  is  well  understood  to  be  the  representative 
of  the  ministry  for  the  time  being.  His  main  object  must  be  to  ob¬ 
tain  votes,  so  as  to  secure  a  parliamentary  majority  for  his  ministry. 
There  can  be  no  real  loyalty  felt  towards  a  Lord-Lieutenant,  and 
there  could  be  none  towards  the  sovereign,  if  the  sovereign  were  to 
be  changed  with  each  change  of  the  ministry.  The  evil  of  the  office 
would  be — though  still  very  great — much  less  if  some  nobleman, 
nnconnected  with  party,  were  appointed  for  life.  But  as  it  is — 

‘3.  The  Lord-Lieutenant  is  a  sort  of  hostage  placed  by  ministers 
in  the)hands  of  their  opponents ;  who  have  an  opportunity  of  thwart¬ 
ing  and  teazing,  through  him,  the  ministry  they  dislike.  Then — 

‘  4.  The  short  tenure  of  office,  which  naturally  results,  makes  each 
Lord-Lieutenant  constantly  a  beginner.  If  he  is  a  candid  and  in¬ 
telligent  man,  ho  will  be  just  beginning  to  learn  who  is,  and  who  is 
not,  to  be  trusted,  and  how  Ireland  should  be  governed,  by  the  time 
his  vice-royalty  comes  to  a  close.  At  first — and,  if  he  is  not  a  very 
wise  man,  throughout — be  is  beset  by  persons  studying  to  mislead 
him ;  aud  it  will  take  time  to  find  them  out. 

‘  5.  It  has  been  said  that  a  ruler  resident  in  Ireland  is  likely  to  bo 
the  best  judge  of  the  deserts  and  qualifications,  for  each  office,  of 
those  around  him.  He  may  become  such  by  the  time  half,  or  more 
than  half,  of  his  time  has  expired  ;  but  then  he  is  exposed  to  solici¬ 
tations,  and  bullyings,  and  temptations  to  jobbing,  and  to  courting 
popular  applause,  in  Ireland,  far  more  than  if  he  lived  in  England. 
“He  has  need,”  says  the  proverb,  “of  a  long  spoon  who  sups  porridge 
with  Old  Nick.” 

‘  6.  As  for  the  need  of  a  local  government,  as  if  for  a  distant  pro¬ 
vince,  it  is,  now  at  least,  ridiculous.  When  a  man  can  easily  break¬ 
fast  in  London  and  dine  in  Dublin ;  and  when  a  message  can  be  sent 
in  twenty  minutes,  such  a  plea  is  absurd.  But — 

‘7.  At  all  times,  it  appears  that  Ireland  was  just  as  well  governed 
under  lords  justices,  and  I  have  always  found  that  their  time  is  not 
occupied  for  more,  on  an  average,  than  an  hour  a  week. 

‘  2.  It  is  represented  that  the  Irish  people  are  greatly  attached  to 
the  office,  and  this  is  true  of  a  small  number  of  Dublin  shop-keepers, 
»nd  a  few  empty  folks  who  like  levees  and  drawing-rooms*,  and  a 
go^  many  political  agitators  who  wish,  for  their  own  sakes,  to  keep 
Britain  and  Ireland  as  distinct  as  they  can.  But  all  these  are  far 
from  a  majority  of  the  Irish  people.  They  are,  however,  united  in 
ffieir  object,  zealous  and  clamorous,  and  thus  prevail  over  a  far 
greater  number,  and  of  wiser  and  better  men,  but  who  do  not  like  to 
put  themselves  forward  for  a  task  which  might  seem  ungracious,  and 

*  But  I  should  much  like  to  see  a  real  regal  court  in  Ireland.  A 
residence  of  the  Sovereign  for  two  or  three  months  annually,  would 
^  more  to  make  Ireland  peaceable  and  loyal  than  all  the  bullying 
snd  all  the  coaxing  that  have  been  alternately  tried. 
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would  expose  them  to  some  ill-will,  and  after  all  is  no  particular 
concern  of  theirs.  A  small  body  of  well-disciplined  soldiers  are  an 
overmatch  for  ten  times  their  number  of  a  scattered  and  undisciplined 
multitude. 

‘April  1861.’  (Pp.  179-182.) 

Our  last  extract  shall  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  exemplify¬ 
ing  his  tendency  to  illustrate  his  {H)sitions  by  quaint  and  miuute 
observation.  He  is  discussing  the  ‘  mental  differences  of  the 
*  sexes.’ 

‘Though  readily  attaining  proficiency  in  various  departments, 
women  seldom  reach  the  very  highest  in  any.  And  this  cannot  be 
attributed  to  any  difference  in  Education  ;  for  it  is  found  where  the 
difference  is  on  the  other  side. 

*E.g.  more  females  than  males  learn  painting  and  music;  sr.J 
many  of  them  succeed  well ;  but  the  tip-top  painters  and  composers 
are  almost  all  males. 

‘  And  the  same  with  cooking.  It  does  seem  also  that  women  hare 
little  of  inventive  power.  They  learn  readily ;  but  very  rarely  ori¬ 
ginate  anything  of  importance.  I  have  long  sought  for  some  in¬ 
stances  of  invention  or  discovery  by  a  woman.  And  the  best  I  hare 
been  able  to  find  is  Tbwaites’  Soda-water.  A  Miss  Thwaites  of 
Dublin,  an  amateur  chemist,  hit  on  an  improvement  in  Soda-water, 
which  enabled  her  to  drive  all  others  out  of  the  market.  But  be¬ 
sides  this,  some  small  musical  compositions,  and  some  pretty  norek 
and  poems,  are  all  the  female  inventions  1  can  find. 

‘  Mrs.  Somerville  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  five  or  six  mathe¬ 
maticians  in  the  world  that  understood  the  works  of  La  Place.  But 
she  discovered  nothing.  And  we  cannot  refer  their  deficiency  in 
invention,  in  any  department,  to  their  not  having  been  trained  to 
that  particular  department ;  for  it  is  remarkable  that  inren/ions bare 
seldom  come  from  those  so  trained.  The  stocking- frame  was  in¬ 
vented  by  an  Oxford  scholar,  the  spinning-jenny  by  a  barber,  and 
the  power-loom  by  a  clergyman.  .  .  .  There  is  a  feminine  figure  of 
speech  by  which  I  have  sometimes  detected,  even  in  a  good  style, 
the  female  hand.  In  speaking  generally,  a  man  uses  the  masculint 
pronoun  singular  when  meaning  to  include  each  sex :  a  woman 
almost  always  makes  a  solecism,  by  using  the  plural  as  if  it  were 
singular ;  e.g.,  A  man  would  write,  “  If  any  one  should  think  so  and 
so  he  is  much  mistaken:’’  a  woman  would  be  apt  to  say  “they 
are.”  ’  (P.  189.) 

Anylxxly  can  test  the  truth  of  this  last  remark  by  a  question 
adroitly  addressed  to  his  tvife  or  his  sister. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  use  the  volumes  before  us  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  the  peculiarities  of  this  distinguished 
prelate  as  a  thinker,  and  as  a  public  man,  who  has  left  ws 
mark  on  the  age  more  durably  perhaps,  and  more  deeply, 
than  others  who  have  won  for  themselves  a  more  ostentatious 
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popularity.  For  it  was  not  so  much  by  the  development 
of  original  or  striking  thoughts,  as  by  the  persistent  cul¬ 
tivation  of  a  peculiar  mode  of  thought,  that  he  produced  his 
influence.  There  is  no  ‘  corpus  ’  of  Whateleian  philosophy. 
We  have  to  collect  it  as  well  as  we  may  out  of  the  numberless 
Sibylline  leaves  of  his  writing,  from  the  well-known  ‘  Historic 
‘  Doubts  ’  down  to  the  Commentary  on  Bacon’s  Essays,  and 
the  present  Commonplace  Book  ;  mostly  brought  out  for  some 
temporary  purpose,  though  pregnant  with  matter  of  permanent 
value.  Nor  are  there  such  things  as  Whateleian  opinions,  or  a 
sect  of  Whateleians.  But  there  are  many  Whateleian  thinkers : 
men  who  apply  to  religion,  politics,  moral  philosophy,  those 
peculiar  modes  of  testing  truth  and  excellence  of  which  he  set 
the  fashion  and  inculcated  the  use  ;  and,  making  all  allowance 
for  the  exaggerations  into  which  the  master  was  apt  to  fall,  no 
less  than  his  disciples,  they  have  formed  a  school  whose  efforts 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

But  it  would  be  unjust  to  his  memory  to  take  leave  of  him 
without  paying  due  honour  to  other  qualities,  which  he  himself 
would  have  been  the  last  to  exhibit  to  notice,  except  so  far  as 
his  great  unaffectedness  of  moral  character  necessarily  brought 
them  forward.  As  he  was  essentially  the  most  truthful  of 
men,  so  he  was  the  most  unreservedly  generous.  His  liberality 
was  not  of  that  kind  which  can  be  compared,  sovereign  for 
sovereign,  with  the  munificence  of  other  men.  It  was  any¬ 
thing  but  systematic  ;  but,  when  called  for,  unbounded  except 
by  his  means ;  as  overflowing,  regard  being  had  to  the  changed 
manners  of  modem  days,  as  that  of  the  legendary  saints  of  old 
who  divided  their  cloaks  with  beggars,  or  went  to  bed  supper¬ 
less  to  feed  poor  children.  For  money,  we  have  said,  he  cared 
not  at  all.  Nor  did  he  care  a  whit  more  for  display,  or  for 
system,  in  giving  it.  Indeed  he  abhorred  systematic  charity, 
like  an  ultra-political  economist  as  he  was.  But  where  a  case 
of  what  he  deemed  real  distress  came  before  him,  his  style  of 
largess  was  not  after  the  measure  of  other  men’s.  The  in¬ 
stances  of  his  profusion  in  this  way  cannot  and  never  will  be 
fully  known. 


‘A  ripe  scholar  and  gentleman,’  says  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  ‘died  some 
years  since  in  Dublin,  leaving  his  family  almost  destitute.  Dr. 
Whately  having  been  made  acquainted  with  the  circumstance,  aided 
them  by  the  relief  of  1000/.  A  classical  teacher  was  threatened  by  a 

legal  execution  ;  Mr.  M - ,  on  his  behalf,  represented  his  painful 

situation  to  the  Archbishop,  who,  being  informed  that  250/.  would 
make  him  a  comparatively  free  and  happy  man,  filled  a  cheque  for 
that  amount,  and  thus  averted  the  catastrophe.’ 
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Simple  acts  enough ;  but  how  many  people,  with  life  in. 
comes  only,  have  ever  done  the  like?  Similar  cases  have 
been  brought  to  our  knowledge ;  it  would  require  not  many 
of  them  to  account  for  the  fact  that,  living  hospitably  and 
well,  but  not  profusely,  he  left  at  his  death  little  more  than 
the  moderate  fortune  with  wliich  he  had  begun  his  long 
life.  If  he  sjx>ke  of  his  own  generosity,  it  was  but  to  comment 
on  it  in  his  peculiar  humour.  ‘  I  have  given  a  great  deal 
‘  away,’  he  would  say  ;  ‘  I  have  no  doubt  often  made  mistakes; 

‘  but  there  is  one  thing  Avith  which  I  cannot  reproach  myself; 

‘  I  never  relieved  a  beggar  in  the  streets!’  But  he  ixAssessed, 
in  addition,  a  quality  which  in  his  high  situation  is  equally 
noble,  more  useful,  and  Ave  fear  even  more  rare.  We  quote 
again  from  his  biographer,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick : — 

‘  There  never  was  a  man  so  little  tinged  by  nepotism,  or  who  ex¬ 
orcised  the  patronage  in  his  gift  with  less  consideration  for  selfidi 
interests.  And  it  is  much  to  the  advantage  of  this  prelate’s  fame, 
that  while  five  of  his  chaplains  have  become  bishops,  it  is  only  in 
this  the  last  year  that  he  presented  his  son,  Edward  Whately — who 
has  l>een  fifteen  years  in  orders — to  the  comparatively  poor  parish  of 
St.  Werburgh’s.  With  this  exception  there  is  not,  in  the  united  dio¬ 
ceses  of  Dublin,  Glendalough,  and  Kildare,  a  single  minister  who  « 
cither  connected  with,  or  related  to,  Archbishop  Whately.’ 

Statements  like  these,  which  defy  controversy,  form  the 
noblest  epitaph.  But,  alas  for  human  nature !  was  there  not 
something  in  the  very  nobleness  of  this  self-denial,  and  the 
entire  absence  of  display  Avhich  accompanied  it,  calcidated 
to  provoke  the  emnity  of  inferior  minds?  Hoav  many  of 
those  Avho  joined  in  the  cry  of  })ersecution  against  the  Sabel- 
lian,  Socinian,  Anti-Sabbatarian,  may  have  nourished  in 
their  hearts  a  certain  unrecognised  grudge  against  the  man  of 
sunple  and  stedfast  honesty,  Avho  Avas  putting  the  Mammon  of 
their  secret  Avorship  to  shame,  by  making  his  life  a  daily 
protest  against  tliose  multifarious  disguises  of  decent  saAdng,  and 
providing  for  one’s  family,  and  gratitude  for  favours  received, 
and  due  consideration  for  the  claims  of  party  and  for  the  AAishes 
of  distinguished  patrons,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  under  Avhich  this 
kind  of  unrighteousness  is  habitually  veiled  ?  We  may  be 
accused  of  cynical  severity :  let  those  Avho  think  so  first  point 
out  to  us,  hoAV  many  men  as  spotless  in  these  respects  as 
Whately  have  filled  situations  of  similar  dignity.  The 
enumeration  Avill  not  be  a  very  toilsome  one ;  and  then  let  them 
say  Avhether  the  Archbishi>p  might  not  justly  have  added 
superiority  of  this  class  to  his  catalogue  of  ‘  thmgs  Avhich  are 
‘  hardest  to  forgive.’ 
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AkT.  IV. — 1.  The  Co-operator:  a  Record  of  Co-operative  Pro¬ 
gress,  hy  Working  Men.  Edited  by  Henry  Pitman.  Man¬ 
chester  :  1864. 

2.  Co-operative  Tracts.  New  Series.  Printed  at  Dewsbury  : 
1864. 

3.  Self-help  hy  the  People.  History  of  Co-operation  in  Rochdale. 
By  G.  J.  Holyoake.  London :  1863. 

4.  Co-operation  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  By  John 
Plummer.  (^Companion  to  the  Almanack, 

5.  Les  Societes  de  Cooperation.  Par  M.  Casimir  Perier. 
Paris :  1864. 

fTuE  Co-operative  Societies  of  our  country  have  been  en- 
joying  an  increasing  notice  and  appreciation  for  three  or 
four  years  past ;  and  heartily  have  they  relished  this  success  of 
opinion.  The  present  year,  however,  will,  in  that  respect, 
please  them  better  than  any  former  one ;  for  it  so  happens  that 
five  or  six  of  the  most  prominent  topics  of  social  interest 
during  the  recent  Session  of  Parliament  have  a  direct  bearing 
on  the  theory  or  ])ractice  of  the  Co-c^perators.  This  sect  of 
industrial  society  has  now  become  so  considerable  in  numbers 
and  in  property  as  to  have  fairly  fixed  the  attention  of  the 
literary  class ;  and  thus  its  story  has  been  told  with  sufficient 
fulness  and  repetition  to  render  it  unnecessary  to  tell  it  again. 
In  books  of  narrative  and  political  economy,  in  reviews,  in 
discussions  at  Social  Science  Meetings,  in  essays  read  in 
Mutual  Improvement  Societies,  the  story  of  the  Rochdale 
‘  Pioneers  ’  may  easily  be  found  *  ;  so  that  we  may  fairly  as- 
siune  tliat  our  readers  are  aware,  one  and  all,  who  those  people 
are,  and  what  they  have  achieved.  A  few  words  will  show 
what  their  doctrine  is,  and  what  their  numbers  and  condition 
are,  or  were  when  the  latest  official  estimates  were  sent  forth ; 
and  when  their  actiuil  standing  in  society  is  thus  made  out, 
we  may  proceed  to  point  out  why  their  transactions  are  par¬ 
ticularly  interesting  at  the  present  time.  The  Co-operative 
principle  is  that  the  Workers  are  the  Capitalists.  By  this,  if 
it  is  found  practicable,  the  opposition  between  Capital  and 
Labour  is  annihilated  ;  and  the  principle  is  found  practicable 

•  An  historical  sketch  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  Co-operative 
Societies  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  most  conservative  of  our 
contemporaries,  the  ‘Quarterly  Review’  for  October  1863;  and, 
nghtly  considered,  no  principle  is  more  conservative  than  that  which 
identifies  the  labourer  with  the  capitalist. 
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by  the  method  in  use ;  viz.,  a  subscription  by  shareholders; 
payment  of  interest  (usually  5  per  cent.)  on  the  deposits ;  and 
a  periodical  di>'i8ion  of  the  profits  of  the  business  (whatever 
it  be)  between  the  Reserve  Fund,  the  shareholders,  and  the 
mem^rs  employed  in  the  concern  at  the  market  rate  of  wages. 
Such  is  the  scheme. 

It  is  exactly  twenty  years  (October  1844)  since  the  RochdaU 
Society  of  Equitable  Pioneers  w’as  registered.  In  nineteen 
years  from  the  day  when  the  celebrated  forty  weavers  had,  by 
j)ayments  of  twopence  a  week,  raised  281.  to  begin  trading 
with,  the  number  of  Societies  in  England  and  Wales  registered 
by  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt  amounted  to  521.  These  associations  con¬ 
tained  nearly  100,000  members ;  and,  by  this  time,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that,  including  Scotland,  the  Societies  are  about  800, 
the  members  200,000,  and  their  capital  more  than  a  million. 
The  profits,  where  the  management  is  good,  are  20  per  cent; 
and,  after  a  fourth  part  of  this  is  distributed  to  the  share¬ 
holders,  a  large  sum  remains  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of 
schools,  reading-rooms,  baths,  and  other  good  and  pleasant 
objects.  The  leading  Societies  subscribed  largely  to  the  Relief 
Fund  during  the  cotton  famine  ;  a  fact  which  will  find  a  place 
in  the  industrial  history  of  our  time. 

The  movement  began  with  some  jxwr  flannel-weavers ;  and 
the  form  the  enterprise  took  was  ^at  of  a  shop  or  ‘store,’ 
where,  by  providing  and  selling  goods  themselves,  they  might 
save  the  expense  of  the  middleman  w’ho  costs  the  humble  buyer 
so  dear.  This  shopkeeping,  or  distribution  of  commodities, 
remains  the  great  business  and  the  chief  triumph  of  the 
Co-operators :  but  they  also  attempt  production ;  sometimes 
succeeding,  and  sometimes  meeting  with  more  or  less  disap- 
jK)intment.  We  hear  of  mills — flour  mills,  and  cotton  and 
woollen  mills  ;  and  of  farming,  and  of  cottage-building  ;  and  of 
shoe-making,  hat-making,  and  tailoring.  The  law  precludes 
mining  and  banking ;  and  the  public  opinion  of  the  body 
forbids  the  brewing  and  selling  of  intoxicating  drinks ;  but, 
with  these  exceptions,  the  members  declare  the  whole  field  of 
industrial  enterprise  to  be  open  to  them. 

The  question  whether  it  is  really  so  or  not  brings  us  to  the 
first  of  the  half-dozen  points  of  peculiar  present  interest.  It 
is  a  favourable  sign  of  the  times,  and  a  credit  to  the  present 
Government,  that  the  two  most  important  measures  brought 
forward  by  Ministers  last  Session  were  specially  directed  to 
the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  working  classes. 

I.  The  Lord  Chancellor’s  County  Courts’  Amendment  Bill 
excited  as  strong  a  sensation  among  the  Co-operators  as  in  any 
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other  part  of  society,  when  it  was  brought  forward  last  May ; 
and  the  interest  was  concentrated  on  the  clauses  relating  to  the 
credit  system  of  this  country,  as  it  affects  retail  trading.  It 
was  a  great  surprise  to  those  who  heard  of  the  correspondence 
with  the  Lord  Chancellor  that  the  Co-operators,  of  all  people, 
should  be  stirred  up  on  the  subject  of  Credit,  while  the  very 
principle  of  their  association  was  understood  to  be  the  abjura¬ 
tion  of  credit.  What  could  it  matter  to  them,  it  was  asked, 
whether  the  shopkeeper  proceeded  to  recover  his  debts  in 
this  way  or  that,  while  they  themselves  never  had,  nor  could 
have,  any  debts  ?  Why  should  they  petition  in  favour  of  the 
Bill  when  it  could  never  concern  them  ?  The  well-known 
‘  Lancashire  Lad,’  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Relief  story,  ex¬ 
plained  it  in  a  published  letter  to  the  Editor  of  ‘  the  Co- 
‘  operator.’  He  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  sufferers  under  the 
existing  system  of  shop-credits,  showing  what  a  blessing  it 
would  be  to  them  to  find  it  very  difficult,  instead  of  very  easy, 
to  obtain  credit ;  and  to  be  thus  led  to  join  their  co-operative 
neighbours  under  a  ready-money  system  which  would  make 
them  secure  and  comparatively  rich.  The  Tradesmen’s  Societies 
were,  generally  speaking,  virulent  and  active  against  the  Bill ; 
and  it  would  go  hard  with  their  poor  customers  if  nobody  took 
up  their  case.  A  good  many  Lancashire  Lads  accepted  this  view 
of  the  matter,  and  were  eager  to  support  the  Bill ;  while  other 
co-operators  could  not  see  that  it  was  any  concern  of  theirs, 
and  were  alanned,  moreover,  lest  the  shopkeepers  should  do 
them  injury  more  zealously  than  ever ;  and  perhaps  turn  out 
Mr.  Cobden  at  the  election,  supposed  to  be  then  close  at  hand. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  himself  was  well  pleased  at  the  prospect 
of  the  most  important  provision  of  his  BUI  being  supported 
by  the  Co-operators,  the  best  exemplars,  as  he  said,  of  the 
virtue  and  rewards  of  providence,  rendered  so  difficult  to  the 
working  classes  generally  by  the .  credit  system  he  was  en¬ 
deavouring  to  amend.  The  Bill  was  withdrawn :  but  it  is  to  be 
brought  forward  again  next  Session ;  and  the  disclosures  already 
caus^  by  it  may  weU  stimulate  the  members  of  a  Society  which 
declines  credit  altogether,  to  aid  a  measure  so  favourable  to 
their  principle  and  their  cause.  Our  readers  may  have  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  learn  the  aspect  of  the  case  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Co-operators,  and  of  many  others  who  happen  to  know 
something  of  the  economy  of  daily  life  among  the  working 
classes  in  town  and  country.  Here  is  one  view,  presented, 
not  by  Co-operators,  but  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  town, 
assembled  under  the  excitement  of  the  Lord  Chancellor’s  Bill, 
though  after  it  had  been  withdrawn. 
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The  place  is  in  a  district  which  depends  largely  on  its  sale 
of  oak  coj)se  wood  to  the  bobbin  nulls.  From  the  origin  of 
this  traffic  the  system  has  been  one  of  long  credits ;  and  such 
cretlits,  being, the  practice  between  the  landowners  and  the  mill- 
owners,  have  necessarily  become  the  practice  of  society  below 
them,  down  to  the  jK)orest  cottager.  The  squire  has  to  wait 
long  for  payment  for  his  young  oaks ;  and  he  pays  his  bills 
only  at  Candlemas.  Even  his  baker  is  not  j)aid  for  a  single 
loaf,  from  one  February  to  another.  The  tradesmen  not  ody 
have  to  wait  for  their  money  from  tlie  squire,  but  they  are 
told  by  the  doctor,  and  the  pai'son,  and  the  lawyer,  and  the 
farmer,  and  the  spinster,  tluit  they  do  not  see  why'  they  should 
pay  sooner  than  the  squire ;  and  those  who  wiU  not  exactly 
say  this,  wait,  like  other  j)eople,  till  Candlemas.  Then  the 
master-workmen, — the  mason,  the  carpenter,  the  house-painter, 
the  nurseryman, — say  tliat  they  cannot  pay  either  journeymen 
or  tradesmen  till  they  are  paid  themselves.  When  it  comes  to 
this  stage  the  mischief  is  dreadful.  After  journeymen  cease  to 
receive  their  wages  regularly,  few  of  them  remain  good  men 
and  good  citizens.  In  the  district  now  described,  the  master- 
workmen  bid  their  men  come  to  them  for  money  on  account 
when  they  want  it;  and  the  men  draw  out  some  of  their 
earnings  in  this  way,  while  going  into  debt  for  everything 
they  can  get  on  credit.  Having  no  present  check,  they 
become  lax  in  their  habits  of  ex]>ense — live  wastefully,  and 
become  (to  say  the  truth)  profligate  in  mind  and  manners;  so 
that  by  the  time  the  catastrophe  arrives,  they  are  hardened  to 
bear  it  shamelessly'.  Throughout  the  year,  or  the  two  or 
three  years,  that  tlieir  wages  have  been  grow'ing  in  the  em¬ 
ployer’s  hands,  they  have  magnified  the  amount  in  their  own 
imagination,  and  have  kept  no  accounts :  so  that,  if  the  em¬ 
ployer  is  himself  able  to  pay  at  last,  the  sum  turns  out  to  be 
insufficient  to  meet  the  c^ls  u|X)n  it ;  and  the  journeyman,  who 
has  been  living  at  his  ease,  montli  after  month,  finds  himself 
overwhelmed  with  debt,  and  ‘  sold  up  ’  before  his  neighbours’ 
faces.  What  does  he  do  ?  He  borrows  money  to  oi>en  house 
again,  and  sets  out  afresh  under  a  burden  of  debt  to  relatives, 
while  seeing  an  unpaid  creditor  in  every  tradesman  in  the  jdace. 
The  end  is  plain  enough. 

But  what  of  those  tradesmen  ?  Where  bad  debts  abound,  as 
under  such  a  system,  tlie  shopkeepers  of  course  compensate 
themselves  by  high  charges,  w'hich  are  a  burden  upon  the  ‘  short’ 
payers.  The  ‘  short  ’  payers  have  moreover  something  else  to 
bear.  No  discount  is  allowed  ;  for  the  tradesmen  do  not  desire 
to  be  i)aid  while  the  opi)osite  method  is  the  established  one; 
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and  they  inform  customers  who  prefer  j)ayin"  as  they  go  along, 
that  it  is  troublesome  to  open  the  books  except  at  the  proper 
times.  Of  course  the  shoemaker  and  tailor  can  no  more  get 
jwud  for  the  shoes  and  coats  of  the  chemist  and  the  grocer  than 
for  those  of  the  gentry.  There  is  one  more  order  of  creditors 
in  this  district ;  that  of  the  hawkers  and  pedlars.  The  women 
in  farm  houses,  and  in  humble  cottages,  and  possibly  in  trades¬ 
men’s  kitchens,  buy  costly  trumpery  of  these  travelling  mer¬ 
chants,  and  promise  to  pay  by  degrees.  We  heard  a  good 
deal  of  the  sin  and  sorrow  thus  caused,  in  the  course  of  the 
discussion  on  the  Chancellor’s  Bill ;  but  nothing  that  can  be 
said  of  the  mischief  is  stronger  than  it  deserves.  The  foolish 
women  do  not  know  that  such  secret  debts  are  not  legally 
recoverable  from  husband  or  father ;  and  if  they  had  known  it, 
they  would  never  have  been  tempted  to  incur  the  debt. 

From  time  to  time  an  effort  is  made  in  such  a  district  to 
introduce  amendment.  Tradesmen  are  brought,  by  strong 
influence,  to  promise  to  send  in  their  accounts  at  shorter 
intervals.  Perhaps  they  do  it,  once  or  tAvice ;  but,  while  the 
great  man  pays  no  oftener,  other  people  go  on  as  before,  and 
16  many  households  as  ever  are  sold  up  in  spring  and  autumn. 
This  year,  however,  has  wrought  a  change  in  the  scene  of  our 
description,  Avhich  promises  to  be  real  as  far  as  it  goes.  Perhaps 
the  death  of  the  old  squire  prepared  the  way ;  but  the  stir 
took  place  when  the  Chancellor’s  Bill  was  announced  and  dis¬ 
cussed.  By  the  time  it  was  AA-ithdrawn,  the  tradesmen  and 
some  of  the  gentry  had  resolved  to  act.  They  held  a  public 
meeting,  and  passed  resolutions,  pledging  themselves  to  chai'ge 
and  pay  quarterly  instead  of  yearly ;  and  declaring  their 
opinion  that  apprentices,  journeymen,  and  labourers  should  be 
paid  by  the  week  or  fortnight.  If  this  new  method  is  carried 
out,  as  seems  probable,  everybody  will  be  the  better  for  it  but 
the  publicans,  and  other  ministers  of  unlaAvful  or  excessive 
indulgence ;  but  what  a  condition  are  the  people  left  in  !  They 
cannot,  AAdth  a  change  of  plan,  become  Avhat  they  once  were. 
The  poacher  and  the  sot  cannot  become  regular  livers  and 
healthy  men.  The  labourer’s  daughter  cannot  retuim  to  the 
homely  style  of  dress  once  universal  in  her  class;  and  her 
mother  has  no  habit  of  daily  thrift,  hke  houseAvives  who  have 
to  make  the  weekly  wage  serve  the  week.  It  is  a  question 
of  reinstating  a  spoiled  generation  in  the  respectability  of  its 
fathers ;  and,  right  as  it  is  to  try,  Avho  will  say  that  it  can 
he  done  ? 

The  town  case  is  little  better  than  the  rural.  In  towns, 
labouring  men  have  somewhat  more  liberty  to  live  according 
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to  feeling  and  conscience, — somewhat  less  overwhelming  temp- 
tations  to  profligacy, — somewhat  less  peril  from  the  arts  of  the 
travelling  merchant;  but  the  terms  of  retail  purchase  are  as 
hard  as  possible,  to  the  city  as  to  the  country  labourer.  His 
practice  is  to  buy  w'hatever  he  wants  in  the  smallest  quantities; 
and  for  the  quaUty  of  what  he  buys  he  must  take  his  chance. 

It  is  piteous  to  see  the  half-ounce  of  coarse  tea,  and  the  Uttle 
screw  paper  of  coffee,  and  the  wet  dark  mess  of  sugar,  and  the 
dab  of  soft  butter,  served  across  the  counter  to  the  child  who 
comes  with  halfpence,  ten  times  in  a  week.  It  is  piteous  to 
know  that  the  time  and  trouble  of  weighing,  and  the  cost  of 
the  wrapper,  and  the  risks  of  the  grocer  who  has  such  a  set  of 
customers,  are  all  paid  for  by  those  coppers,  reducing  the 
purchase  by  so  much  of  either  quantity  or  quality.  It  is 
piteous  to  think  of  the  vast  number  of  customers  who,  unable 
to  send  halfpence,  are  running  up  a  more  hopeless  score  frcita 
W'eek  to  week.  These  things,  and  their  deplorable  results, 
had  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Government,  and  were  adverted 
to  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  his  speech  of  the  6th  of  May  in 
the  following  terms : — 

‘  The  Lord  Chancellor  called  attention  to  the  state  of  the  law  of 
debtor  and  creditor  as  affecting  the  poorer  classes.  He  pointed  oat 
that,  in  the  two  years  ending  the  31st  of  December  last,  no  less  than 
17,979  persons  had  been  sent  to  prison  from  the  County  Courts ;  and 
the  number  of  days  which  they  had  been  committed  was  399,777, 
and  the  number  of  days  actually  spent  in  conhnement  were  263,251. 
Of  this  total,  17,850  had  been  sent  to  prison  for  not  having  satisfied 
the  judgment  and  costs:  they  chiefly  belonged  to  the  class  of  opera¬ 
tives  or  labourers,  in  equal  proportions.  He  pointed  out  the  cost 
of  maintenance,  the  loss  of  wages,  and  the  contamination  suffered  in 
prison  on  account  of  these  persons  being  put  into  confinement  by 
their  creditors,  who  knew  their  position  when  they  trusted  them,  and 
on  that  account,  at  most,  had  only  a  right  to  have  their  claim  safis- 
fied  as  far  as  they  could,  but  not  to  throw  them  into  prison,  with 
very  little  benefit,  in  most  cases,  to  themselves,  and  great  loss  to  the 
debtor,  and  to  the  country.  The  actual  state  of  the  law  w'as  very 
different  as  regards  the  higher  classes  of  society,  with  debts  of  a  far 
greater  amount.  This  was  the  last  relic  of  the  old  law  of  debtor 
and  creditor,  and  was  almost  as  savage  as  the  criminal  law  which 
formerly  prevailed  in  this  country.  Since  the  County  Courts  were 
established,  there  had  been  a  great  increase  in  the  amount  of  credit 
granted  by  small  shopkeepers,  and  this  facility  of  credit  had  pro¬ 
duced  not  only  great  demoralisation  and  extravagance,  but  had  sub¬ 
jected  the  working  classes  to  pay  from  30  to  50  per  cent,  more  than 
they  otherwise  would  have  done.  They  were  legislating  for  a  class 
— improvident,  thoughtless,  and  fond  of  enjoyment ;  and  they  could 
have  done  nothing  more  injurious  than  to  foster  these  habits  by  the 
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powers  which  they  gave  the  creditor  over  them.  He  also  referred 
to  the  effects  of  the  tally  system,  by  which  unnecessary  goods  were 
olten  forced  on  the  wife  unknown  to  the  husband,  for  which  he  was 
called  on  to  pay,  and  often  preferred  to  go  to  prison  sooner  than 
gabmit  to  extortion  and  injustice.  It  was  clear  that  the  power  of 
imprisonment  was  the  parent  of  credit.’ 

In  contrast  with  these  town  and  country  cases,  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  turn  to  that  of  the  Co-operators,  who  conduct  their  own 
trading  for  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life — li^^ng  com¬ 
fortably,  ‘  owing  no  man  anything,’  and  acquiring  a  little 
capital,  or  drawing  a  little  income  year  by  year. 

It  is  w'orth  a  journey  of  a  good  many  miles  to  see  a  Co-operative 
‘  store  ’  on  a  Saturday  night.  The  purchasers  look  well  to  the 
quality  of  the  tea  or  the  calico,  the  candles  or  the  clogs  which 
they  buy,  because  the  stocks  are  their  own,  and  because  they 
bring  the  payment  in  their  hand.  People  who  are  capitalists 
and  who  have  no  debts  are  able  to  buy  in  profitable  quantities 
whatever  will  keep ;  and  thus  the  waste  of  time  and  trouble, 
of  paper,  string  and  odd  farthings,  incurred  in  hucksters’ 
shops,  is  avoided.  There  are  no  risks  from  bad  debts,  no 
interest  on  locked-up  capital,  to  be  covered  by  high  retail 
prices ;  and  thus,  goods  of  the  best  quality  are  bought  cheaper 
than  they  can  be  had  under  the  credit  system. 

*  These  crowds  of  humble  working  men,  who  never  knew  before 
when  they  put  good  food  in  their  mouths,  whose  every  dinner  was 
adulterated,  whose  shoes  let  in  the  water  a  month  too  soon,  whose 
waistcoats  shone  with  devil’s  dust,  and  whose  wives  wore  calico  that 
would  not  wash,  now  buy  in  the  markets  like  millionaires,  and,  as 
far  as  pureness  of  food  goes,  live  like  lords.  They  are  weaving  their 
own  stuffs,  making  their  own  shoes,  sewing  their  own  garments, 
and  grinding  their  own  corn.  They  buy  the  purest  sugar,  and  the 
best  tea,  and  grind  their  own  coffee.  They  slaughter  their  own 
cattle ;  and  the  finest  beasts  of  the  land  waddle  down  the  streets 
of  Rochdale  for  the  consumption  of  fiannel-weavers  and  cobblers. 
When  did  competition  give  poor  men  these  advantages  ?  And  will 
any  man  say  that  the  moral  character  of  these  people  is  not  improved 
under  these  influences  ?  The  teetotalers  of  ^cbdale  acknowledge 
that  the  Store  has  made  more  sober  men  since  it  commenced  than 
all  their  efforts  have  been  able  to  make  in  the  same  time.  Husbands 
who  never  knew  what  it  was  to  be  out  of  debt,  and  poor  wives  who, 
during  forty  years,  never  had  sixpence  uncondemned  in  their  pockets, 
now  possess  little  stores  of  money  sufficient  to  build  them  cottages, 
and  go  every  week  into  their  own  market  with  money  jingling  in 
their  pockets  ;  and  in  that  market  there  is  no  distrust,  and  no  decep¬ 
tion  ;  there  is  no  adulteration,  and  no  second  prices.  The  whole 
atmosphere  is  honest.  Those  who  serve  neither  hurry,  finesse,  nor 
flatter.  They  have  no  interest  in  chicanery.  They  have  but  one 
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duty  to  perform — tliat  of  giving  fair  measure,  full  weight,  and  a  pure 
article.’  ( Self-help  by  the  People,  p.  38.) 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  enterprise  is  the 
l)old  and  generous  attempt  of  some  of  these  societies  to  rescue 
from  destruction  victims  of  the  ‘tally-shop’  system,  who  long 
for  freedom  to  spend  their  earnings  well  and  wisely.  At  Prest- 
wich,  near  Manchester,  there  is  a  fund  ‘  for  the  relief  of  honest 
‘  debtors  “  fast  ”  with  a  shoj)  score.’  The  score  is  paid  and  the 
slave  released,  on  the  guarantee  of  some  member  of  the  Society. 

‘  The  einanci))ated  j>erson  joins  the  Co-o[)erative  Society,  and 
‘  repays  the  loan  from  his  profits.  Many  poor  persons  have 
‘  thus  been  aided  ;  and  not  a  shilling  has  been  lost.'  This  wag 
one  of  the  announcements  made  at  the  Social  Science  fleeting 
of  last  year. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  disclosures  like  these  excite  strong 
emotions  in  the  friends  of  the  working  men,  who  have  lieen 
grieving  through  long  years  at  the  spectacle  on  all  hands;— 
the  debt  and  drink,  the  drink  and  debt,  with  imprisonment  at 
the  end,- — imprisonment  for  thousands  who  never  can  j)ay,  and 
are  sure  to  sink  into  lower  debasement.  It  follows  of  course  that 
the  anguish  of  baffled  competitors  bears  a  due  proportion  to  the 
pleasure  (jf  sympathisers.  We  need  not  spend  time  and  sjoce 
in  describing  the  vexations  of  the  hucksters  ;  but  their  hostility 
must  be  uoticetl  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  case.  They 
first  ridicnled  the  new  sort  of  shop ;  and  this  was  fair  ent>ugh. 
The  trade  was  limited  to  four  articles  at  the  outset ;  and  file 
entire  stock,  as  a  rival  said,  might  have  been  carried  off  in 
a  wheelbarrow.  Then,  the  first  shopman  was  a  novice ;  and 
very  slow,  though  tune  was  precious, — the  store  being  open 
only  after  working  hours.  It  was  rejKjrted  that  the  seller  did 
not  know  the  flour  from  the  oatmeal,  nor  the  butter  from 
the  sugar.  As  the  concern  grew’,  the  quizzers  became  jealous; 
and  now  that  new  Stores  are  opening  from  year  to  year,  and 
the  hucksters’  own  proper  debtors  are  released  by  the  funds 
made  by  the  very  trading  which  was  once  so  ridiculed,  any 
amount  of  wrath  is  almost  excusable. 

‘  But,’  we  are  told,  ‘  it  is  not  a  ready-money  system.  Under 
‘  the  old  methods  any  dealer  might,  if  he  chose,  deal  only  for 
‘  cash  payment :  but  most  have  preferred  the  credit  system. 
‘  In  the  same  way,  the  Bochdale  Pioneers  may  insist  on  ready 
‘  money  :  but  there  are  certainly  other  bodies  of  co-operatives 
‘  who  give  and  take  credit.’ 

It  is  true  that  there  are  such :  ‘  and  pity ’t  is  *t  is  true,’  say  the 
best  men  of  the  sect.  They  had  rather  that  societies  which 
depart  from  the  ready-money  jirinciple  shoidd  call  themselves 
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joint-fitock  than  co-oi)erative  dealers,  for  the  truth  is  tliat  the 
chief  merit  of  the  system  lies  in  the  fact  that  every  meinber 
of  the  society  being  at  once  a  seller  and  a  buyer,  he  has  a 
Jirect  interest  in  immediate  payment  by  all  the  other  share¬ 
holders  and  customers.  The  most  conspicuous  failures  which 
have  occurred  have  been  owing  to  this  blending  of  the  old 
system  with  the  new.  At  Padiham  in  Lancashire,  al)out 
2000/.  more  was  mvested  in  goods  than  had  been  subscribed. 
The  success  of  the  Society  even  in  manufacturing  was  so 
great,  that  the  debt  would  soon  have  been  paid,  if  its  existence 
had  not  destroyed  the  confidence  and  comfort  of  the  members. 
There  was  a  quarrel ;  one  of  the  shareholders  broke  into  the 
mill  at  night,  and  cut  the  warps  from  the  looms.  The  creditors 
of  course  came  down  u|K)n  them,  and  sold  them  up,  so  that  the 
shareholders  lost  everything.  The  remark  on  this  case  in  the 
Be{)ort  is,  that  if  the  SvKjiety  had  not  owed  for  goods,  it  could 
not  have  been  at  the  mercy  of  creditors. 

Here  lies  the  objection  to  extending  the  Co-operative  prin- 
dple  into  manufacture.  The  members  may  pay  cash  for  what¬ 
ever  raw  material  they  buy  ;  but  they  cannot  get  ready  money 
for  what  they  sell,  unless  they  have  a  ])ublic  of  their  own, 
large  enough  to  buy  all  they  can  make.  In  opening  a  general 
Store,  they  may  be  secure  of  a  purchasing  body  of  their  own  ; 
and  they  can  admit  the  public  to  their  counter  on  theii’  known 
condition  of  cash  payment.  But  the  case  is  altered  when  they 
begin  to  manufacture.  They  thereby  enter  into  competition 
with  the  gentiles,  and  must  do  as  the  gentiles  do,  if  they 
want  to  sell  their  fabrics.  If,  in  any  particular  case,  there  is 
assurance  of  a  sufficiency  of  co-operative  custom  for  fiannel  or 
calico,  as  there  is  for  flour,  then  there  may  as  safely  be  a 
woollen  or  a  cotton  mill  as  a  corn  miU  ;  but  it  will  take  a  long 
time  to  establish  this  condition  over  any  very  wide  area; 
whereas  the  food  and  clothing  Stores  are  s^e,  as  far  as  custom 
is  concerned,  wherever  there  are  shareliolders  enough  to  set 
them  up. 

There  is  a  new  effort,  conspicuous  in  the  history  of  the 
movement,  w'hich  may  have  some  bearing  on  the  manufacturing 
,  problem.  There  is  now  a  so-called  "Wholesale  Society, — a  sort 
of  federal  centre  to  which  the  other  societies  attach  themselves, 
as  individual  members  do  to  the  ordinary  associations.  It 
seems  to  be  an  agency  for  purchasing  commodities  in  quan¬ 
tities  large  encmgh  to  8uj)ply  the  whole  range  of  Co-operative 
Stores,  whose  members  may  choose  to  take  a  share  of  the 
advantages  of  buying  largely  for  cash.  Already  the  individual 
members  have  better  meat,  flour,  groceries,  &c.  than  their 
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neighbours,  because  they  establish  agencies  for  procuring  the 
best  of  everything,  which  they  cannot  produce  for  themselves. 
The  new  proposition  is  to  economise  the  purchases  to  the 
utmost  by  wholesale  buying  on  a  very  large  scale,  with  its 
liberal  allowances  for  cash.  If  this  method  is  well  supported, 
it  may  soon  be  ascertained  Avhether  any  manufacturing  body 
can  command  a  cash-paying  public  of  its  own.  If  this  is  not 
made  out  clearly,  the  experiment  must  be  a  dangerous  one. 
The  gentile  rivals  enjoy  the  advantage  of  credit,  corresponding 
to  that  which  they  are  obliged  to  afford  ;  and  they  have  more¬ 
over  the  benefit  of  that  energy,  enterprise,  strict  superin¬ 
tendence,  and  general  unity  of  action  which  constitutes  the 
admitted  advantage  of  private  over  associated  industrial  under¬ 
takings. 

We  must  just  add  that  some  sanguine  members  of  the  rising 
sect  speak  of  a  time  when  its  producers  will  have  the  market 
of  the  whole  body,  besides  the  custom  they  can  win  from  the 
outer  world.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  than  that  there  is 
no  more  reason  within  the  co-operative  body  than  without, 
that  members  should  buy  anywhere  but  in  .the  cheapest  market 
In  any  case,  the  co-operative  manufacturers  will  stand  or  fall 
by  competition  with  those  outside.  They  cannot  in  these  days 
set  up  a  monopoly.  If  they  can  offer  more  than  their  rivsds, 
they  mil  have  a  public  from  both  sides  of  the  pale ;  and  if 
they  can  only  offer  less,  under  their  repudiation  of  the  credit 
system,  their  rivals  will  have  a  public  from  both  sides  of  the 
pale. 

It  must  be  a  long  time,  however,  before  the  question  of  any 
sort  of  monopoly  can  become  a  practical  one ;  and  meanwhile 
we  may  see  abundant  reason  for  the  eager  desire  of  the  Co¬ 
operative  body  that  the  County  Courts  Amendment  Bill  should 
pass ;  and  for  the  Lord  Chancellor’s  readiness  to  accept  the 
support  of  the  body.  The  rest  of  the  world  is,  for  its  own 
part,  conscious  that  it  has  heard  and  thought  more  of  this  new 
economical  sect,  since  the  small  shopkeepers’  credit  system  was 
brought  prominently  forward  in  the  spring,  than  in  all  the 
twenty  years  before,  during  which  they  had  been  told  more  or 
less  of  the  Rochdale  Pioneers. 

II.  By  no  circumstance  perhaps  have  the  Co-operators  be¬ 
come  so  interesting  to  us  of  late  as  by  their  continued  exist¬ 
ence  in  the  districts  affected  by  the  cotton  famine.  Many  who 
were  substantially  friendly  to  them  ten  years  ago,  believed 
that  they  would  fare  less  well  than  they  deserved.  They 
were,  no  doubt,  men  of  great  steadiness,  industry,  and  in¬ 
telligence  ;  and  the  leaders  especially  must  be  men  of  a  high 
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order,  and  well  disciplined  by  experience ;  but  it  was  incre¬ 
dible  that  people  working  for  wages,  who  began  their  ad¬ 
venture  with  proposing  to  make  earth  a  heaven  by  8ubscrii>- 
tions  of  twopence  a  week,  should  so  grow  with  the  growth  and 
strengthen  with  the  strength  of  their  scheme  as  to  be  adequate 
to  its  support,  under  the  changes  that  man  and  society  have 
to  undergo.  If  they  were  prosperous,  these  leaders  could 
know  nothing  of  business  on  a  large  scale;  and  they  would 
make  fatal  mistakes.  If  events  were  adverse,  the  members 
would  wrangle  over  their  losses,  and  part  asunder.  If  this  did 
not  happen,  the  first  gust  of  misfortune  would  overthrow  their 
scheme  from  its  foundations. 

Such  were  the  anticipations  :  and  what  is  the  fact  ?  In  the 
darkest  times  of  the  Lancashire  distress,  the  sum  of  134,873/. 
was  drawn  out  by  members  of  ninety-eight  societies  ;  but  the  so¬ 
cieties  did  not  break  up.  After  yielding  for  support  of  members 
nearly  135,000/.  which  but  for  them  would  have  been  dissipated 
in  some  fruitless  way  long  ago,  these  societies  did  the  best  they 
could.  The  leading  ones  subscribed  largely,  as  we  have  already 
said,  to  the  Relief  Fund  ;  others  could  only  hold  their  ground  ; 
and  some  suspended  operations  till  happier  times.  There  they 
stand  now  ;  and  they  stand  invested  with  the  honour  of  having 
so  ameliorated  the  condition  of  their  respective  districts  as  that 
‘  the  pressiure  of  the  cotton  distress  has  been  in  an  inverse 
‘  ratio  to  the  spread  of  Co-operation.’ 

III.  One  of  the  prominent  social  topics  of  the  present  year, 
as  of  the  last,  has  been  the  astonishing  amount  of  loss  and  dis¬ 
appointment  submitted  to  by  the  working  and  lower  middle 
classes  from  the  unsoundness  of  the  Benefit  Societies  (under  all 
their  variety  of  names)  to  which  industrious  and  sober  men 
have  entrusted  their  savings.  The  ground  was  gone  over  first 
when  the  Post  Office  Savings  Banks  Act  was  under  discus¬ 
sion  ;  and  it  was  resumed  this  year  on  occasion  of  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  Government  Annviities  Bill.  The  exposures  made  of 
the  dreadful  havoc  wrought  among  working  men’s  fortunes  and 
peace  of  mind  by  unsound  insurance,  have  yielded  a  great 
triumph  to  the  Co-operators  on  the  whole,  though  some  of  them 
have  disgraces  to  blush  for,  almost  as  flagrant  as  those  of 
bankrupt  benefit  clubs.  That  the  sect  has  accumulated  a 
capital  of  above  a  million  is  a  fact  which  may  make  every 
faithful  member  hold  his  head  higher  than  his  neighbours’ 
whose  fortunes  are  a  lottery  or  nothing. 

The  benefit  clubmen,  in  ordinary  course,  have  had  a  pleasant 
time  of  it  for  some  years.  They  have  enjoyed  the  satisfaction 
of  laying  by  a  due  proportion  of  their  earnings  ;  and  they  have 
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peace  of  mind  in  the  assurance  that  they  have  j)urchased,  bv 
their  industry  and  providence,  supjwrt  in  sickness,  an  incoBoie 
for  their  latter  yeai-s,  and  a  respectable  funeral.  They  have 
had  ])leasant  meetings  and  festivals,  where  their  social  and 
personal  feelings  were  gratified  ;  and  if  they  have  gnidged  the 
expenditure  on  flags,  and  yet  more  on  beer,  which  must  either 
be  a  tax  on  present  wages  or  a  diminution  of  the  amount  to  be 
receivctl  hereafter,  they  are  un^\•illing  to  damj)  the  ardour  of 
their  comrades,  and  to  vex  the  managers  hy  any  criticism. 
At  length,  however,  there  are  disturbing  rumours  afloat ;  then 
there  is  a  breach  of  engagements  to  the  sick  members,  who 
cannot  obtain  their  allowance ;  and,  finally,  there  is  a  total 
break  up,  amidst  strife  and  recriminations  which  are  shocking 
to  bystanders.  Everything  is  gone  ;  such  is  the  news  that  the 
wives  have  to  hear  some  day,  when  the  husbands  come  home  to 
dinner.  They  might  have  indulged  in  a  hundred  things  that 
they  have  denied  themselves ;  they  might  have  made  a  junket¬ 
ing  holiday  one  or  two  days  a  week,  all  the  year  round,  and 
they  w<.)uld  have  been  no  poorer  than  they  are  now,  after  all 
their  toil  and  economy.  Such  a  spectacle  is  enough  to  make 
the  ordinary  run  of  men  idle  or  wasteful  for  life.  It  is  enough 
to  break  the  hearts  of  a  higher  sort  of  men.  And  if  it  makes 
a  sage  or  a  hero  of  a  noble  fellow  here  and  there,  his  msdora 
and  courage  will  always  be  more  or  less  dashed  by  the  past 
carelessness  in  himself,  or  the  wrong  in  somebody  else. 

How  do  the  Co-operators  appear  in  comparison  with  these 
precarious  or  delusive  investments  of  the  savings  of  working 
men  ?  What  can  their  enemies  say  against  the  stability  of 
their  fortunes?  As  storekeepers  they  have  the  shopkeeping 
class  against  them,  as  we  have  seen.  As  accumulators  of 
capital  they  have  the  benefit  clubs,  for  the  most  part,  for 
enemies.  What  can  these  enemies  say  ? 

They  ]K)int  to  quarrels  of  factions,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Leeds  Flour-mill,  and  the  factories  at  Padiham  and  Pen¬ 
dleton  ;  and  to  the  defalcations  of  officials,  as  disclosed  occa^ 
sionally  in  County  Courts ;  and  to  the  rage  for  speculation 
which  appears  in  some  cases  where  manufacture  has  been  at¬ 
tempted.  These  things  are  true  as  events ;  but  it  is  replied, 
and  we  think  justly,  that  in  every  case,  the  mischief  has  been 
owing  to  a  departure  from  the  Co-operative  principle,  or  to 
gross  carelessness  in  appointing  unworthy  agents.  Mere  joint- 
stock  associations  and  societies  w'hlch  trade  upon  credit  have 
no  right  to  expect  the  advantages  of  pure  co-operation,  any 
more  than  those  which  keep  their  books  badly,  or  show  w'hini 
or  favouritism  in  their  official  appointments,  or  change  any 
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fundamental  condition  of  their  unitetl  action.  Like  all  in¬ 
experienced  traders,  the  novices  in  Co-operative  Societies  are 
jpt  to  overrate  the  value  of  their  stock,  and  underrate  the 
luibilities  from  accident,  and  fall  into  mistakes  in  one  depart¬ 
ment  or  another  of  their  books ;  but  such  misfortunes  happen 
but  once  in  the  same  place.  The  members  learn  to  take  stock, 
smd  apiK)lnt  bookkeepers  who  understand  their  business ;  and 
all  the  while  the  great  ca])ital  of  the  sect  continues  to  grow ; 
and  every  member  owns  his  jxrrtion  of  it  as  absolutely  and 
freely  as  if  he  had  it  in  sovereigns  locked  up  at  home.  He 
began  by  taking  not  less  than  a  prescribed  number  of  shares 
(at  Rochdale,  five),  paying  for  them  by  weekly  subscription  or 
otherwise,  as  may  suit  him.  He  receives  5  per  cent,  interest 
on  the  amount  he  has  invested.  If  employed  in  the  Society,  he 
receives  the  wages  paid  in  the  district.  So  far,  he  has  ordinary 
wages,  and  interest  on  his  investment  in  shares.  Then  comes  in 
the  special  advantage,  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  of  his  membership. 
The  proceeds  of  the  sales  leave  a  large  profit  after  all  expenses 
are  paid,  because  those  expenses  do  not  include  the  costly 
system  of  middleman  agency  and  the  risks  of  credit.  There 
have  never  been  any  debts :  and  after  interest,  rent,  wages  and 
repairs  ai’e  pro>ided  for,  the  remainder  of  the  profit  is  for  the 
proprietors ;  that  is,  for  all  the  members.  One  i)art  is  dis¬ 
tributed  in  proportion  to  the  shares,  and  another  in  proportion 
to  the  wages.  Thus  everybody  gains  money  while  the  concern 
prospers;  and  where  the  concern  is  a  Store,  it  cannot  but  prosper 
under  good  management.  While  the  quality  of  the  commo¬ 
dities  remains  good,  there  is  absolutely  no  risk  Avhatever ; 
and  as  it  is  a  necessity  that  the  common  proj)erty  should  be 
of  g(M)d  quality,  for  the  common  convenience,  the  plan  may 
be  said  to  preclude  all  risks  whatever.  This  is  on  the  sii])- 
positiun  common  to  all  estimates  of  business  affairs — that  the 
management  is  intelligent,  and  the  official  agency  honest. 
Thus  we  see,  amidst  the  wreck  of  unsound  schemes  of  assu¬ 
rance,  and  the  costly  conditions  of  those  which  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  safe,  a  mass  of  capital  now  exceeding  a  million,  solidly 
and  safely  accumulated  and  owned  by  200,000  working  men 
and  women.  They  can  leave  their  share  to  grow  where  it  is  ; 
they  can  spend  the  income ;  they  can  deposit  it  in  the  Post- 
Oflice  Savings’  Bank ;  they  can  buy  a  Government  annuity 
under  the  new  Act;  or  they  can  still,  if  they  please,  become 
members  of  any  benefit  club  outside  their  ])ale.  The  money 
is  their  own,  to  do  what*  they  like  with.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  them,  as  co-o|>erators  and  members  of  ordinary  benefit 
clubs,  is  that  they  are  simply  laying  by  their  own  money,  and 
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not  purchasing  a  future  amount  or  allowance  by  a  present  sub- 

Iscription.  It  is  a  memorable  fact  in  the  history  of  the  move¬ 
ment  that  its  first  success  was  mainly  owing  to  the  failure  of 
the  Savings’  Bank  at  Rochdale,  the  secretary  of  which  had 
helped  himself  to  70,000/.,  nearly  all  deposited  by  working 
^  men  and  women. 

IV.  The  modes  of  assurance  connected  with  Trades’  Unions 
I  are  identical  with,  or  closely  resembling,  the  Benefit  Clubs 

j  just  s|K)ken  of ;  and  if  the  Co-operators  have  the  advantage  of 

'  these,  how  much  more  happy  are  they  to  escape  the  grand  evil 

of  Trades’  Union  clubbing, — the  tyranny  exercised  by  members 
*  of  their  own  class  !  We  have  formerly  exposed  this  tyranny  as 

[  a  social  anomaly  almost  incredible  in  England,  and  as  a  cala¬ 

mity  well-nigh  intolerable  to  capitalists  and  labourers  alike. 
We  shall  now,  therefore,  only  show,  in  a  few  words,  the  present 
aspect  of  the  alternative  case  of  the  Co-operators  and  the 
1  ordinary  workmen ;  and  we  shall  speak  of  only  one  of  the 

many  strikes  now  existing  in  England, 
j  In  a  district  of  Staffordshire,  ‘  West  of  Dudley,’  some  time 

since,  there  were  fifty-six  furnaces  in  blast ;  and  these  em- 
I  jdoyed  not  only  their  own  proper  workmen,  but  the  colliers  in 

i  the  neighbouring  pits.  It  was  this  coal  wliich  long  ago 

I  brought  the  iron  manufacturers  into  the  Midland  counties, 

i.  from  the  Furness  peninsula  and  the  Cumberland  mineral  dis- 

k  trict.  When  the  forests  were  exhausted  there,  and  coal  was 

1  found  elsewhere,  the  iron  manufacture  left  the  north-western 

counties,  and  settled  down  beside  the  coal.  It  is  now  going 
1.  back  again — has  in  pp-eat  measure  gone  back  again — from  the 

i'  district  ‘  West  of  Dudley,’  and  the  cause  is  the  strike  of  the 

ji  colliers,  which  has  desolated  the  place  like  a  famine.  The 

colliers  earned,  in  the  first  half  of  last  year,  3s.  6</.  a  day ;  the 
‘  day  ’  signifying  an  amount  of  work  so  moderate  that  it  was 
^  common  to  earn  a  day  and  a  half’s  or  two  days’  wages  in  ten 

I  or  twelve  hours’  work.  In  answer  to  the  men’s  demands,  the 

wages  were  raised  sixpence  a  day  three  several  times  ;  so  that 
the  most  moderate  w’orkers  earned  30s.,  and  the  more  indus¬ 
trious  3/.  a  week.  Meantime,  the  cost  of  making  iron  has 
’  increased  in  every  particular  ;  and  the  coal  owners  found 

themselves  compelled  in  the  summer  to  reduce  w'ages.  The 
proposed  reduction  was  only  sixpence  a  day,  one  sixpence  out 
of  the  three  added  last  year ;  but  the  men  have  struck  for  it, 
and  their  obstinacy  is  ruining  the  district.  The  colliers  at 
Whitehaven  and  Ulverston  are  working  recently-discovered 
I  coal  there,  for  3s.  6rf.  a  day ;  and,  of  course,  the  iron  manufac- 

i  ture  is  going  back  to  its  old  seat.  In  the  middle  of  the 
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summer,  only  fifteen  or  sixteen  of  the  fifty-six  furnaces  in  that 
Staffordshire  district  remained  in  blast.  The  rest  were  cold  ; 
and  thousands  of  destitute  creatures  were  hungry.  Five 
thousand  colliers  are  out  on  strike  as  these  sheets  are  passing 
through  the  press.  The  most  painful  feature  of  such  scenes 
always  is  the  tyranny  with  which  the  strike  is  conducted  on 
either  hand,  by  ignorant  and  selfish  men  who  constitute 
themselves  leaders  of  the  workmen.  On  the  one  hand,  they 
ruin  the  employers  by  drivung  away  their  trade ;  and  on  the 
other,  they  ruin  their  own  comrades  by  not  permitting 
them  to  w^ork  for  wages  which  w'ould  content  them.  Here 
Co-operation  comes  in  to  the  rescue  of  both  the  suffering 
parties.  A  few  years’  experience  of  the  management  of  large 
business  concerns  have  strikingly  improved  the  sense  and 
temper  and  manners  of  men,  who  set  out  in  their  co-operative 
career  in  a  very  boastful  w'ay,  and  with  the  most  unreasonable 
claims  and  expectations.  These  men  have  not  only  learned  in 
their  own  persons,  but  have  taught  others  by  their  conversion, 
what  profits  are,  and  what  therefore  wages  must  be.  They 
perceive,  and  through  them  others  perceive,  how  little  the  rate 
of  wages  anywhere,  at  any  time,  depends  on  any  man’s  will ; 
and  their  whole  conception  of  ‘  a  capitalist  ’  undergoes  a  change. 
There  is  great  virtue  in  their  having  become  capitalists  them¬ 
selves  ;  but  it  is  not  so  much  this  as  the  insight  into  the 
rationale  of  business,  given  by  the  actual  charge  of  extensive 
afiairs,  which  strips  an  ignorant  man  of  his  conceit  and  self-will, 
and  desire  to  tyrannise,  and  renders  him  willing  to  let  his 
comrades  manage  their  own  afiairs,  because  he  is  more  con¬ 
scious  of  difiiculties  and  responsibilities.  In  a  co-operative 
establishment,  where  the  profits  belong  to  everybody,  there 
can  be  no  struggle  on  behalf  of  wages  at  the  expense  of 
profits :  there  can  be  no  despotic  determination  of  the  rate  of 
wages  by  a  man  or  a  clique :  there  can  be  no  intimidation  of 
the  workers,  nor  compulsion  put  upon  them  to  starve.  There 
is  no  opposition  of  interest,  or  room  for  imagining  such  an 
opposition,  between  the  capitalist  and  the  workman ;  and,  so 
far  as  the  sect  has  spread,  there  is  an  end  of  the  whole  crop  of 
mischiefs  which  grow  out  of  that  ‘  root  of  bitterness.’  How-ever 
the  discussion  may  end  as  to  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  manu¬ 
facture  as  a  field  for  co-operative  action,  the  working  men  of 
England  can  hardly  fall  back  again  into  their  misconceptions 
of  the  position  and  powers  of  the  capitalists  as  against  their 
labourers.  If  there  are  now  200,000  members  of  Co-o])erative 
Societies,  uniting  in  themselves  the  functions  of  capitalists  and 
workers,  there  must  be,  before  their  boundary  lines  are  laid 
VOL.  CXX.  NO.  CCXLVI.  F  F 
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down,  such  a  knowledge  of  them,  and  their  ways  and  privileges, 
all  over  the  country,  as  must  affect  the  class  views  and  habits 
of  every  industrial  body  strong  enough  to  make  terms  about 
wages  at  all. 

V.  How  is  it  about  Land?  is  the  next  question:  and  it 
came  up  very  cons])icuonsly  when  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright 
were  ])ublicly  charged  wnth  revolutionary  agrarian  sentiments 
and  designs,  A  great  deal  was  said  at  that  time  about  large 
and  small  holdings,  and  the  relation  of  the  peasantry  to  the 
soil :  and  one  of  the  (juestions  often  asked  was — ‘  What  are  the 
‘  Co-nperators  doing  about  land?’  Many  of  us,  of  all  sorts  rf 
opinions,  knew  Robert  Dale  Owen ;  and  we  might  remember 
that  there  was  nothmg  he  was  more  emphatic  about,  than  the 
mistake  which  lay  at  the  root  of  his  New  Lanark  experiment 
The  basis  of  the  experiment  should  have  been  land,  he  said, 
and  not  manufacture.  After  all  these  years,  then,  and  while 
the  Co-operative  theory  and  practice  has  been  spreading,  what 
are  the  members  doing  about  land  ? 

LTp  to  a  very  recent  time  they  could  do  nothing,  fenced  out 
from  the  land  as  they  were  by  legal  prohibition.  The  Friendly 
Societies  Act  had  a  clause  w'hich  forbade  the  holding,  by 
either  occupation  or  possession,  of  more  than  one  acre  of  land. 
Another  forbade  the  occupation  or  possession  of  either  land  or 
buildings,  except  as  the  seat  of  the  actual  business  of  the 
SiH'iety.  These  restrictions  -were  removed  only  two  years 
ago ;  so  that  the  great  experiment  of  all  remains  to  be  made. 
The  Co-o])erators  are  now  as  free  as  anybody  else  to  deal  with 
land  and  houses ;  and  we  shall  soon  see,  no  doubt,  what  they 
can  do.  While  they  were  waiting  for  a  change  in  the  law, 
they  became  acquainted  wdth  a  story  which  delighted  them 
exceedingly.  The  co-operative  experiment  had  long  ago  been 
tried  on  land  by  a  gentleman,  for  reasons  of  his  own;  and 
after  thirty  years,  the  success  was  complete.  Mr.  Gordon, 
of  Assington  Hall,  Suffolk,  offered  a  small  farm  to  twenty 
!al)ourers,  to  see  what  they  could  make  of  it.  This  appears  to 
have  been  in  1832,  when  rural  labourers  were,  on  an  average, 
very  inferior  to  what  they  are  now.  Mr.  Gordon  kept  the 
control,  in  regard  to  the  method  of  tillage,  and  lent  them  the 
necessary  capital,  Avithout  interest.  Beyond  this,  they  were 
left  entirely  to  themselves.  The  capital  was  repaid  in  ten 
years ;  and  all  went  so  well  that  Mr.  Gordon  enlarged  the 
experiment,  by  letting  a  farm  of  150  acres  to  thirty  other  men, 
on  the  same  terms.  Tw'o  years  ago,  they  had  nearly  repaid 
the  loan  of  capital.  All  the  fifty  families  w'ere  thriving,  in  a 
neighbourhood  where  other  labourers  were  miserably  tuxl 
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clothed,  and  a  burden  to  the  parish.  The  local  gratitude  to  Mr 
Gordon  for  having  relieved  the  rates  so  largely  was  very  fer 
vent ;  and  Avhat  must  have  been  that  of  the  fifty  families  !  They 
all  had  bacon  when  their  neighbours  were  eating  dry  bread. 
They  had  comforts  about  them  which  they  had  never  imagined 
they  could  possess.  They  were  all  respectable  in  conduct, 
knowing  this  to  be  the  condition  of  their  continuance  in  the 
partnership ;  and,  more  than  this,  they  had  become  so  intelli¬ 
gent  and  energetic,  as  w'ell  as  happy,  that  they  were  not  like 
the  same  men.  Mr.  Gurdon  himself  has  j)ublicly  recommended 
country  gentlemen  all  over  the  kingdom  to  deal  with  their 
3ur])lus  agricultural  labourers  in  this  mode ;  and,  by  way  of  en 
couragement,  he  declares  that,  of  all  his  land,  these  two  estates 
ire  the  best  farmed. 

Such  a  success  as  this  is  enough  to  start  a  good  many  co¬ 
operative  schemes ;  and  already  we  hear  of  the  attemj)t  being 
made  in  various  directions,  without  waiting  for  the  further 
facilities  in  the  acquisition  of  land  which  we  are  all  looking 
for.  Ilefore  the  repeal  of  the  restrictions  referred  to  above,  or 
before  the  repeal  could  work  in  England,  a  scheme  was  formed 
for  cooperative  land-holding  in  the  colonies ;  and  we  should 
be  glad  to  knoAv  what  success  has  been  obtainetl.  When  the 
Lancashire  hunger  was  beginning,  the  |)eople  heard  with  bitter 
feelings  that  in  Australia,  three  thousand  bullocks  had  been 
boiled  dowTi  for  glue.  The  men  looked  in  the  faces  of  the 
poor  children  about  their  knees,  and  wondered  whether  there 
was  no  way  of  getting  them  to  lands  where  bidlocks  w'ere  so 
cheap.  People  w’ere  thinking  the  same  thing  in  the  colonies; 
and  urgent  invitations  arrived  from  Brisbane,  addressed  to 
Co-operators  especially.  Land  was  cheap  in  Queensland ;  all 
the  conditions  of  cultivation  Avere  favourable ;  and,  if  the 
settlers  would  grow  cotton,  they  might  become  rich  very  fast. 
There  could  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the  capital  needed  to  set 
fonvanl  a  co-operative  colony  of  a  th»>usand  persons  might  be 
obtained,  if  a  sufficient  number  of  thoroughly  intelligent  and 
experienced  leaders  could  be  found  ready  to  go  out ;  and  there 
was  really  no  nwm  for  question  of  the  success  of  the  enterprise, 
if  it  was  properly  begun  and  persevered  in.  But  there  w'as  one 
doubt  which  certainly  damped  the  enthusiasm  of  some  Avho 
were  rejoicing  at  the  grand  op]K)rtunity  at  last  offered  to  their 
sect.  At  home  it  has  been  the  great  wonder  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  men  of  the  right  quality  had  appeared,  to  manage 
the  Rochdale  experiment  and  others  that  were  successful ;  and 
that  these  leaders  had  influence  enough  to  keep  the  members 
steady  and  united.  There  were  instances  of  failure  through 
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caprice,  selfishness,  or  mere  i{rnorance,  enough  to  show  where 
the  danger  must  inevitably  lie ;  and  the  leaders  themselves 
always  said  that  many  of  their  members  were  kept  in  the 
Society,  in  spite  of  the  restlessness,  unreasonableness,  and 
suspiciousness  of  ignorance,  merely  by  the  consciousness  of 
what  they  must  lose  by  change.  If  it  requires  in  England  the 
])ressure  of  a  general  narro^\Tiess  of  circumstances  outside  to 
keep  the  prosperous  co-operatives  together  and  at  all  faithful 
to  their  principle,  could  it  be  exj^cted  that  the  emigrating 
body  would  remain  compact  and  constant  till  its  obligations 
were  discharged,  while  beset  •with  temptations  to  make  great 
gains  individually  by  desertion  ?  How  many  of  the  supposed 
thousand  persons  w^ould  abide  by  their  comrades,  working  out 
their  common  debt  till  the  last  shilling  was  paid,  while  hearing 
every  day  of  the  fortunes  they  might  make,  if  they  would  go 
here  or  there,  and  try  this  or  that  ?  This  doubt  is  quite 
enough  to  account  for  any  apparent  neglect  of  such  an  oppor¬ 
tunity,  if  indeed  the  Queensland  Co-operative  Colony  should 
be  heard  of  no  more. 

As  for  farming  at  home,  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  of  its 
eminent  success  under  good  management,  wherever  the  produce 
is  for  co-operative  consumption.  If  it  is  intended  to  compete 
\nth  the  rest  of  the  world  in  markets  where  the  dealings  are 
based  on  credit,  the  associations  would  be  better  called  joint- 
stock  companies ;  and  they  would  no  longer  simply  stand  or 
fall  by  the  theory  of  their  sect.  At  present,  the  suggestions 
offered  take  the  form,  for  the  most  j)art,  of  recommendations  to 
follow  the  course  of  Mr.  Gordon’s  experiment ;  or  perhaps 
dividing  the  farm,  when  obtained,  into  iwrtions  of  a  few  acres 
to  be  held  separately,  instead  of  a  partnership  of  all  the  men 
on  the  estate,  the  rents  constituting  the  fund  out  of  which  the 
purchase-money  is  to  be  repaid,  and  the  means  of  cultivation 
provided.  It  looks  as  if  the  method  of  the  storckeeping  and 
manufacturing  departments  would  be  safer  to  begin  with ;  to 
pay  ordinary  wages  to  the  laljourers,  and  interest  on  their 
shares ;  and  to  divide  the  surplus  among  the  shareholders  and 
the  workers,  after  discharging  all  current  obligations, — in  which 

ould  be  included  an  instalment  of  the  borrow'ed  capital.  In 
the  present  state  of  affairs  in  England,  when  the  jirices  of 
meat,  wool,  and  dairy  produce  are  steadily  rising  and  likely  to 
rise,  we  shall  probably  have  the  opportunity  of  vntnessing 
some  interesting  co-operative  experiments  on  the  land  basis. 

VI.  In  regard  to  Houses  a  good  deal  has  been  done :  and 
here  again  -we  encounter  a  strong  interest  of  the  ])rcscnt  time. 
AVhile^  Mr.  Peabody’s  money  and  Alderman  Waterlow’s  and 
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Miss  Coutts’s,  is  being  applied  to  relieve  the  bad  supply 
of  dwellings  for  the  working  classes,  and  while  we  praise  the 
late  Duke  of  Bedford  for  his  zeal  in  the  erection  of 
labourers’  dwellings,  and  the  Duke  of  Xorthumberland  for 
having  imj)roved  above  a  thousand  cottages  since  1847,  we 
cannot  but  be  interested  in  observing  what  the  Co-operators 
are  doing  towards  housing  themselves,  and  perhaps  others 
who  will  pay  cash  for  the  commodity.  The  Rochdale  Land 
and  Building  Company  is  at  work  on  eleven  new  houses, 
which  when  complete  will  raise  their  number  to  thirty-six. 
In  Edinburgh,  a  Co-operative  Society  of  Masons  have  long 
been  in  possession  of  a  handsome  house-property  of  their  own 
creation.  They  have  erected  ‘  rows  of  houses  ’ ;  and  most  of 
them  live  in  dwellings  of  their  oAvn.  At  PrestAvich  in  Lan¬ 
cashire,  the  members  desire  to  live  in  houses  of  their  own; 
they  have  spare  capital ;  they  have  done  a  creditable  piece  of 
huilding-Avork  in  the  store  they  have  erected ;  and  they  have 
resolved  to  extend  the  experiment  by  building  three  cottages 
on  the  spare  land  adjoining  the  store.  They  Avill  not  mix  up 
the  ncAv  object  AA'ith  their  store  proceedings,  except  when  neAv 
buildings  are  Avanted  for  the  due  discharge  of  that  business ; 
but  they  Avill,  as  at  present  appears,  form  a  company  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  members  to  obtain  houses  of  their  oAvn 
to  live  in.  No  part  of  the  Co-operative  j)rogramme  would  be 
more  attractive  to  the  public,  or  more  encouraging  to  the 
working  classes,  than  this,  if  a  large  and  indisputable  success 
should  be  the  result. 

In  natural  connexion  Avith  this  avc  find  lodging  and  boarding 
houses  discussed.  This  AA-as  one  of  the  topics  at  the  meeting 
of  the  National  League  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Working  Classes,  held  in  London  a  few  Aveeks  since  Avith  the 
Marquis  ToAvnshend  in  the  chair.  Whatever  may  become  of 
the  lotlging  movement,  the  boarding  scheme  is  so  thoroughly 
suitable  to  the  co-operative  theory,  that  there  can  be  little 
doubt  of  its  extensive  adoption.  Among  the  prominent  objects 
of  social  interest  just  now,  are  the  cheap  dining-halls  in  Glas¬ 
gow  (Avhich  deserves  the  first  place  on  the  list),  Edinburgh, 
Manchester,  London,  and,  we  hope,  other  places.  Lord 
Brougham  has  publicly  extolled  the  soup,  sold  at  a  penny  the 
plate ;  and  many  very  competent  judges  reiiort  A\ell  of  the 
dinners  they  have  got  for  sums  ranging  from  tAvoj>ence  to 
fourpcnce-halfpenny.  The  truth  has  for  some  time  been  made 
clear,  that  by  providing  food  of  the  best  quality  in  small  variety 
and  large  quantity,  the  cost  may  be  brought  very  Ioav  :  and  here 
18  the  principle  and  practice  of  economic^  sustenance  offered  to 
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the  co-ojKjrators  ready  tor  use.  If  they  remember  the  time  when 
they  and  their  children  hardly  knew  the  taste  t)f  meat,  and  rarely 
had  emnioh  at  dinner,  and  su]>]M)sed  the  relish  of  agreeable  food 
tt»  be  a  Inxnry  of  the  rich,  they  may  feel  that  times  have  indeed 
changed  fl)r  them.  It  is  a  great  event  when  the  wife  brings 
home,  on  Saturday  nights,  Hour,  meal,  and  butter  that  are 
sweet,  meat  that  is  prime,  and  groceries  that  are  unadulterated; 
and  all  for  less  than  she  has  paid  before  ;  but  it  is  more  strik¬ 
ing  still  to  take  the  next  step— to  pay  at  a  lower  rate  still  for  the 
choicest  f«M)d,  etK)ke<l  in  the  best  manner,  and  served  in  thorou^ 
c<*mfort.  Not  only  the  c«)-operators  understand  how  this  is 
dime  ;  but  the  rest  of  the  world  has  been  taught  by  Mr.  Corbett 
of  Glasgow  (the  originator  «)f  the  movement).  Miss  Catherine 
Sinelair  at  Edinburgh  (now  gone  from  among  us,  honoured 
for  a  thousand  good  works),  Mr.  Arthur  Kinnaird  and  Mr. 
Samuel  Gurney  in  London,  and  M.  Casimir  Perier  in  regard 
t*>  the  ‘  Association  Alimentaire  ’  at  Grenoble,  f«)uuded  in 
1851,  under  the  auspices  of  M.  Frederic  Taulier.  There  is  no 
reason  why  an  institution  which  is  8elf-supjK)rting  when  esta¬ 
blished  by  an  individual  capitalist  should  not  be  so  when  the 
proj>erty  of  a  company:  and  especially  if  the  provisions  are 
supplied  by  the  same  proprietors  from  another  department 
of  the  same  organisation.  The  people  who  carry  home  ex¬ 
cellent  dinner  materials  from  the  stores  which  are  their  own 
proj)erty,  may  have  their  meals  cheaper  still  (and  probably 
better  prepared),  by  buying  them  ready  c(H)ketl  from  kitchens  j 
which  are  also  their  own  pro})erty,  and  enjoying  them  in  well- 
warmed  and  comfortable  apartments  which  are  theii-  own  pro-  j 
j)erty  t<H).  We  shall  s<H)n  find  that  dining-rooms  supplying  : 
other  meals  also  are  a  j)romineut  feature  of  all  (M)-oi)erative  j 

8(K:ieties  in  towns,  or  at  any  centre  of  industry.  Englishmen  j 

and  their  wives  are  not  likely  to  take  to  living  in  barracks  or  j 
public  boarding-houses  on  any  inducement  of  cheajmess.  No¬ 
thing  can  be  cheap  in  English  eyes  which  involves  discomfort; 
and  to  us  English  no  disctunfort  is  so  intolerable  as  living  in 
public.  We  had  rather  be  straitened  in  every  other  way 
than  in  our  privacy ;  and  among  the  ])rime  necessaries  of  life 
in  our  (K>untry  is  a  home  of  one’s  own.  The  co-operators, 
therefore,  are  no  more  likely  than  other  jmople  to  live  in  any  gre¬ 
garious  way  ;  but  to  working  men  and  women  it  may  be  so  im- 
jHtrtant  to  have  dining-places  at  command  on  busy  weekdays, 
that  we  doubt  not  that  this  part  of  co-oj>erative  economy  will 
be  eagerly  8upjK)rted  by  households  who  would  be  most  jealous 
of  the  privacy  of  home  when  their  day’s  work  is  done. 

VII.  Thus  much  about  food,  clothing,  and  habitation.  How 
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about  the  education  of  the  young  and  the  adults,  and  the  intel¬ 
lectual  wants  of  the  individual  ?  W’e  are  not  referring,  more 
or  less,  to  matters  above  and  beyond  the  scope  of  the  Co-opera¬ 
tive  theory.  Co-oj>erative  theory  in  practice  may  have,  and 
certainly  has,  mor^  results  of  great  imj)ortance ;  but  it  is  in 
itself  an  economy ;  it  relates  t<.)  the  ])r(Kluction  and  distribution 
of  wealth  (in  the  sense  of  Adam  Smith),  and  Ave  have  only  to 
treat  of  it  in  that  relation.  It  is  fair  to  speak  of  its  bearings 
on  intelligence  and  morals,  as  these  are  closely  implicated  with 
every  economical  theory ;  but  we  have  nothing  to  say  here  in 
regard  to  the  highest  interests  of  all,  any  more  tlmn  the  societies 
themselves  have,  including  as  they  dt>  members  of  all  religious 
denominations,  and  all  schools  of  si)cculation  yet  known  to 
them.  AVhat,  then,  have  these  societies  done  as  yet  for  the 
intellectual  and  moral  culture  of  their  members  ? 

The  Rochdale  Association  t<H)k  the  lead  in  this,  as  in  other 
matters.  The  top  floor  of  their  warehouse  Avas  reserved  for  a 
reading-room  and  library,  as  soon  as  the  means  Avould  admit. 
In  due  time,  there  Avere  not  only  newspapers  and  books,  but 
globes,  and  some  philosojdiical  ai)paratus.  The  library  was 
well  chosen,  and  not  inconsiderable,  Avhen  Mr.  Plummer  gave 
his  account  of  it  three  years  since ;  and  it  appears,  by  a 
Report  now  before  us,  that  the  amount  appropriatetl  f»)r  the 
quarter  ending  last  March,  under  the  head  ‘  Library  and 
‘news-room,’  was  141/.  2s.  Id.  We  find  the  members  Aoting 
251.  to  the  memorial  to  the  late  Alderman  Livesey,  and 
20/.  to  sustain  ‘  The  Co-operator,’  Avhich  Avas  announced  to 
have  a  circulation  of  12,000  monthly.  They,  avIio  iliscoun- 
tenance  the  sale  of  beer,  have  very  properly  erected  a  drink¬ 
ing-fountain  on  their  premises,  and  they  support  a  Tui'kish 
bath ;  their  charities  are  liberal,  and  the  cotton  famine  must 
have  absorbed  much  of  AA'hat  remained  at  their  disposal.  Yet, 
knowledge  is  so  indispensable  to  their  ])ermanent  success,  that 
a  system  of  schools  seems  likely,  now  that  the  laAv  alloAvs  it,  to 
be  one  of  the  first  enterprises  of  any  branch  which  finds  itself 
prosperous.  It  is  encouraging,  in  glancing  over  the  brief 
reports  in  the  ‘  Co-o|>erator,’  Avhich  publishes  monthly  the  state 
rf  the  scattered  societies,  to  see,  again  and  again,  that  ‘  education 
‘  is  not  overlooked.’  In  one  paragraph  (June  1864)  Ave  read,  in 
r^^d  to  the  subscription  to  the  publication  itself,  ‘  Some  say 
‘  they  cannot  read,  for  whom  I  am  very  sorry ;  but  to  such  I  will 
‘  promise  to  reatl  the  whole  paper  once  every  month,  if  they 
‘  aatU  but  subscribe  their  penny  towards  extending  the  circu- 
‘  lation.  I  think  no  Avorking  man  ought  to  be  Avithout  it.’  St) 
writes  one  zealous  member;  and  all  the  sensible  and  Avell- 
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qualified  leaders  of  the  movement  feel  very  deeply  the  need  of 
a  cultivated  intelligence  for  their  success.  Their  trials  hitherto 
have  been  attributable,  chiefly  if  not  wholly,  to  the  ignorance 
of  some  of  the  members.  Ji^me  have  expected  results  which 
were  impossible,  and  have,  in  the  true  temper  of  ignorance, 
suspected  everybody  of  cheating  them.  Some  have  carried 
their  old  notions  of  the  enormity  of  profits  into  their  new 
business,  and  have  drawm  off  in  disgust  when  they  found  that 
profits  have  a  proportion  and  a  limit,  to  which  all  men  must 
submit.  Such  unfit  members  are  sure  to  drop  away  ;  but  it  is 
much  better,  the  managers  think,  that  none  should  be  so  igno¬ 
rant,  and  that  all  risk  of  unqualified  men  being  found  in  office 
should  be  avoided.  In  the  library  catalogue  at  Rochdale,  there 
is  evidence  that  this  view  was  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the 
selectors  of  the  books ;  and  again,  the  character  of  the  books 
testifies  to  the  high  intelligence  of  the  men  who  diligently  read 
them.  While,  however,  there  really  are  members  who  cannot 
read  their  outi  ‘  Record  of  Co-operative  Progress,’  there  is  a 
great  deal  to  do  in  the  department  of  education. 

Two  anecdotes  appear  in  recent  Reports,  w’hich  show  some¬ 
thing  of  the  spirit  of  the  members.  At  the  June  quarterly 
meeting  at  Rochdale,  a  member  moved  that  all  the  reading- 
rooms  should  be  closed  on  Sundays.  The  pro[K)sal  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  hardly  serious ;  but  when  it  was  found  to  be  so, 
the  vote  against  it  was  almost  unanimous.  To  deprive  them 
of  the  best,  and  almost  the  only  leisure  they  had  for  reading, 
looked  like  keeping  knowledge  from  them,  they  thought ;  and 
if  gentlemen  kept  their  news-rooms  and  club  libraries  open  on 
Sundays,  much  more  might  the  working  men.  At  Worcester, 
there  was  a  working  men’s  club  under  patronage.  It  failed, 
and  the  ])atronage  was  declared  to  be  the  cause.  The  co- 
operators  immediately  opened  a  reading-room,  to  be  managed 
by  themselves — a  committee  of  working  men — and  it  seems  to 
be  going  on  with  great  spirit. 

VIII.  Their  determination  to  obtain  the  sufirage  is  a  spring 
of  action  and  a  bond  of  union  of  these  people.  This  is  a 
matter  of  course  ;  but  it  is  not,  therefore,  the  less  interesting 
and  instructive  a  study  to  Government,  and  to  everybody 
else.  It  is  plain  that  a  body  of  so  many  tens  of  thousands  of 
men,  sifted,  as  it  were,  from  the  mass  of  the  labouring  class, 
men  of  such  steadiness  and  capacity  as  to  be  becoming  capi¬ 
talists,  day  by  day,  by  an  organisation  of  self-government, 
cannot  possibly  be  excluded  from  political  rights.  A  speech  of 
Mr.  T.  B.  Potter’s,  as  chairman  of  a  meeting  of  Manchester 
and  Salford  co-operators,  indicates  something  of  the  general 
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feeling  of  observers.  Addressing  a  tea-party  of  two  thousand 
persons,  he  said :  — 

‘  Social  elevation  and  educational  advancement  must  result  from 
this  movement.  The  people  were  no  longer  without  hope  for  the 
(iitare.  They  aspired  to  remove  that  great  obstacle  to  their  pro¬ 
gress — ignorance,  and  to  raise  themselves  and  their  families  in  the 
social  scale.  At  present,  the  members  of  these  Co-operative  Socie¬ 
ties  belong  chiefly  to  the  unenfranchised  class  ;  but  they  were  being 
trained  to  self-government  and  business  and  provident  habits.  The 
constitution  of  the  societies  was  democratic;  every  male  and  female 
member  had  a  vote,  and  only  one  vote,  whatever  the  amount  of 
their  investment.  All  the  business  was  done  openly  and  straight¬ 
forwardly  ;  there  was  no  “  secret  diplomacy,”  nor  any  need  to 
straggle  to  maintain  “  the  balance  of  power.”  It  was  impossible  to 
resist  the  inexorable  logic  of  facts ;  and  they  might  as  well  attempt 
to  roll  back  the  waves  of  the  ocean  as  to  keep  qualifled  people 
oat  of  the  pale  of  the  constitution.  "Working  men  aspired  to  the 
rights  of  citizenship,  and  they  were  going  the  right  road  to  secure 
them.’ 

It  ought  to  be  an  unmixed  satisfaction  to  Government  and  to 
every  political  party  in  the  country,  that  a  fresh  participation 
in  electoral  rights  is  approached  in  this  direction.  We  ought 
all  to  rejoice  at  seeing  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  working  men 
obtaining  ‘  a  stake  in  the  country,’  as  our  fathers  used  to  say ; 
and  yet  more,  training  themselves  in  the  administration  of 
affairs,  and  becoming  experimentally  aware  of  the  arduousness 
of  the  task  of  governing  communities.  It  is  among  the  co- 
operators  that  Government  may  now  look  for  men  who  can 
sympathise  in  the  troubles  and  difficulties  and  toils  of  admi¬ 
nistration  ;  and  they  at  least  will  never  again  come  under  the 
imputation  of  undervaluing  the  intellectual  requisites  of  rule, 
or  the  breadth  of  scope  of  public  measures.  If  we  have  appre¬ 
hended  embarrassment  and  disturbance  from  men  too  suspicious 
to  be  stable,  too  ignorant  to  be  fair-minded,  and  too  narrow  to 
comprehend  the  magnitude  of  the  task  of  governing,  we  may 
look  and  see  how  these  are  the  very  men  who  cannot  remain 
in  a  society  of  co-operators.  They  drop  out,  and  leave  behind 
a  set  of  men  whose  intelligence  and  character  are  attested  by 
their  very  existence  as  an  association ;  and  it  would  be  a 
national  disgrace  if  such  a  body  of  the  Queen’s  subjects  were 
excluded  from  the  full  rights  of  citizenship.  If  it  is  pointed  out 
that  such  men  are  sure  to  reinforce  the  class  of  Ten  Pound 
householders,  and  can,  therefore,  command  the  suffrage  when¬ 
ever  they  please,  this  is  to  a  certain  extent  true ;  but  it  is  not 
enough.  No  doubt,  a  considerable  number  of  the  members 
will  be,  or  might  be,  livdng  in  lOZ.  houses  before  long;  but 
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many  may  not,  owing  to  large  families  or  other  causes:  and 
many  are  single  men.  These  should  have,  and  no  doubt  will 
have,  a  free  aidmittunce  to  the  suffrage,  acct)rdlng  to  the  o|)en 
jdeilges  i>f  some  members  of  the  present  Government,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  public  speeches  of  others.  If,  in  the  avowed 
view  of  Ministers,  the  enlightened  patience  of  the  sufferers 
under  the  cotton  famine  has  j)roved  them  to  be  fit  for  the 
electoral  trust,  still  more  must  the  original  genius,  the  steady 
march,  and  the  prosperous  discretion  of  the  Co-operative  enter¬ 
prise  |K>int  out  its  members  as  eminently  fitted  to  form  a 
judgment  on  those  public  affairs,  and  on  the  administration  of  a 
national  |x>llcy  and  ccomnny  which  they  have  themselves  long 
been  handling  on  a  smaller  scale.  As  Mr.  Gladstone  indicated 
in  his  speech  of  the  11th  of  May,  it  is  an  infinite  blessing  when 
fresh  applicants  for  the  suffrage  »)fier  themselves  on  the  ground 
of  their  |>roved  fitness,  rather  than  make  a  rush  at  their  object 
with  violence  and  clamour,  loading  the  tables  of  Parliament 
with  demands  in  the  form  of  petitions,  and  shaking  the  nerves 
of  Ministers  by  besieging  crowds.  After  obtaining  so  much 
recognition  as  this  from  statesmen,  and  very  much  more  from 
|M»litical  ]»hilosophers,  and  social  reformers  and  economists,  so 
that  there  is  scarcely  an  eminent  public  man  among  us  who  has 
not  s|M)ken  or  written  of  the  co-operators  with  respect  and 
admiration,  this  new  order  of  working  men  cannot  but  be  on 
the  )K)lnt  of  entering  the  constituency  of  the  country. 

They  will  deserve  a  different  kind  of  hon(.)ur  from  that,  and 
a  peculiar  gratitude,  if  tliey  practically  show  us  a  way  out  d 
w’hat  seemed,  not  very  long  ago,  a  hopeless  difficulty.  The 
Increase  «)f  large  properties,  and  the  widening  and  deepening 
separation  of  the  wealthy  and  the  poor  classes,  the  capitalist 
and  the  labouring  orders,  have  been  at  least  as  alarming  to 
thoughtful  perst)ns  during  the  last  twenty  tranquil  years  as  the 
riots  of  Luddites,  and  rick-burners,  and  Chartists  ever  were  to 
the  im>st  superficial  and  ignorant  of  former  generations  d 
Lnglish  gentry.  How  to  counteract  this  tendency  of  antagonism 
— in  short,  how  to  deal  with  the  great  and  menacing  Labour 
C^uestion — has  been  the  problem  of  late  years  wdiich  we  have 
felt  t4»  be  as  difficult  as  any  solved  by  statesmen  or  citizens  of 
any  age.  As  far  as  they  go,  the  co-operators  have  met  the  dif¬ 
ficulty.  They  have  shown  that  there  is  a  natural  affinity,  and 
not  antagonism,  between  capibil  and  labour ;  and  they  are 
actually  creating  snuill  pro}>erties,  and  introducing  a  new'  class 
of  independent  small  pn)prietors  into  society,  day  by  day. 
They  even  see  their  way  to  starving  out  the  Poor  Law  system. 
As  far^as  their  special  |K>pulation  is  concerned,  the  Poor  Law 
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is  a  dead  letter,  for  there  can  be  no  paupers  in  their  body.  It 
is  probably  true  that  this  will  turn  out  to  be  a  parallel  case  to 
that  of  the  Quaker  sect,  which  declares  that  it  contains  neither 
paupers  nor  criminals — a  thing  true,  j)erha])s,  in  a  literal  sense, 
but  only  by  a  sort  of  quibble ;  the  fact  being  that  (Quakers 
exclude  from  their  society  all  open  offenders  against  the  law, 
and  the  sort  of  helpless  ])oor  people  Avho  cannot  be  kei)t  out  of 
pauperism.  It  is  probable  that  co-ojjerators  may  never  have 
any  concern  whatever  with  the  Pwr  Law,  but  to  })ay  their 
rates,  because  the  members  of  their  fraternity  must  all  have 
more  or  less  property  ;  and  their  system  Avill,  no  doubt,  relieve 
the  Poor  Law  of  some  of  its  work,  by  keeping  steady,  and 
making  prosperous,  many  men  and  women  who,  for  want  of 
such  encouragement  and  supjM)rt,  would  have  sunk  into  bad 
habits,  jMiverty,  and  despair.  Of  the  200,000  co-operators  of 
to-day,  some  would  have,  doubtless,  spent  in  beer  and  tobacco, 
or  wonld  have  simply  frittered  away,  a  good  deal  of  the 
1,000,000/.  now  realised  ;  and  every  day,  the  example  of  pros¬ 
perous  sobriety  and  prudence  must  be  operating  upon  the 
minds  of  spectators,  and  withdrawing  them  from  the  vortex  of 
pauperism.  This  is  a  great  influence,  so  beneficent  as  to  claim 
the  grateful  recognitk)n  of  society,  and  so  noble  as  to  animate 
the  coldest  member  of  the  brotherh(M)d  with  patriotism  as  well 
as  pride  ;  but  it  Avould  be  as  irrational  to  expect  to  extinguish 
pauperism  by  a  system  which  excludes  all  the  idleness,  intem- 
j)erance,  and  recklessness  of  the  working  class,  as  it  wonld 
be  to  anticipate  a  universal  surrender  of  the  advantages  of 
credit  by,  and  in  order  to,  all  traders  becoming  co-operators. 
It  is  enough  to  be  grateful  for,  that  a  considerable  body  of  men 
and  women  have  found  the  way  to  bridge  over  the  deej)  and 
widening  gulf  which  has  existed  between  the  moneyed  and  the 
labouring  classes  in  our  country ;  that  they  have  prt)ved  that 
the  best  things  of  life  are  at  the  command  of  that  labouring 
class ;  that  they  have  checked  that  expenditure  of  millions 
yearly  in  drink  and  smoking  which  has  been  our  greatest  social 
discouragement ;  that  they  have  shown  how  moderate  toil, 
allowing  leisure  for  intellectual  culture  and  moral  enjoyment, 
will  sustain  the  comfort  and  independence  of  temperate  and 
prudent  households ;  and  above  all,  that  when  the  thing  is  set 
about  properly,  co-operation  may  be  as  prcxluctive  as  compe¬ 
tition,  while  far  less  expensive  in  the  use.  As  to  the  moral 
8Uj)eriority  of  the  brotherly  principle  to  that  of  rivalry,  there 
can,  we  suppose,  be  no  question.  The  common  wish  of  all 
thoughtful  and  kindly  members  of  society  must  be  that  the 
co-operators  may  fairly  try  how  far  their  principle  and  methods 
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are  applicable  in  the  three  great  departments  of  social  economy 
— production,  distribution,  and  exchange. 

W'e  hear  a  good  deal  about  the  spread  of  the  system  abroad, 
in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  in  the  United  States; 
but  on  looking  into  the  matter,  it  generally'  appear-s  that  widely 
dittering  schemes  are  included  under  one  name.  It  is  as  great 
a  mistake  to  liken  the  German  or  American  subscribers  to  a 
common  fund  to  the  English  co-operators,  as  it  would  be  to 
regsird  the  English  co-operation  of  our  day  as  identical  with 
the  socialism,  communism,  and  other  isms  which  have  been,  and 
still  are,  the  terror  of  continental  despots.  We  see,  by  a  cor- 
resjondence  in  ‘  The  Co-operator  ’  of  a  few  months  ago,  that 
the  Germans  are  proud  and  delighted  to  ])ublish  the  facts, 
announced  at  the  Social  Science  Congress  at  Dresden  last  year, 
that  ‘  the  Co-operative  Societies  ’  in  Germany  now  amount  to 
1,200,  with  a  capital  of  31,000,000  thalers  (rather  more  than 
5,000,000/.).  On  inquiry,  however,  it  appears  that  only  about 
150  of  the  1,200  societies  are  of  the  storekeeping  kind — the 
Consumption  Unions,  as  they  are  called  abroad.  The  bulk  of 
the  associations  are  joint-stock  banks — dejxjsit  or  savings 
banks,  in  which  the  dejHJsits  are  productively  employed,  and 
by  which  advances  are  made  to  members  ;  and  not  to  members 
only',  but  to  outsiders  who  may  accept  and  observe  the  rules  of 
the  society.  The  introduction  of  credit  here  removes  such 
institutions  from  the  line  of  comparison  with  the  pure  English 
system.  The  same  may  be  said  of  a  large  class  of  associations 
in  America,  which  are  simply  Trades  Unions,  modified  by  the 
effects  of  the  immigration  from  Europe,  Avhich  renders  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  labour-market  there  altogether  peculiar.  There 
have  no  doubt  been  experiments  in  that  country  of  every  social 
system  proposed  in  our  day  and  generation,  and  for  long 
before.  We  need  not  describe  again  the  well-known  settle¬ 
ments  of  the  Shakers,  the  Rappites,  the  Owenites,  the  Brook 
Farm  people,  and  others.  We  all  know  the  general  result; 
viz.,  prodigious  material  j)rosperity  under  anything  like  good 
management,  and  a  restricted  success  or  failure  from  moral 
mistakes,  where  there  was  not  ignorance  enough  of  jmlitical 
economy  to  account  for  it.  At  present,  in  the  convulsed  state 
of  the  republic,  amidst  an  empty  labour-market  and  floods  of 
paper  money,  there  is  no  saying  how  the  employers  and  the 
employed  may  stand,  in  their  relation  to  each  other,  to-morrow 
or  next  year.  All  that  we  can  be  sure  of  at  present  is,  that 
trades  unions,  formed  chiefly  to  conduct  strikes  under  the 
present  dearth  of  labour,  and  to  prevent  the  replenishment  bj 
inunigration,  each  of  its  ow'n  market,  bear  no  real  resemblance 
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to  the  co-operative  associations  of  England.  The  funds  which 
are  called  co-operative  subscriptions  are  raised,  not  to  form  a 
capital,  owned  by  individuals  or  the  society  for  productive 
purposes,  but  to  sustain  opposition  to  employers’  terms.  When 
we  hear  of  a  central  society  issuing  charters  to  affiliated 
societies,  and  opposed  with  the  whole  force  of  the  employers, 
we  may  plainly  see,  and  must  fully  understand,  that  these 
,4jnerican  trades  unionists  have  no  more  resemblance  to  our 
co-operators  than  the  hostility  of  the  employers  there  is  like 
the  jealousy  that  the  shopkeepers  at  Rochdale  feel  of  the 
Pioneers’  store.  When,  after  a  settlement  of  the  quarrel  in 
America,  society  there  resumes  a  natural  course,  we  have 
no  doubt  that  every  co-operative  success  achieved  in  Europe 
will  be  reproduced  there  in  a  magnified  form,  and  under  the 
most  perfect  conditions.  We  are  apt  to  suppose  that  in  that 
young  country  all  men  capable  of  combination  may  get  rich 
without  it ;  but,  if  this  ever  was  the  case,  it  has  long  ceased  to 
be  so.  The  contrast  of  wealth  and  poverty,  and  the  proportion 
of  underpaid  to  well-paid  labour,  have  for  many  years  been 
growing  before  the  eyes,  and  vexing  the  hearts,  of  the  truest 
republican  citizens.  Methods  of  rescue  and  retrieval  are  ne¬ 
cessary  there  as  in  Europe ;  and  if  they  were  not,  men  would 
be  abundantly  ivilling  to  grow  rich  faster,  if  they  could  do  it 
by  co-operation.  W^e  should  be  seeing  now  what  the  principle 
can  do,  if  ciidl  war  was  not  desolating  the  field  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  ;  and  if  we  do  not  ivitness  it  ourselves,  our  children  pro¬ 
bably  will. 

The  Italians,  perhaps,  of  all  the  people  of  Europe,  are  those 
from  whom  we  should  expect  a  good  illustration  of  the  system  ; 
and  it  appears  that  they  are  stirring  about  it.  An  organ  of 
the  brotherhood,  the  ‘  Journal  of  the  Italian  Co-operative  As- 
‘  sociations,’  is  issued  at  Genoa,  the  first  number  having  ap¬ 
peared  last  January.  Its  motto  is  ‘  Morality,  Loyalty,  Labour:  ’ 
and  its  professecl  object  is  to  put  the  working  man  in  the  way  of 
good  food,  clothing,  and  habitation,  and  a  good  method  of  life 
and  course  of  improvement  of  mind  and  fortunes,  by  means  of 
co-operation.  Of  the  Russians  we  know  but  little,  beyond  the 
nieaCTe  hints  afforded  for  some  years  past  of  trade  associations, 
whi^  have  seemed  to  resemble  the  guilds  of  our  forefathers, 
rather  than  the  Co-operative  societies  of  our  own  day.  At  the 
Social  Science  Meeting  of  last  year,  however.  Lord  Brougham 
said  that  we  are  likely  to  hear  more  from  that  quarter. 

‘  The  Russians,’  he  said,  ‘  are  full  of  confidence  in  the  effects  of 
emancipation.  It  is  certain  that  they  have  turned  their  attention  to 
the  Co-operative  system,  which  has,  so  beneficially  to  our  labouring 
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classes,  been  established  in  this  country.  Men  from  St.  Petersburg 
.md  Moscow  have  visited  our  towns  where  Co-operative  institutions 
are  established,  that  they  mi^ht  profit  by  our  experience.  There 
has  indeed  long  existed  in  Russia  a  rude  kind  of  Co-operative  unions 
(what  is  termed  Ateles);  but  the  change  in  the  condition  of  the  pea¬ 
santry  has  enforced  the  expediency  of  introducing  the  complete 
system  with  all  its  improvements.’ 

M.  Casiinir  Perier  gives  us  news  from  France,  very  con¬ 
soling  to  those  of  us  who  have  mourned  over  the  waste  of 
energy  and  endeavour,  of  personal  hope  and  patriotic  aspiration, 
caused  by  the  failure  of  w'cll-intended  social  schemes  in  France. 
M.  Perier  says  that  chimerical  tendencies,  to  which  his  country¬ 
men  arc  remarkably  prone,  and  by  which  they  have  bitterly 
suftered,  are  losing  ground  from  day  to  day.  There  was  always 
a  large  projx>rtion  of  the  working  classes  who  resisted  the  in¬ 
toxication  ;  and  the  others  have  now  completely  got  over  it 
They'  have  seen  how  fatal  is  the  ruin  which  overtakes  unsound 
projects :  and  their  present  intention  certainly'  is  to  make  very 
sure  of  what  they  are  about  before  they'  embark  their  fortunes 
on  a  sea  so  full  of  whirlpools  as  that  which  has  been  bw  long 
cr*)wded  with  the  sails  of  all  the  isms.  But,  as  it  is  the  in¬ 
tention  of  M.  Perier  to  show,  the  French  working  men  have 
no  such  fair  chance  as  the  English  of  obtaining  the  blessing  of 
a  competence  by  free  industry.  In  January  1860,  the  Em¬ 
peror  <leclared  that  before  developing  foreign  commerce  by  a 
freer  exchange  wth  other  countries,  his  Government  must 
ameliorate  the  conditions  of  French  agriculture,  and  liberate 
industry'  from  all  restraints  which  place  it  in  a  jxisition  of 
inferiority'.  Such  is  the  avowal  w'hich  M.  Perier  cites  on 
l)ehalf  of  the  industrial  class  of  his  country'iucn,  Avhile  showing 
how'  the  ])rocess  of  liberation  has  been  reversed  in  act.  The 
treaty'  with  England,  followed  by  others,  has  brought  French 
industry  into  direct  competition  with  that  of  countries  in  which 
industry  is  immeasurably'  more  free,  before  anything  was  done 
to  release  the  French  artisan  from  trammels  such  as  the  En¬ 
glish  have  never  know'n  or  liave  forgotten.  Either  protected 
trade  with  fettereil  industry,  or  i’ree  trade  with  emancipated 
industry,  !M.  Perier  demands.  We  English  of  course  agree 
with  him  on  behalf  of  the  «)mplete  freedom ;  and  if  we  Hold 
that  the  one-sided  liberty  is  lietter  than  the  old  sy'stem,  and 
can  show'  that  France  has  found  it  so,  we  shall  not  the  less  feel 
with  him  the  intolerable  injustice  of  promising  facilities  under 
circumstances  which  make  them  rights,  and  then  withholding 
them  at  the  critical  moment  when  they  are  the  most  indispen¬ 
sable. 

The  Bochdale  men  found  it  hard  not  to  be  able  to  hold  more 
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than  one  acre  of  land ;  not  to  be  able  to  hold  any  bouse  but  the 
premises  where  the  business  of  the  Society  was  hona  fide  trans¬ 
acted  ;  not  to  be  able  to  invest  their  money  anj'wbere  but  in 
three  or  four  prescribed  ways,  such  as  the  savings  banks  of  that 
day ;  and  not  to  be  able  to  apply  their  funds  more  or  less  for 
educational  objects.  These  restraints  and  some  others  were,  as 
we  have  seen,  removed  two  years  since,  when  exemption  fron> 
gtainp  duty  and  income  tax  was  also  grantetl ;  but  they  were 
felt  as  very  galling  while  they  lasted.  What,  then,  would  the 
Rochdale  men  have  thought  of  such  restrictions  as  the  French 
workmen,  desiring  to  co-operate,  were  subject  to  ? 

First,  an  authorisation  must  be  obtained ;  and  then  they 
could  admit  members  only  on  certain  conditions,  and  must 
idmit  those  through  whom  the  conditions  were  fulfilled.  The 
amount  of  payments  was  specified  ;  societies  were  not  allowed 
to  be  constituted  till  a  fourth  jiart  of  a  ])rofes8ed  caj)ital  was 
subscribed  ;  and  the  officers  of  the  society  must  be  the  holders, 
in  equal  shares,  of  a  twentieth  |)art  of  the  whole  capital  of  the 
society — a  condition  which  altogether  precluded  the  choice  of 
managers,  and  the  selection  of  them  by  capacity  or  character. 
In  short,  as  M.  Perier  says,  no  such  society  as  that  of  the 
Rochdale  Pioneers  could  exist  in  France.  And  if  there  are  to 
be  prosperous  co-operators  there,  and  any  emulation  of  the 
benefits  which  other  countries  derive  from  the  rise  and  growth 
of  a  hotly  of  small  capitalists  in  the  labouring  class,  the  French 
Government  must  alloAv  its  respectable  artisans  and  labourers 
to  manage  their  own  affairs  in  their  own  Avay.  The  working 
classes  of  France  are  certainly  not  the  people  on  Avhom  the 
violation  of  this  first  condition  of  prosperity  in  business  can  be 
attempted  with  any  safety. 

What,  then,  can  these  French  workmen  do? 

M.  Perier  points  out  that  there  are  three  objects  of  this  sort 
of  combination : — economy  in  consumption — a  provision  of  credit 
—and  the  furtherance  of  production.  As  might  be  anticipated, 
he  considers  the  two  last  very  doubtful  and  ])erilous  in  the 
present  state  of  affairs,  and  fitter  for  joint-stock  than  for  co¬ 
operative  enterprise.  It  is,  in  his  pamphlet,  the  credit  question 
over  again ;  and,  in  the  last  of  the  three  cases  there  are  ad¬ 
ditional  considerations — the  length  of  the  time  of  suspense  about 
the  results  of  large  undertakings  ;  the  doubt  about  the  steadi¬ 
ness  and  consistency  of  the  management,  under  such  democratic 
conditions  of  apjmintment ;  the  amount  of  capital  requisite  for 
works  which  lock  up  so  much  of  it ;  the  hazards  from  the  A'icis- 
situdes  of  the  times  and  the  trades,  &c.  It  is  AAdth  the  first 
object  that  the  new'  life  of  co-operation  ought  to  begin.  The 
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well-kno\NTi  Association  Alimentaire  of  Grenoble  affords  an 
illustration  to  a  certain  extent.  M.  Perier  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  its  origin  and  working.  It  is  too  like  our  English 
and  Scotch  dining-halls  to  need  any  full  description  here.  The 
main  point,  as  indicatetl  by  M.  Perier,  is  that  it  is  an  example 
of  association  pure  and  simple,  unclogged  by  any  attend^t 
object,  financial,  religious,  or  other ;  and  its  success  is  sound 
and  complete  accordingly. 

But  the  benefit  is  narrow  in  its  scope,  he  says,  in  com])ari8on 
with  the  Rochdale  scheme.  The  members  have  good  food, 
cheap,  well-cooked,  and  served  uj)  in  an  agreeable  way ;  and 
further,  a  working  man  who  distrusts  his  own  prudence  while 
he  has  money  in  his  pocket,  may  at  once  carry  his  weekly 
wages  to  the  office,  and  procure  counters  for  the  food  hi 
family  ought  to  have  for  the  coming  week.  But  it  would  be 
a  much  greater  blessing  if  at  Grenoble,  as  at  Roebdale,  the 
members  could  buy  the  food  for  themselves  at  the  same  cost, 
and  take  it  home.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  favour  shown  by 
authority  to  the  Grenoble  institution  would  be  extended  to  a 
more  enlarged  scheme ;  but  M.  Perier  would  not  allow  the 
doubt  to  preclude  the  attempt  to  follow  the  example 
Rochdale.  There  are  so  many,  he  says,  to  whom  a  dining  club, 
with  a  fixed  hour  for  meals,  can  be  of  no  avail,  that  it  is  worth 
an  effort  to  enable  all  whom  it  may  suit  to  buy  food  and  clothing 
at  a  trading  centre  of  their  own,  under  the  securities  enjoyed 
by  tbe  Pioneers.  AVhile  we  write,  we  hear  of  promises  given 
out  by  the  Emperor’s  Ministers,  in  public  addresses,  of  greater 
freedom  of  association  to  be  afforded  to  the  working  class.  K 
the  Emperor  is  wdse,  he  will  fulfil  with  a  broad  liberality  the 
expectations  thus  excited.  He  may  learn,  by  observing  the 
tendencies  of  the  co-operators  of  this  country,  that  lawlessness 
and  |K)litical  change  are  as  unwelcome  to  that  body  of  citizens 
as  they  can  be  to  any  other  part  of  the  nation.  F rom  the  time 
when  they  become  capitalists,  owners  of  merchandise,  houses 
and  land,  they  may  be  reckoned  on  as  conservative  in  their 
views  and  feelings.  The  restlessness  which  harasses  the  souls 
of  men  destitute  of  property  and  of  prospect,  becomes  an  ani¬ 
mating  ambition  as  soon  as  property  accrues  and  a  prospect 
opens;  and  the  bitter  root  of  discontent  blossoms  out  into 
loyalty  and  attachment  to  government  and  law.  If  the  co- 
operators  represent  among  us  a  great  present  security  and  the 
])romise  of  a  better  future  for  the  whole  State,  much  more 
sh(tuld  they  be  welcome  in  countries  which  have  a  lower  ma¬ 
terial  condition,  and  a  narrower  and  more  precarious  [)olitical 
foundation  than  our  own. 
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Akt.  V. — 1.  Le  Maudit.  Par  I’Abbe  *  •  3  yols.  8vo. 

Paris:  1863. 

2.  La  Rdiyieuse.  Par  I’Abbe  *  *  *.  2  vols.  8vo.  Paris : 

1864. 

rPiiE  principal  characters  in  these  novels  are  interdicted 
j)riests :  the  lives  of  two  men  at  variance  with  the  hier¬ 
archy  to  which  they  belonged,  and  finally  proscribed  by  its 
power,  furnish  the  Abbe  *  *  *  Avith  many  scenes  and  com¬ 
binations  new  as  yet  in  fiction.  In  presenting  these  views  of 
French  society  and  French  clerical  life,  he  necessarily  dwells 
more  on  the  dark  than  on  the  bright  side  of  his  subject.  No 
class  of  men  are  more  miserable  than  interdicted  priests,  and 
were  a  new'  Dante  to  describe  the  circles  of  our  social  Inferno, 
a  special  place  must  be  reserved  in  it  for  the  outcasts  of  the 
Church.  AV'^ith  sorrow  be  it  said  that  their  number  is  conside¬ 
rable  in  every  Catholic  country,  though  the  Abbe  *  •  *  natu¬ 
rally  confines  his  observations  to  the  French  priesthood,  whose 
ruined  members  congregate  for  the  most  part  in  Paris.  These 
men,  deprived  of  their  spiritual  functions  by  absolute  authority, 
are  incai)acitated  from  resuming  their  civil  character  and  exist¬ 
ence,  and  they  have  to  seek  in  the  capital  for  the  bare  means 
«f  subsistence  which  are  too  often  denied  to  them.  They  are 
Pariahs  even  in  French  society.  The  descent  to  this  Limbo  may 
be  rapid,  but  many  j)aths  lead  to  the  edge  of  the  abyss.  Some 
priests  are  ruined  by  flagrant  acts  of  misconduct,  some  by 
breaches  of  ecclesiastical  discipline ;  some  have  despised  things 
which  the  Church  delights  to  honour,  others  have  held  opinions 
which  the  Church  has  agreed  to  condemn.  But  if  the  guilty 
suffer  for  their  misdeeds,  innocent  victims  are  also  to  be  found 
who  can  blame  others  and  not  themselves  for  their  reverses,  and 
say  that  ‘  an  enemy  hath  done  this.’  For  them,  however,  as 
for  their  compeers,  there  is  no  redress  ;  their  persons  are  insigni¬ 
ficant,  their  means  slender,  their  position  equivocal,  and  their 
advocates  few  ;  and  it  may  easily  be  imagined  with  what  con¬ 
centrated  hatred  men  so  circumstanced  w'ill  regard  the  poAver 
which  has  thrust  them  out  into  the  wilderness. 

That  hatred  has  at  last  found  a  tongue,  those  Avrongs  have  at 
last  found  an  expositor,  that  class  has  at  last  found  an  apologist, 
and  one  so  ardent  that  it  is  almost  impossible  not  to  believe  that 
he  has  himself  come  into  the  same  condemnation.  Men  learn  in 
suffering  what  they  teach  in  song,  and  it  appeared  as  if  it  Avere 
‘  out  of  the  depths  ’  that  this  voice  cried,  so  loud  and  so  strident, 
80  wrild  in  its  catlences,  as  hoarse  with  anger  and  with  pain,  it  has 
VOL.  CXX.  NO.  CCXLVI.  G  G 
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stirred  the  whole  of  Catholic  Europe.  The  name  of  the  author 
of  ‘  Le  Maudit’  was  instantly  in  demand,  but  that  name  has  been 
as  studiously  mthheld,  neither  taunts  nor  s}Tnpathy,  neither 
praise  nor  blame,  having  as  yet  tempted  him  to  reveal  it 
How  long  will  the  mystery  last  ?  Literary  secrets  are  seldom 
well  kept.  The  author  of  the  Waverley  novels  did  not  even 
wait  till  all  his  tales  were  told,  before  he  ceased  to  be  to  the 
public  vox  et  praterea  nihil ;  the  pseudonyms  of  Currer,  Ellis, 
and  Acton  Bell  did  not  long  conceal  the  three  daughters  of 
the  rector  of  Haworth ;  ‘  Owen  Meredith  ’  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  a  nom  de  plume,  so  flimsy  is  the  mask  its  owner  wears; 
that  of  ‘  George  Eliot  ’  ceasetl  to  be  impenetrable  when 
‘  Adam  Bede  ’  had  made  another  lady-novelist  famous ;  and 
Junius  alone  remains,  the  riddle  of  our  century  as  of  hu 
own.  The  Abbe  *  •  *  can  hardly  flatter  himself  that  he  is 
to  be  a  second  Junius ;  the  singularity  of  that  exception,  the 
narrow  limits  within  which  the  doubt  lies,  the  very  near  cer¬ 
tainty  which  was  arrived  at  in  that  solitary  instance,  ought  not 
to  encourage  any  satirist  to  hope  that  notoriety  and  secrecy  can 
at  once  be  his  portion ;  and  if  the  system  of  religious  espionnagt 
be  as  perfect  in  France  as  the  Abbe  represents  it  to  be,  it  is 
almost  incredible  that  such  a  book  should  have  been  written 
by  a  priest  still  in  the  exereise  of  his  charge. 

That  it  is  not  the  work  of  a  layman  we  think  we  may  take 
on  us  to  aver,  for  its  merits  and  still  more  its  faults  would  seem 
to  show  that  it  has  not  a  lay  origin.  Its  enemies  themselves 
found  their  position  untenable  when  they  at  first  contended 
that  only  a  secular  person  could  and  would  have  written  it, 
and  in  the  preface  to  the  ‘  Religieuse  ’  the  ‘  orders  ’  of  the 
writer  are  placed  beyond  a  doubt.  The  next  resource  was  to 
declare  that  it  was  written  by  a  ‘  Maudit,’  and  that  its  doctrines 
were  only  less  scandalous  than  the  life  of  the  writer ;  prelates  and 
presbyters  darkly  hinting  as  they  thus  s[)oke  that  they  could,  if 
they  chose,  supply  the  name  which  the  Abbe  had  left  blank. 
Here  the  Ultramontane  party  had  the  public  wdth  them,  at  least 
in  some  degree ;  and  in  this  country,  while  we  read  and  won¬ 
dered,  we  also  applauded,  in  some  measure,  the  nameless  Abb4, 
settling  in  our  minds  that  he  was  indeed  some  priest  under  the 
ban,  whose  life  might  have  been  blameless,  but  whose  opinions 
and  fate  corresponded  with  those  of  the  Abbe  Julio.  But 
what  are  we  to  think  of  his  distinct  denial  given  to  this 
hypothesis  in  the  preface  to  ‘  La  Religieuse ;  ’  a  hastily 
written  sequel  to  the  first  book,  in  which  he  declares  not  only 
that  he  is  not  an  interdicted  priest,  but  that  no  such  person  has 
had  ai:\ything  to  do  with  ‘  Le  Maudit  ?  ’  In  what  diocese,  then. 
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does  he  reside  this  bold,  this  over-bold  Abbe,  who  has  em¬ 
ployed  his  leisure  in  the  composition  of  such  pages — or  rather 
where  has  he  suffered  Avho  has  so  suddenly  begun  to  complain? 
Who  have  been  his  associates?  Has  he  never  espoused,  in 
deetl  as  well  as  word,  the  cause  of  those  who  were  ready  to 
perish  ?  Has  no  hint  escaped  him  till  now  of  the  opinions  he 
entertains,  of  the  love  he  bears  to  his  Church,  of  the  scorn 
with  which  he  regards  the  tools,  and  the  pity  with  which  he 
yearns  over  the  victims,  of  spiritual  tyranny  ?  He  must  have 
lived  with  men  and  for  men  to  have  learned  so  much,  and  he 
is  a  Jesuit  of  the  Jesuits  if  no  sign  of  passion  or  of  power 
has  escaped  him  till  now.  Is  he  not  an  object  of  suspicion  to 
his  superiors?  Has  he  never  whispered  ere  this  in  the  ear 
of  bishops,  vicars-general  and  preaching-friars,  ‘  e  pur  si 
‘muove!'?  Does  he  preach  down  the  Immaculate  Concep¬ 
tion  and  the  intercession  of  the  saints,  and  exalt  faith,  hope, 
and  charity,  sobriety  and  order,  as  virtues  transcending  the 
macerations  and  extatic  visions  of  the  cloister?  Does  he 
confess  his  penitents  as  Julio  confessed  Therese?  Does  he  feed 
his  flock  as  Julio  led  his  at  St.  Aventin,  and  is  he  not 
thus  knowTi  to  many,  at  once  hated  and  beloved  ?  In  short, 
if  ‘  Le  Maudit  ’  and  ‘  La  Religieuse  ’  are  truly  the  work  of  a 
priest  as  yet  unsuspendetl,  it  is  by  something  little  short  of  a 
miracle  that  he  has  not  been  identified  long  ago.  It  is  almost 
incredible  that  he  should  not  have  been  betrayed  by  accident 
or  by  8uq)rise,  or  have  been  discovered  by  a  servant,  and  de¬ 
nounced  by  a  petty  official,  a  jealous  neighbour,  a  suspicious 
diocesan,  or  a  watchful  spy. 

But  while  he  preserves  his  incognito,  his  books  obtain  a 
daily  increasing  celebrity,  and  his  crime  assumes  we  may  be 
sure  an  ever  deeper  dye  in  the  eyes  of  an  offended  hierarchy. 
The  three  volumes  of  ‘  Le  Maudit,’  Avith  their  unusual  bulk, 
their  ill-omened  name,  and  san-benito  binding,  seemed  an  insult¬ 
ing  satire  on  the  whole  spiritual  machinery  of  France.  Ultra- 
montanism,  monachism,  and  sacerdotalism,  all  have  been  at¬ 
tacked,  and  the  gauntlet  thus  throAvn  doAvn  was  taken  up 
without  delay. 

While  the  literary  world  exhausted  itself  in  conjectures  as 
*  to  the  authorship  of  the  book,  and  it  was  ascribed,  now  to  M. 
t  Renan,  noAV  to  the  Abbe  Guette,  and  then  to  M.  Louis  Ulbach, 

8  only  to  be  disclaimed  by  them  all,  the  Church  proceeded  to 

jr  angry  and  spasmodic  action.  ‘  Le  Maudit’  (become,  as  its  com- 

7  piler  ironically  observes,  far  more  obnoxious  than  Renan’s  ‘  Vie 

^8  ‘  de  Jesus  ’)  was  denounced  from  a  thousand  pulpits  ;  a  bishop 

threatened  to  suspend  every  one  of  his  clergy  who  read  it. 
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reserving  the  intellectual  feast  for  his  owni  stronger  digestion ; 
and  a  cardinal  archbishop  stigmatised  it  in  the  French  Senate 
as  one  of  the  most  fearful  scandals  of  our  age.  The  civil 
authorities  were  requested  to  take  cognisance  of  an  outrage 
ujwn  laws  im[)erial  and  divine,  Avhile  the  spiritual  directors  of 
families  strove  to  banish  it  from  the  libraries  of  the  faithful, 
and  absolution  was  refused  in  one  diocese  to  all  who  should 
open  its  |K)lluted  and  polluting  pages. 

Yet  the  thunders  and  anathemas  of  priests  have  not  dimi¬ 
nished  the  sale  of  ‘  Le  Maudit;’  on  the  contrary,  as  in  the  case 
of  some  recent  theological  works  in  our  own  country,  a  dif¬ 
ferent  result  has  been  attained,  and  for  the  last  ten  months 
the  interest  excited  in  France  by  the  sufferings  of  a  freethinking 
Abbe  is  scarcely  inferior  to  that  which  M.  Victor  Hugo 
kindled  in  behalf  of  his  philanthropic  felons. 

The  unknown  author  assures  the  public  in  a  pithy  preface 
that  he  expected  such  a  reception.  This  tale  was  not  written, 
he  says,  not  to  be  read ;  and  he  adds  that  though  he  is  aware  that 
a  fanatical  camarilla  will  be  horrified  by  his  book,  which  is 
neither  a  history,  nor  yet  a  political  thesis,  and  which  lays  no 
claims  to  being  a  work  of  art,  yet  he  believes  that  religious 
and  impartial  men  will  have  the  courage  to  admit  that  he 
serves,  rather  than  injures,  that  holy  cause  which  is  already  com¬ 
promised  by  too  many  pens.  So  true  is  this  assertion,  that  its 
truth  is  the  main  cause  of  the  present  excitement.  ‘  Le  Maujilit,’ 
unlike  M.  Eugene  Sue’s  voluminous  novel, ‘Le  Juif  Errant,’ Is 
not  a  profane  w'ork ;  on  the  contrary,  its  spirit  is  religious,  and 
its  language  is  always  deeply  respectful  towards  the  essentials 
of  revealed  religion,  the  true  province  of  faith,  and  the  cha¬ 
racters  of  singleminded  and  pious  persons.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  writer  has  spared  no  class,  and  favours  no  denomina¬ 
tion.  He  has  tracctl  with  an  unflinching  hand  the  workings  of 
the  w'hole  system.  He  has  not  only  stigmatised  the  Jesuits,  but 
he  has  shown  us  an  inferior  clergy  illiterate  and  prejudiced, 
an  unhappy  order  of  men  without  liberty  and  without  inde¬ 
pendence  of  thought ;  abjectly  subject  to  the  civil  power  whose 
stipendiaries  they  are,  and  unprotected  from  the  tyranny  or 
obsessions  of  their  spiritual  chiefs.  The  higher  orders  in  the 
Church  do  not  come  out  of  the  picture  in  more  favourable 
colours.  Vicars-gcneral  are  seen  intriguing  with  the  Jesuits 
against  their  diocesans,  bishops  swayed  between  fear  and  hatred 
of  the  Company  of  .lesus  ;  prelates  whose  eyes  turn  to  Rome, 
and  wiio  buy  the  good  oflices  of  the  Reverend  Fathers,  as 
a  means  of  procuring  the  hat,  and  the  additional  1,600/.  a 
year,  which  is  due  to  a  cardinal  and  an  ex-officio  senator  of 
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France.  Add  to  this  the  sketch  of  the  preaching  friars,  as  per- 
stinified  by  the  Pere  Basile,  and  the  glimpse  at  the  interior  of 
the  Gesu  in  ‘  Le  Maudit,’  Anth  the  more  disgusting  episode  of 
the  Carmelite  Confessor,  in  ‘  La  Religieuse,’  and  it  is  not  dif¬ 
ficult  to  realise  the  effect  of  these  books  on  the  clerical  party. 
The  unknown  Abbe  holds  the  mirror  up  to  all  abuses,  and  by 
unmasking  hypocrisy  has  made  as  many  enemies  as  there  are 
hypocrites  in  the  Church.  As  they  accuse  him  of  haA-ing 
written  for  a  speculation,  it  is  interesting  to  hear  the  reasons 
he  gives  for  having  chosen  the  novel  as  his  vehicle.  Had  he 
Avritten  a  treatise,  it  might  have  made  an  ecclesiastical  scandal, 
though  not  one  of  any  extent.  This  reformer  ndshed  to  popu¬ 
larise  his  subject,  almost  to  dramatise  it,  and  to  make  the  truth 
live  before  the  eyes  of  multitudes.  He  had  another  object 
besides  publicity  or  literary  success.  In  advocating  reform  he 
pleads  that  it  is  the  interest  of  the  laity  as  much  as  of  the 
clergy  ;  that  Christianity',  as  distinct  from  theology,  mysticism, 
or  fomAalism,  must  leaven  the  laity,  if  it  is  to  maintain  its  hold 
on  society;  and  he  demonstrates  that  a  superstitious,  greedy, 
narrow-minded  clergy,  by  their  ignorant  teaching  and  ignoble 
lives,  have  done  and  are  doing  more  harm  to  the  faith,  than  a 
Avhole  century  of  infidelity,  be  its  teachers  Voltaire,  Comte, 
Renan,  or  About. 

A  ncAV  world  without  religion  will,  he  believes,  be  the  result, 
if  religious  liberty  is  to  be  long  sacrificed  to  sacerdotal  power, 
and  Christianity  kept  in  the  swaddling  bands  of  medieval 
Catholicism,  too  mystical  and  unreal  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
an  age  Avhich  must  be  fed  Avith  more  living  f<Aod,  if  faith  is  to  be 
preserved  in  the  earth.  Religious  decline  Avill  be  inseparable, 
he  shoAvs,  from  moral  and  social  ruin ;  and 

‘  With  such  a  prospect  before  us,  others  may  alloAV  theories  the 
most  fatal  to  humanity  and  the  Church  to  be  propagated  in  the 
world,  and  be  unable,  through  indifference  or  Aveariness  of  spirit,  to 
meet  them  with  one  vigorous  protest ;  but  I  have  not  this  failing  of 
silence.  Had  I  only  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed  in  humanity 
and  in  the  Church,  tAVO  things  Avhich  I  love  with  the  like  love 
(unless  indeed  it  Avould  be  better  to  say  at  once,  with  St.  Augustine, 
that  they  are  one  and  the  same  thing),  that  faith,  I  say,  would  oblige 
me  again  to  take  my  post  as  an  observant  sentinel,  and  again  to 
sound  that  cry  of  alarm  which  has  startled  so  many  noble  minds.’  • 

Just  such  a  Avatchman  Avas  Julio  de  la  Clavicre,  the  cure  of 
St.  Aventin,  whose  career  Ave  must  folloAV  from  his  ordination 
to  his  death,  for  some  knoAvledge  of  the  story  is  requisite  before 
Ave  can  appreciate  the  argument  of  this  curious  book. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  Southern  France,  in  the  archiepiscojMil 
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city  of  T -  (evidently  Toulouse),  where  aii  elderly  lady, 

Madame  de  La  Claviere,  drags  out  her  days,  the  victim  rather 
than  the  dupe  of  the  Jesuits,  who  have  persuaded  her  to  bequeath 
her  money  and  estates  to  their  St)ciety  instead  of  to  the  Abbe 
Julio,  her  nephew,  and  his  sister  Louise,  her  niece  and  w'ard. 
Julio  has  just  taken  orders,  but  he  is  already  suspected  by  the 
reverend  fathers,  as  his  character  is  frank  and  independent, 
and  so  imjiatient  of  deception  in  all  its  shapes,  that  they  have 
failed  in  their  endeavours  to  win  him  to  their  order.  He  be¬ 
comes  more  and  more  unpopular,  as  it  appears  that  he  is  a 
man  unlikely  to  allow  himself  and  his  sister  to  be  robbed  with 
impunity.  His  manners  are  so  pleasing,  and  his  talents  so 
remarkable,  that  he  is  soon  recommended  to  the  notice  of  his 
metro|M)litan ;  he  becomes  private  secretary  to  the  prelate,  and 

would  soon  have  been  one  of  the  leading  men  of  T - had 

not  a  stroke  of  a]>o])lexy  removed  a  patron  whose  opinion  of 
the  Jesuits  coincided  with  his  own.  The  dying  archbishop 
made  Julio  the  dejwsitory  not  only  of  his  confession  of  sins, 
but  of  his  confession  of  faith,  and  the  young  Abbe,  by  pub¬ 
lishing  this  document  and  becoming,  so  to  say,  its  s])onsor, 
ruined  himself  for  ever  in  the  estimation  of  the  Company  of 
Jesus.  He  refuses  to  withdraw  the  book;  it  is  jmblished  and 
has  an  extraordinary  circulation,  and  the  Jesuits  can  only 
revenge  themselves  by  banishing  the  editor  from  the  household 
of  the  new  archbishoj),  and  by  causing  him  to  be  appointed  to  a 
very  unimportant  cure.  But  here  Julio  shines  as  a  preacher, 
and  dissuades  a  young  heiress  from  taking  the  veil,  against  the 
wishes  of  her  parents  and  at  the  instigation  of  the  priests. 
Emlxildened  by  this  step,  he  holds  conferences  and  preaches 
animated  sermons,  not  only  against  monastic  life,  but  against 
the  celibacy  of  the  clergy ;  he  denounces  the  vices  of  a 
licentious  youth,  but  proclaims  that  their  correctives  are  not 
the  vows  of  the  cloister,  but  the  claims  of  women  to  he  loved 
and  respected  as  the  friends,  the  partners,  and  the  civilisers 
of  man’s  life.  For  ])romulgating  such  doctrine  as  this,  he 
is  reprimanded,  and  being  translated  to  a  distant  living  in  the 
Pyrenees,  spends  some  years  at  St.  Aventin.  There  his 
troubles  soon  recommence.  The  young  j)arish  priest  has  not 
been  hmg  settled  in  his  new  charge  before  an  accident 
makes  him  privy  to  a  liaison  between  a  neighbouring  curate 
and  a  beautiful  parishioner.  Julio’s  intervention  prevents  the 
ruin  of  Therese  and  the  fall  of  Loubaire ;  he  makes  two  fa®'^ 
friends  for  himself,  but  also  lays  the  f»)undation  of  many  scan¬ 
dalous  re|K)rts,  and  of  a  dLsagreeable  ‘  inquiry  ’  which  the  J esuits 
oblige  his  metro]H)litan  to  institute  into  the  circumstances  of 
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Therese’s  flight  and  appearance  at  St.  Aventin.  This  first 
disaster  had  some  tragical  elements  in  it,  and  we  shall  see  that 
it  exercised  a  permanent  result  not  only  on  Julio’s  life,  but 
upon  the  religious  interests  he  had  at  heart. 

His  next  adventure  had  a  comical  aspect.  A  Capuchin 
friar  arrives  to  preach  the  month  of  Mary,  and  to  warm  the 
hearts  of  the  villagers  towards  the  saints,  and  other  inter¬ 
cessors  acknowledged  by  the  Church.  Julio  cannot  conceal 
his  amusement  at  the  sermons  of  the  monk,  and  the  pere  Hasile 
is  equally  scandalised  at  the  tone  of  Julio’s  teaching,  which 
savoured  of  common  sense  and  of  the  essential  truths  of 
revealed  religion.  The  pere  Basile,  once  on  the  scent,  dis¬ 
covers  much  amiss  in  the  parish,  and  a  devout  but  ill-natured 
old  lady  of  the  flock  has  very  curious  tales  to  tell  him  of 
Julio’s  life,  pursuits,  and  opinions.  To  crown  all,  the  friar 
and  the  Mere  Judas  proclaim  a  miracle,  and  Julio  endeavours 
firom  the  first  to  hush  up  the  affair.  St.  Joseph  is  supposed 
to  have  appeared  to  a  pretty  hysterical  protegee  of  this  over- 
pious  pair.  Pere  Basile  maintains  that  St.  Aventin  is  as  likely 
as  La  Salette  to  be  the  scene  of  such  a  manifestation.  Julio, 
apprehending  that  St.  Joseph  was  as  unlikely  to  appear  in  the 
one  place,  as  the  Madonna  in  the  other,  declares  that  it  is  a 
case  for  exhibiting  the  mineral  tonics,  and  prescribes  quiet  for 
a  mind  in  great  danger  of  becoming  permanently  diseased. 
The  matter  is  carried  before  the  higher  powers,  and  Julio’s 
diocesan  is  worked  on  by  the  Jesuits  to  acknowledge  the 
miracle,  and  reprimand  the  incredulous  priest. 

Meantime  Julio  has  other  occupation  for  his  thoughts.  His 
aunt  Madame  de  la  Claviere  is  dead,  and  he  finds,  as  he  had 
already  suspected,  that  he  and  Louise  are  to  inherit  nothing 
but  a  small  annuity  out  of  her  fortune,  M.  Tournichon,  a 
notary  of  the  town,  being  her  sole  legatee.  This  man  is  a 
creature  of  the  Jesuits,  and  is  to  hand  over  to  them  a  property 
which  could  not  have  been  left  to  them  as  a  religious  corpo¬ 
ration  ;  thus  the  worldly  goods  of  the  dowager  de  la  Claviere 
assist  in  building  a  new  college  for  the  Society  in  the  city 
of  T - . 

Julio  determines  to  dispute  the  will,  and  his  counsel  is  no 
less  a  person  than  M.  Auguste  Verdelon,  once  a  seminarist, 
now  a  rising  barrister,  and  an  attached  friend  of  his  family. 
M.  Verdelon  had  found,  before  taking  orders,  that  the  yoke  of 
the  Church  was  too  heavy,  both  in  matters  practical  and  theo¬ 
retical,  and  he  had  slipped  the  burden  from  his  neck  before  it 
was  too  late.  Had  he  not  done  so,  he  would  have  found  his 
way  into  the  ranks  of  the  ‘  Maudits  ’  in  far  less  time  than  the 
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Abbe  Julio,  since  he  had  less  faith,  less  patience,  less  unself¬ 
ishness,  and  more  ambition.  He  is  attached  to  Louise  de  la 
Claviere,  but,  bein"  poor  himself,  cannot  marry  her  unless  she 
can  recover  the  inheritance  due  to  her  from  her  late  aunt 
Auy  reader  of  novels  will  understand  how  exciting  is  this 
cause  cklebre ;  Julio  de  la  Claviere,  for  himself  and  sister, 
against  the  Company  of  Jesus  and  their  stalking  horse  the 
legatee  Toumichon.  The  whole  town  is  in  a  ferment.  A 
friendly  manager  fans  the  flames  by  putting  the  play  of  the 
Juif  Errant  on  the  boards  of  his  theatre.  Rotlin,  the  arch 
schemer  of  that  piece,  is  hissed ;  the  robbed  and  maltreated 

heroines  are  applauded — the  papers  both  of  T - and  of  the 

provinces  are  full  of  the  cause,  and  on  the  folloAnng  day  the 
trial  opens.  Verdelon  delivers  an  able  and  pointed  address; 
but  the  Jesuits  are  too  strong  for  the  orphans  of  la  Claviere; 
they  have  suborned  the  old  servant  Madelette,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  the  witnesses ;  the  case  is  lost,  and  the  verdict  given 
against  Julio.  The  pure  Briffard,  confessor  to  the  deceased 
l^y  of  La  Claviere,  receives  the  thanks  and  congratulations  of 
his  Society,  and  Julio  returns  to  the  tears  of  Louise  and  the 
silence  of  his  parsonage.  Verdelon  soon  afterwards  marries  a 
richer  w’ife. 

Julio  determines,  however,  not  to  let  the  matter  drop,  and 
he  is  meditating  fresh  steps,  when  his  sister  is  sj)irited  away 
from  St.  Aventin  by  the  machinations  of  a  lady  devotee.  This 
friend  is  a  tool  of  the  Jesuits,  and  has  been  sent  by  them  to 
convince  Louise  that  it  is  for  her  sake  alone  that  Julio  ruins 
himself  in  body,  soul,  and  estate.  Louise,  convinced  that  if 
her  interests  were  no  longer  at  stake  her  brother’s  litigation 
with  the  reverend  fathers  would  cease,  is  weak  enough  to  fall 
into  the  trap,  and,  disappearing  from  St.  Aventin,  she  leaves 
Julio  no  clue  to  her  fate.  He  pursues  her  from  town  to 
town,  from  convent  to  convent ;  he  appeals  to  the  civil  power, 
consults  the  police,  and  is  angry,  anxious,  but  helpless.  At 
last  he  hears  of  her  being  in  Italy,  and  goes  to  Rome,  seeking 
her  through  every  hamlet  and  cloister  of  the  Papal  States. 
His  footsteps  are  dogged  by  a  Jesuit  spy,  who  often  succeeds 
in  putting  him  off  the  scent,  and  whom  Julio,  by  some  unac¬ 
countable  stupidity,  never  suspects.  But  Louise  is  at  last 
discovered.  Her  shrill  and  sweet  soprano  is  heard  rising  above 
the  quire  of  nuns  in  the  convent  of  Notre  Dame  de  Forcassi, 
and  Julio,  maddened  with  joy,  affection,  and  surprise,  rushes 
at  the  grille,  tears  it  open,  and  carries  off  his  sister. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  this  is  the  crowning  point  of  his 
misdeeds.  To  have  violated  the  sanctuary,  to  have  abducted 
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a  bride  of  Heaven,  to  have  interfered  >vith  her  vocation,  and 
to  have  terrified  her  companions,  are  crimes  not  to  be  forgiven, 
least  of  all  in  the  States  of  the  Church  and  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  Gesii.  Julio  is  sent  to  expiate  his  offence 
in  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition,  where  his  adventures  are 
less  thrilling  than  the  lovers  of  the  horrible  might  expect,  and 
he  is  liberated  by  the  stratagem  of  a  friend  and  the  courage 
of  an  obliging  bandit  It  is  one  of  Julio’s  misfortunes  not 
only  to  have  his  good  deeds  evil  spoken  of,  but  also  to  get 
into  questionable  company,  to  have  more  than  a  fair  share 
of  the  strange  bedfellows  of  adversity,  and  to  perform  acts  of 
justice  and  mercy  under  circumstances  to  which  his  enemies 
could,  without  difficulty,  give  a  very  odious  colour. 

After  this  his  downward  career  is  rapid.  He  goes  to  Paris 
with  Louise,  takes  the  low  place  of  a  ‘  dlacre  de  Toffice,’ 
for  he  is  not  yet  suspended,  preaches  at  St.  Eustache,  again 
becomes  popular,  and  is  again  persecuted  by  the  Jesuits.  He 
retaliates  by  the  allusions  and  disclosures  which  appear  in  the 
‘  Catholique  liberal,’  a  paper  of  which  he  obtains  the  direction, 
and  in  this  way  he  is  able  to  give  a  wider  notoriety  to  his  reli¬ 
gious  and  polemical  opinions.  It  may  be  asked  how  Julio 
obtained  a  subsistence  during  these  months  of  his  life.  He 
worked  as  a  journeyman  printer  in  the  Pignal  ])rinting-house, 
where  interdicted  priests  earn  their  bread  and  receive  half 
the  wages  of  ordinary  artisans.  His  companions  are  other 
outlaws  of  the  Church ;  among  them,  Loubaire  reappears,  and 
there  follow  in  this  sacerdotal  Bohemia  many  scenes — strange 
in  themselves,  strange  in  their  antecedents,  and  strange  in  the 
tone  in  which  they  are  set  forth.  At  last  Julio  is  appointed 
to  another  cure ;  but  as  parish  priest  of  Melles  fresh  troubles 
await  him.  Louise  lived  with  him,  but  he  discovers  in  some 
old  family  ])apers  that  she  is  not  his  sister.  Julio  feels  their 
position  to  have  become  equivocal,  but  he  conceals  his  own 
struggles,  and  Louise  op|)ortunely  dies.  He  next  appears 
before  the  public  as  the  author  of  a  pamphlet  against  the  tem¬ 
poral  power  of  the  popes,  and  the  cup  of  his  iniquity  is  full. 
He  is  interdicted,  and  denounced  by  a  diocesan  Synod  in  the 
following  terms :  — 

‘  Cursed  is  the  priest  who  from  the  pulpit  of  truth  has  taught 
scandalous  doctrines ! 

‘  Cursed  is  he  who  attacks  the  temporal  power  of  the  Popes  of 
Rome,  without  which  their  spiritual  power  would  not  be  free ! 

‘  Cursed  is  the  proud,  the  heretic,  the  innovator,  the  fabricator 
of  scandalous  books,  the  profane  person ! 

‘  Cursed  is  he  who  shall  approve  the  doctrines  of  Julio,  still  curate 
of  Melles  in  the  diocese  of  T - !’ 
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The  interdicted  Abbe  is  now  alone  in  the  world,  and  at  last 
liis  strength  gives  way.  The  constant  intellectual  effort,  the 
moral  anguish,  the  harassing  thoughts  and  the  bitter  exj>erience 
of  the  last  years  of  his  life,  exhaust  his  frame,  and  ‘  Le  Maudit’ 
dies,  breathing  less  of  anger  towards  his  enemies  than  of  grati¬ 
tude  to  his  Maker,  and  of  aspiration  for  that  abiding  city, 
where  there  is  no  temple  made  with  hands,  but  where  the 
wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary  are  at  rest. 

Here  the  story  of  ‘  Le  Maudit,’  properly  speaking,  ended ;  but 
the  narrative  is  now  continued  through  the  pages  of  ‘  La 
‘  Religieuse,’  where  Loubaire  and  Therese  succe^  to  the  places 
which  Julio  and  Louise  have  left  vacant.  At  the  instance  (rf 
the  Jesuits,  Christian  burial  is  refused  to  Julio  in  the  cemetery 
of  Bigorre,  and  he  has  to  be  interred  by  his  two  friends,  who 
select  a  peak  of  the  Pyrenean  chain  as  a  resting-place  for 
tills  pioneer  of  the  Church  of  the  future.  Loubaire,  softened 
by  Julio’s  presence  and  example,  is  also  deeply  affected  by 
his  death,  and  when  he  returns  to  Paris,  his  associates  are 
no  longer  the  jirinters  of  the  priestly  Bohemia,  but  the  Bishop 
Laurent  and  the  Abbe  Cambiac.  Both  these  men  have  ex¬ 
periences  of  their  own  which  made  Julio  dear  to  them.  The 
Bishop  had  so  far  allowetl  this  tenderness  towards  the  ‘  Maudit’ 
to  appear  that  it  had  cost  him  his  bishopric,  and  the  Abbe 
Cambiac  had  left  the  ranks  of  the  Jesuits  because,  like 
Passaglia,  his  righteous  soul  was  vexed  by  them  day  by  day. 
Loubaire  is  cherished  by  them  for  Julio’s  sake,  and  they  devise 
together  plans  for  diffusing  his  principles  and  vindicating  his 
fame. 

It  is  decided  that  the  Bishop  should  write  a  book,  and  spread 
it  anonymously  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
Under  cover  of  the  history  of  ‘  L’Eglise  Nouvelle  ’  the  Abb4 

*  *  *  gives  an  account  of  the  publication  and  reception  of 

*  Le  Maudit ;  ’  and  takes  occasion  to  satirize  the  insolent 
bigotry  of  his  own  Ultramontane  critics. 

One  of  the  subjects  esjiecially  urged  by  these  reformers  was 
the  training  of  women  in  France.  They  objected  to  conventual 
education  as  unfitted  for  forming  the  minds  of  intelligent  wives 
and  mothers ;  and  to  secure  a  change  in  this  respect  the  Bishop, 
the  Abbe,  and  Loubaire  open  a  normal  school  for  governesses. 
Their  co-operator  in  this  work  was  to  be  Therese. 

At  the  time  of  Julio’s  death  we  saw  Therese  in  the  garb  of 
a  sister  of  charity,  and  left  her  determined  to  continue  in  a  life 
of  separation  from  a  w’orld  she  had  found  too  full  of  snares. 
She  sees  an  amount  of  variety  in  convent  life,  such  as  must 
rarely,  we  should  think,  fall  to  the  lot  of  any  jwstulant,  and 
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her  vicissitudes  are  certainly  invented  (like  the  misfortunes  of 
Julio)  less  with  a  view  of  fomiinj;  an  interesting  or  harmonious 
narrative,  than  to  show  the  workings  of  the  system.  From 
having  been  a  sister  of  charity,  Therese  enters  a  convent  of  St. 
Agnes.  Here  her  life  is  embittered  by  the  evil  rejx)rts  which 
have  been  circulated  about  her  former  life  and  her  friendship 
with  Julio.  She  has  so  little  a})titude  either  for  flattering  her 
abbess  or  fl)r  mystical  devotion,  that  she  leaves  Bigotre  without 
regret,  and  goes  as  a  |)ostulant  to  a  Carmelite  house,  where  she 
hopes  to  find  j)eace  in  a  life  of  greater  austerity,  and  oblivion 
of  the  past  in  more  complete  seclusion.  The  Cannelite  nuns 
aim  at  j)crfection,  and  endeavour  to  attain  to  it  by  a  discipline 
as  severe  as  that  of  the  sisterhood  in  the  ‘  Hue  Petit  Picjms,’ 
which  aflbrded  Victor  Hugo  a  theme  for  his  striking  interlude 
on  the  monastic  life.  But  Therese  has  been  accustomed  to 
mountain  air,  to  cleanliness,  and  to  exercise.  The  monotony  of 
Carmelite  ride  is  maddening,  and  the  enforced  filthiness  of 
dress  and  person  so  great  that  her  health  gives  way.  Nor  are 
her  distresses  all  of  a  bmlily  nature.  The  Abbess  looks  on 
her  with  an  unsympathetic  eye,  and  she  falls  into  disgrace  with 
her  confessor,  after  a  series  of  conversations  which  are  repre¬ 
sented  as  occurring  during  confession,  and  which  we  Avould  fain 
believe  to  be  over-coloured,  if  not  im])ossible.  A  doctor  whom 
she  consults  advises  her  to  leave  without  waiting  for  the  expi¬ 
ration  of  her  noviciate ;  and  after  quitting  this  den  of  moral  and 
physical  nastiness,  she  returns  to  her  father’s  house  to  recruit 
her  strength  and  to  watch  over  his  last  days.  All  these 
details  we  gather  from  Therese’s  letters  to  Loubaire ;  and  they 
are  the  great  blemish  of  the  book.  In  both  these  novels  there 
are  passages  ojien  to  criticism,  but  none  that  warrant  such  con¬ 
demnation  as  Therese’s  letters.  Surely  the  narrative  might 
have  been  cast  in  some  other  than  the  epistolary  form.  The 
gross  incidents,  and  still  grosser  innuendoes  which  Therese  re¬ 
peats,  should  hardly  under  any  provocation  have  occupied  a 
woman’s  pen ;  but  is  it  conceivable  that  any  woman  with  a 
particle  of  delicacy,  we  had  almost  said  decency,  should  have 
written  these  details  to  a  man  who  had  once  been  her  lover, 
and  with  whom  her  own  relations  had  been  so  compromising, 
80  dangerous,  and  so  sad  ?  When  our  author  argues,  when  he 
pleads,  and  when  he  protests  he  never  offends ;  he  can  some¬ 
times  handle  an  equivocal  relation,  and  does  handle  many  a 
delicate  subject,  with  firmness  as  well  as  with  modesty  ;  but  in 
mventing  situations  his  taste  is  far  more  questionable.  He  has 
either  graduated  in  the  worst  class  of  French  novels,  or  we 
must  suppose  that  in  constantly  touching  pitch  his  own  mind 
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has  not  escaped  defilement.  The  objectionable  vulgarity  of  too 
many  of  his  pages  is  a  powerful  weajwn  in  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  and  it  is  strange  that  he  does  not  perceive  hoAv  it  per¬ 
verts  the  better  tendencies  of  his  book. 

In  spite  of  our  sympathy  for  these  novels  and  their  author, 
we  feel  that  he  knows  nothing  of  the  reserve  and  sanctity  of 
domestic  life ;  and  though  the  character  of  J ulio  is  one  of  an¬ 
gelic  j)urity  and  sj)otless  virtue,  it  must  be  said  that  those  who 
espoused  his  cause  and  opinions  fell  far  short  of  that  standard  of 
moral  dignity  of  which  he  set  so  bright  an  example.  Theim 
is  not  an  interesting  heroine :  she  is  too  dogmatical  and  too  un¬ 
blushing  for  our  taste,  and  most  alarmingly  ready  to  be  a  law 
unto  herself.  Sometimes,  however,  she  allowed  herself  to  be 
guided  by  otliers.  Her  father’s  death  left  her  a  wealthy  heiress 
as  well  as  an  orphan,  and  though  her  first  impulse  was  to  go  to 
Paris,  and  to  put  her  fortune  at  Loubaire’s  dis])osal  for  pious 
and  j)olemical  purjwses,  common  sense  and  a  friend  whisper  that 
she  is  too  young  and  too  beautiful  to  make  such  a  step  reputable 
or  wise.  This  friend  prevails  on  her  to  try  another  religious 
house  where  the  sisters,  instead  of  living  like  Traj)pistes,  are 
devoted  to  tuition  and  the  care  of  the  poor.  The  Convent 
of  the  Sisters  of  the  Nativity  promised  well;  it  was  newly 
established,  and  was  under  the  care  of  a  parish  priest  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  absence  of  religious  extravagance.  But  extra¬ 
vagance  soon  made  its  appearance,  and  Therese  found  that  Avorks 
of  practical  j)iety  Avere  less  grateful  to  Marie  de  Saint  Trelody, 
her  superior,  than  Avorks  of  supererogation  and  neuvaines  of 
j)rayers  to  the  Immaculate  Virgin  and  St.  Agnes.  The  offices 
of  the  ordinary  confessor  Avere  at  a  discount,  and  a  monk  of 
Ultramontane  and  ascetic  tendencies  preferred  before  him. 
Under  his  auspices  the  nuns  became  daily  more  quarrelsome, 
and  also  less  edifying  in  the  eyes  of  a  novice  thus  deeply 
reatl  in  convent  life  and  manners.  Innumerable  petty  jealousies 
appeared,  and  all  the  intrigues  consequent  on  the  election  of  a 
superior  convinced  Therese  that  she  must  abandon  her  hope 
of  finding  a  religious  house  in  Avhich,  as  a  sensible  AA’oman,  she 
Avould  not  be  made  ultimately  both  wretched  and  ashamed. 
That  these  and  other  caiIs  exist  in  conventual  life  no  person 
will  deny,  but  the  Abbe  •  •  *  cannot  expect  these  details  to 
pass  for  the  Avhole  truth.  Women  have  ere  this,  and  aa^II  after 
this,  find  it  jKJSsible  to  lead  active,  useful,  and  comparatively 
happy  lives  in  religious  retreats,  and  some  of  the  best,  if  not 
tbe  AA-isest,  of  their  sex,  have  obtained  very  different  results 
from  the  experiment  AA^hich  answered  so  ill  in  the  case  of 
Therese.  Paris  was  her  next  jjoint,  and  there  the  triumvirate 
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of  reformers  employed  her  money  and  her  talents  in  furthering 
their  schemes.  Her  especial  prorince  as  a  nursing-mother  of 
‘  La  Nouvelle  Eglisc  ’  was  to  canvass  the  women  of  the  upper 
and  middle  classes,  and  to  engage  them  to  renounce  the  old 
plan  of  a  conventual  education  for  their  daughters,  in  favour  of 
the  governesses  and  the  normal  school  to  which  we  have  before 
allude<l.  Fresh  instances  come  daily  under  Therese’s  notice  of 
the  bad  effects  of  consigning  the  youth  of  France  almost  entirely 
to  the  charge  of  Jesuits  and  nuns,  and  she  works  assiduously 
in  the  [)atli  which  Loubaire  had  marked  out  for  her.  Thus 
as  a  bitter  opjwnent  of  nuns,  nunneries,  and  all  their  works, 
ends  the  career  of  ‘  La  Rcligieuse  ’  in  these  two  volumes, 
which  are  in  truth  only  a  continuation  of  ‘  Le  Maudit.’ 
Through  all  these  incidents  the  Jesuits  play  their  part.  In¬ 
furiated  by  the  sympathy  which  the  new  sect  inspires,  they 
writhe  under  the  sense  of  the  intellectual  inferiority  of  their 
own  arguments,  and  they  take  counsel  together  how  they  may 
suppress  a  book  which  they  cannot  answer  or  refute. 

The  actions  and  devices  of  the  two  parties  are  woven  to¬ 
gether,  as  in  the  first  part  of  the  story,  with  a  slender  thread 
of  romance,  and  the  catastrophe  is  brought  about  by  the  murder 
of  Loubaire  in  a  street  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain.  His 
assassin  is  the  Comte  de  Saint-Hermenegilde,  a  roue,  whose 
madness  is  partly  caused  by  love  for  Therese,  partly  by  the 
wish  to  revenge  the  Comj)any  of  Jesus,  to  which  he  is  devoted, 
on  the  man  whom  he  considers  to  be  his  and  their  arch-enemy. 

Loubaire  is  buried  beside  Julio  on  the  Pyrenean  mount,  and 
after  life’s  fitful  fever,  both  sleep  well ;  where  the  evening  sun¬ 
beams  still  linger  long  after  the  valley  is  grey  wnth  the  shadows 
of  the  coming  night,  and  where  they  again  strike  in  the  early 
morning  as  heralds  of  the  approaching  dawn  ;  — 

‘  Hie  furor,  hie  mala,  schismata,  scandala,  pax  sine  pace ; 

Pax  sine  litibus,  et  sine  luctibus,  in  Syon  arce.’ 

So  sang  Bernard  the  Cluniac  seven  hundred  years  ago,  and 
as  painting  their  portion  in  life,  and  their  hope  in  death,  his 
lines  might  serve  as  a  device  for  these  two  martyrs  of  the 
Company  of  Jesus,  slain  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

To  give  a  rapid  and  perspicuous  precis  of  five  large  octavo 
volumes  is  not  an  easy  task ;  but  we  have  attempted  such  a 
sketch  of  their  contents  as  might  enable  our  readers  to  apprehend 
the  plan  of  these  curious  books.  Their  composition  has,  we 
believe,  been  a  work  of  conviction,  but  it  has  sometimes  been 
one  of  temper  and  of  haste ;  and  characters  have  been  sacrificed 
throughout  to  situations  upon  which  a  demonstration  could  be 
made  or  an  argument  founded. 
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Some  of  the  dramatis  personce — and  here  perhaps  the  Abb4’s 
work  resembles  real  life — are  singularly  uninteresting.  Louise, 
for  example,  abuses  the  privilege  of  a  heroine  to  be  insipid,  and 

the  Archbishop  of  T - ,  ]M.  Le  Crie,  is  so  faintly  ])ortrayed 

that,  unless  we  were  carefully  told  of  all  his  feelings  and 
peculiarities,  his  identity  would  hardly  be  palpable  tt>  the  reader. 
Some  of  the  slighter  sketches,  on  the  other  hand,  are  very 
successful.  Mademoiselle  de  Flamarcns,  u|)on  whom  probably 
very  little  pains  was  bestowetl,  is  thoroughly  lifelike,  and 
Madame  de  Saint-Trelody,  the  Mother  Superior  of  the  Ladies 
of  the  Nativity,  disagreeably  so;  her  narrow-minded,  obsti¬ 
nate,  cold  temper  being  as  oppressive  as  the  bad  air  of  a 
Carmelite  cell.  In  short,  *  Le  Maudit  ’  and  ‘  La  Religeuse’ 
are  two  portfolios  of  powerful  sketches  —  their  enemies  say 
caricatures — of  all  the  possible  trials  and  situations  of  a  typical 
curate  and  of  a  typical  novice,  whose  principles  and  opinions 
run  counter  to  the  received  order  of  things,  and  who  find  little 
sympathy  and  much  ill  will  in  the  sacerdotal  class.  Agreeing, 
as  we  must  do  in  the  main,  with  the  author’s  views  as  to 
monachism  and  the  abuse  of  clerical  {)ower,  it  is  also  necessary 
to  receive  his  statements  wth  allowance  if  not  with  some 
measure  of  distrust.  He  would  have  better  served  the  cause 
he  has  at  heart  did  he  not  show  so  much  of  a  vindictive 
temper,  and  thus  lay  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  exaggera¬ 
tion.  Having  said  this,  and  having  admitted  that  as  these  are 
not  mere  sensation  novels  by  an  author  who  has  had  the  luck  to 
hit  upon  fresh  fields  and  pastures  which  arc  new,  not  to  say  rank, 
it  is  only  fair  that  they  should  stand  or  fall  by  other  claims, 
and  be  judged  by  other  standards  than  that  of  literary  taste. 

The  style  throughout  is  very  unequal,  often  nervous  and 
excellent,  seldom  careful,  but  never  spasmodic.  Thus  we  have 
to  thank  the  Abbe  *  *  *  for  sparing  us  five  volumes  of  periods 
copied  from  the  fatiguing  and  melodramatic  manner  of  M.  Sue, 
or  inflated  with  all  the  bombast  of  M.  Victor  Hugo,  when 
French  prose  ‘  faisait  decadence’  in  his  last  epic.  The  con¬ 
versational  parts  are,  perhaps,  those  in  which  the  want  of  finish 
is  the  most  felt ;  they  sometimes  have  great  merit,  and  at  others 
they  sink  below  the  level  which  w’e  could  have  thought 
possible  in  an  author  of  so  much  j)ower.  His  matter  is  so 
varied  and  so  profound,  that  no  extracts  would  do  it  justice, 
but  they  may^  give  some  notion  of  his  manner:  we  have 
selected  them  without  any  view  tt)  dramatic  value,  and  have 
rather  taken  passages  which,  while  they  give  a  fair  idea  of  hi* 
opinions,  also  do  justice  to  his  capacity  as  an  author  at  once 
satirical  and  grave. 
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The  day  before  Julio  de  la  Claviere  received  his  ordination 
he  learnt  from  his  friend  Auguste  Verdelon  the  reasons  which 
had  determined  him  not  to  take  orders.  Verdelon  concluded 
his  argument  with  these  words  :  — 

‘  “  The  bare  idea  of  finding  myself  engaged  by  solemn  ties  to  a 
corporation  which  openly  declares  itself  as  the  antagonist  of  all 
forms  of  social  emancipation  is  unendurable  by  me.  From  the  day 
in  which  I  said  to  myself,  let  us  leave  those  honest  but  blinded  men 
who  preach  about  the  light  and  make  the  extinguishers  under 
which  the  light  and  they  are  both  dying  out ; — from  that  day  I  have 
been  free  and  happy.” 

‘Julio  listened  to  his  friend  with  the  greatest  attention.  Many  a 
time  had  be  asked  himself  what  was  the  explanation  of  this  grave 
problem,  of  the  flagrant  contradiction  between  the  social  theories  of 
Christianity  so  wide  and  so  emancipative,  and  the  domineering 
spirit  of  the  clergy.  His  nature  was  a  liberal  one,  but  it  was  as 
gentle  as  it  was  intelligent,  and  he  believed  that  he  had  found  a 
solution  for  the  problem,  by  blaming  men  only  for  the  ambitious 
tendencies  of  the  clergy  ever  since  the  irruption  of  the  barbarians 
bad  made  them  the  only  intellectual  guides  of  the  western  world. 
Less  rigorously  logical  than  the  inflexible  Verdelon,  he  had  said  to 
himself  that  there  was  much  good  to  be  done  inside  the  limits  of  the 
priesthood,  and  that  he  might  take  its  vows  on  himself  without 
abjuring  his  warm  sympathy  fur  the  social  progress  of  mankind. 
He  interrupted  Verdelon.  “Are  you  not  making  a  confusion  here? 
Why  blame  the  whole  clerical  body  for  the  ambition  of  some  men, 
whom  history  shows  us  in  all  ages  as  aspiring  to  theocratic  rule  ? 
One  must  look  on  the  Church  in  its  human  aspect,  and  its  divine. 
The  first  I  give  over  to  your  anathemas,  lor  man  defiles  everything 
he  touches ;  but  the  second  is  noble,  great,  and  will  never  perish.  .  .  . 
It  appears  to  me  that  it  would  be  better  to  make  haste  to  enter  the 
priesthood,  and  to  carry  back  to  it  much  of  the  spirit  it  has  lost. 
Our  task  would  be  all  the  greater.” 

‘  “  My  friend,  the  time  for  that  is  not  come.  Every  earnest  man  who, 
like  you,  may  wish  to  efifect  a  reconciliation  between  modern  society 
and  the  clergy  will  break  down  in  the  struggle.  I  love  you  for 
your  noble  aspirations,  but  I  see  all  the  sorrows  which  they  prepare 
for  your  future.  Your  nature  is  too  elevated  to  allow  you  to  cast 
in  your  lot  with  the  violent  party  which  now  governs  the  clergy  ; 
and  from  the  day  in  which  you  do  not  join  these  men  in  hurling 
maledictions  against  the  age,  and  in  singing  the  old  anthem  of  praise 
of  the  good  old  days  of  the  middle  ages,  you  will  be  looked  upon 
with  suspicion  and  thrust  out  as  a  pariah.” 

‘“My  dear  Verdelon,  I  deplore  as  you  do  the  fatal  antagonism 
to  their  times  in  which  part  of  the  clergy  have  placed  themselves, 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  the  case  with  the  whole  ecclesias¬ 
tical  body.  There  is  an  intelligent  minority  which,  faithful  to  old 
teaching,  has  known  how  to  escape  the  hurtful  animus  of  which 
you  speak.  This  minority  preserves  the  sacred  spark  in  the  Church, 
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and  constitutes  with  all  faithful  men  who  daily  realise  with  more 
and  more  distinctness  the  prrand  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  what  we 
may  call  the  soul  of  the  Church.  ...  I  regret  that  you  have  not 
my  courage,  Verdelon.” 

‘  “It  is  too  painful  to  be  a  part  of  the  official  Church,  and  to  have 
to  condemn  at  every  moment  the  spirit  by  which  it  is  directed.  I 
hope  that  the  mildness  of  your  character,  your  moderation  and  con* 
ciliatory  temper,  may  render  a  position  more  easy  for  you  of  which 
it  is  impossible  not  to  foresee  the  risks.  If  you  succeed  you  will  be 
a  hero.  If  you  fail  you  will  be  a  martyr.” 

‘  Already  the  shadows  were  deepening  in  the  plain,  and  a  beau¬ 
tiful  setting  sun  presented  to  the  two  friends  one  of  those  spectacles 
before  which  few  remain  impassive,  which  the  inhabitants  of  coun¬ 
tries  not  too  inland  can  behold  in  all  their  magnificence.  The  vast 
and  serrated  chain  of  the  Pyrenees  stretched  across  the  south,  like  a 
curtain  barred  w’ith  purple  and  with  gold.  T  —  lay  in  the  middle 
distance  between  the  spectators  and  the  sun,  which  lit  up  the  edges 
of  the  clouds  by  which  it  was  half  enveloped,  the  confused  mass 
of  the  town  being  crowned  by  the  spires  of  St.  Severin,  and  by  the 
high  naves  of  its  churches.  A  whole  creation  of  the  fancy  might 
be  seen  in  the  fleecy  clouds  which  covered  the  sky,  and  the  eye 
might  wander  for  ever  over  the  panorama  which  nature,  so  prodi^ 
of  her  wealth,  unrolled  at  the  horizon.  ...  As  they  reached  the  town 
the  difierent  groups  of  seminarists  drew  together,  and  it  would  have 
been  imprudent  to  have  continued  their  conversation. 

*  After  retiring  to  his  cell,  Julio  turned  over  again  in  his  mind 
the  discussion  be  had  had  with  his  friend.  How  often  had  he  said 
all  this  to  himself!  But  the  young  priest  had  received  from  his 
Maker  an  almost  angelic  mind,  and  if  he  understood  the  dangers  he 
also  had  a  presentiment  of  triumph.  “  What,”  ho  would  say,  “  is 
virtue,  if  she  does  not  strive?  This  sacerdotal  world  upon  which  I 
am  entering  is  retrograde  and  unintelligent.  But  what  then  ?  I  may 
do  some  go^  to  the  poor,  the  weak,  and  the  neglected  of  this  world. 
I  may  be  as  a  Providence  for  some  years  to  any  hamlet  in  which  I  am 
settled.  No  doubt  I  shall  have  troubles,  contradictions,  and  trials, 
but  I  shall  finish  my  course  on  earth — and  it  seems  to  promise  me  a 
noble  future.”  ’ 

We  have  said  that  Julio  was  sent  to  just  such  a  humble  cure 
when,  after  the  death  of  M.  de  Flamarens,  he  was  appointed  to 
St.  Aventin.  Thus  he  carried  out  his  ideal : — 

‘  I  have  been  installed  for  a  month  in  my  little  parsonage.  It  is 
small  and  very  poor,  but  I  feel  already  that  I  shall  soon  get  accus¬ 
tomed  to  it.  I  have  simple  tastes,  and  shall  be  always  happy,  while 
a  good  old  woman  comes  every  day  to  prepare  my  food  and  put  my 
humble  housekeeping  in  order.  These  things  settled  I  am  free. 
What  a  strange  fate  has  transported  me,  as  by  the  swirl  of  a  hurri¬ 
cane,  from  the  active  intelligent  life  of  a  large  town  to  the  humble 
existence  of  a  poor  highland  village!  But  I  shall  not  find  fault 
with  Providence.  Has  not  God  got  a  design  in  everything  He 
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does  ?  How  stupid  of  us  to  forget  that  He  knows  best  by  what 
paths,  steep  or  easy,  our  pilgrimage  is  to  be  accomplished.  I  bless 
Thee,  oh !  my  God !  .  .  .  Then  my  mountain  home  is  a  very  beautiful 
one!  I  shall  like  it — I  can  follow  my  tastes  for  natural  science, 
and  very  interesting  studies  I  shall  make.  Before  two  years  are 
over  I  shall  have  a  splendid  herbaL  .  .  .  My  first  visit  has  been  to 
the  cure  of  Luchon.  I  found  him  horribly  prejudiced,  for  in  our 
clerical  world  it  is  not  enough  if  victims  are  stricken,  they  must 
also  be  aspersed.  Our  archbishop  must  have  been  writing  to  him 
in  his  finest  style  about  the  tainted  sheep  over  whom  he  is  recom¬ 
mended  to  keep  an  eye  lest  it  should  infect  the  rest  of  the  fiock.  .  .  . 
It  is  evident  that  my  smallest  actions  are  watched,  and  that  I  am 
placed  under  the  surveillance  of  the  high  archiepiscopal  police.  .  .  . 
My  life  as  a  pastor  has  its  consolations.  I  found  ignorance, 
superstition,  and  routine  among  these  poor  people,  but  I  feel  that  I 
may  uproot  some  of  it.  I  am  accustoming  my  poor  highlanders  to 
understand  me,  and  they  are  grateful  for  the  pains  I  take  to  speak 
to  them  in  the  plainest  words.  I  only  propound  one  thing  to  them 
at  a  time,  and  I  present  that  idea  over  and  over  again.  I  teach 
these  men  as  one  would  teach  children,  and  see  the  advantage  of 
this  method.  .  .  .  Last  Thursday  there  was  an  ofiicial  dinner  at 
Luchon.  I  was  there,  and  so  were  the  whole  of  the  clergy  of  the 
canton,  and  I  observed  that  I  was  the  object  of  a  general  and  lively 
curiosity.  These  reunions  are  very  gay  ;  the  jokes  have  nothing 
very  commendable  in  them,  but  they  excite  plenty  of  laughter,  all 
vulgar  as  they  are.  The  dinner  lasted  three  hours,  so  did  the 
hilarity  of  my  companions,  who  ate  much,  drank  much,  and  made 
noise  enough.  As  the  youngest  and  latest  arrival,  I  was  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  table  near  the  cure  of  the  Valley  of  the  Lys,  a  little 
parish  like  my  own.  I  talked  to  him,  and  he  struck  me  as  more 
simple,  more  true,  and  less  vulgar  than  the  rest  of  them.  Yet,  like 
me,  he  is  a  proscribed  person.  After  dinner  we  met  in  the 
garden,  and  he  made  me  understand  that  he  was  the  object  of  an 
unenviable  supervision.  We  promised  to  see  each  other  from  time 
to  time.  ...  In  my  botanising  rambles  the  distance  will  not  seem 
inconvenient.  Besides,  I  feel  that  this  solitude  is  killing  me,  and  I 
feel  that  I  must  have  a  friend.’ 

This  cure  of  the  Valley  of  the  Lys  is  the  Loubaire  who  after¬ 
wards  plays  so  important  a  part  in  Julio’s  history  both  for  evil 
and  for  good.  Is  this  picture  of  the  country  clergy  of  southern 
France  overdrawn  ?  We  fear  that  there  are  some  districts  of  the 
Welsh  and  Scotch  highlands  where  a  gathering  of  the  local  in¬ 
cumbents,  or  of  a  presbytery,  would  exhibit  similar  peculiarities; 
and  if  we  consider  the  position  of  the  inferior  clergy  in  France, 
we  can  hardly  think  that  Julio’s  neighbours  at  St.  Aventin 
were  very  unlike  what  he  describes  them.  Their  incomes,  or 
rather  their  stipends — since  a  French  bishop  receives  his  pay 
like  an  admiral,  and  a  French  priest  receives  his  like  a  petty 
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officer — is  slender.  The  stipends  of  some  incumbents  vary  from 
48/.  to  621, ;  while  those  of  the  desservants  range  from  36/.  to 
48/.  These  sums  are  eked  out  by  the  parsonage  and  garden, 
but  they  are  not  likely  to  tempt  any  man  of  birth  and  education 
to  enter  the  ministry.  It  follows,  then,  that  the  priesthood 
must  be  constantly  recruited  from  the  peasant  population,  and 
the  result  upon  the  moral  and  intellectual  tone  of  the  clergy  is 
what  might  be  expected.  It  is  an  object  for  a  peasant  pro¬ 
prietor  to  get  his  son  into  the  Church.  The  future  seviinariste 
is  not  liable  to  be  drawn  for  the  conscription,  and  a  father 
who  objects  to  sending  his  children  to  be  made  ‘  chair  a 
‘  poudre  ’  can  put  him  into  a  profession  which  is  respectable  in 
his  eyes,  and  which  ensures  him  the  lifelong  possession  of  a 
house,  a  garden,  and  the  40/.  a-year  which  has  become  pro¬ 
verbial  in  our  country.  We  said  that  the  calling  and  status 
of  a  cure  ensured,  or  rather  promised,  the  lifelong  enjoyment 
of  these  things  ;  but  it  is  not  always  so.  Not  only  must  the 
recipient  stand  well  with  his  spiritual  pastors  and  masters, 
avoiding  the  hidden  reefs  on  which  Julio  and  Loubaire  struck, 
besides  the  more  patent  rock  of  offence  which  laxity  of  morals 
throws  in  his  way,  but  he  is  answerable  for  his  conduct  to  the 
temporal  power  also.  He  must  stand  well  with  the  local 
police,  with  the  mayors,  and  with  the  heads  of  the  gens- 
d’armerie  of  the  district,  and  he  must  make  himself  in  all 
political  questions  as  subservient  and  unobtrusive  as  possible. 
In  short,  his  life  is  a  negation  of  everything  which  a  gen¬ 
tleman  prizes,  and  an  outrage  on  many  of  the  feelings  wUch 
a  gentleman  possesses.  Such  is  the  situation  (since  the  Revo¬ 
lution  destroyed  the  revenues  and  the  Concordat  sold  the 
liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church)  of  the  humble  men  who, 
in  Chateaubriand’s  touching  words,  have  ‘  to  console  the 
‘  afflicted,  share  their  mite  wdth  the  poor,  comfort  the  sick, 

‘  exhort  the  dying,  bury  the  dead,  and  pray  for  France.’  It 
is  almost  w^ell  for  them  that  their  antec^ents  are  equally 
humble,  and  that  their  education  is  of  a  kind  little  calculated 
to  turn  out  a  race  of  Galileos.  A  lower  depth  is  reached  by 
the  friars,  and  the  better  are  they  fitted  to  act  the  spy  at  the 
bidding  of  the  Jesuits.  Thus  the  preaching  friar  Don  Basile 
came  down  to  St.  Aventin  less  to  edify  the  parishioners  than 
to  report  on  the  young  heretic.  A  scene  between  Juho  and 
the  Capuchin  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  Abbe  *  *  *’a  satirical 
vein :  — 

‘  Julio  showed  him  the  chamber  which  awaited  him,  and  there 
the  friar  deposited  a  cargo  of  consecrated  articles  which  he  had 
brought  with  him;  he  was  then  offered  some  refreshments,  but 
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excused  himself  by  reason  of  that  breakfast  at  Luchon  which  he  had 
not  yet  digested — adding  that  he  should  keep  his  appetite  for  dinner. 

.  .  .  After  all  arrangements  for  the  friar  and  his  errand  had  been 
made,  Julio  drew  into  the  middle  of  the  room  the  small  table  at 
which  he  worked,  and  taking  his  microscope  from  a  drawer,  began 
to  examine  the  specimens  he  had  just  brought  home,  with  a  view  to 
classifying  them. 

‘  “  We  are  very  rich  here,  mon  pere,  in  mineralogy.  The 
Pyrenees  having  only  risen,  like  the  Apennines,  towards  the  end  of 
the  cretaceous  period,  are  found  to  contain  nearly  all  the  rocks  of 
the  igneous  and  sedimentary  formations.  These  mountains,  there¬ 
fore,  furnish  me  with  well-nigh  the  whole  history  of  the  successive 
ages  of  the  earth’s  crust.  I  am  all  the  more  favourably  placed  here 
at  St.  Aventin,  because  I  am  at  the  centre  of  the  chain.  I  have 
only  to  follow  the  torrent  of  I’Arboust,  to  go  up  to  the  lake  of 
Seculejo,  and  to  reach  the  peak  of  Espingo,  less  distant  but  more 
dangerous  in  their  ascent  than  my  mountain,  althougli  they  have  no 
glaciers,  and  I  find  myself  on  the  ridge  between  France  and  Spain. 

.  .  .  This  explains  to  you  how  we  have  rocks  of  all  kinds ;  the 
beautiful  granites  of  which  the  monumental  baths  of  Luchon  have 
been  built,  with  syenites,  porphyries,  and  marbles  of  all  colours.  I 
will  show  you  the  result  of  to-day’s  exploration,” — and  passing  each 
specimen  under  his  lens  he  showed  them  to  the  monk.  “  Here  is  a 
granite  of  a  very  fine  grain.  .  .  .  Here  a  piece  of  eruptive  quartz 
of  the  greatest  purity — it  is  from  a  thick  seam  which  traverses  one 
ridge  of  the  mountain  in  all  its  length.  Remark,  mon  pere,  by  the 
aid  of  this  glass  these  little  black  crystals — this  is  peroxide  of  man¬ 
ganese  in  a  crystallised  form.  I  have  one  bit  of  red  porphyry  as  fine 
as  that  which  the  Egyptians  used  for  their  sepulchral  edifices,  their 
sphinxes,  and  the  statues  of  their  gods.  .  .  .  The  infiltration  of 
springs  charged  with  carbonates  of  chalk  and  the  appearance  of 
different  acids  have  occasioned  stalagmites  in  thick  masses,  which 
are  quarried  under  the  name  of  marbles ;  they  are  all  the  more 
remarkable  because  they  are  of  the  richest  hues,  and  very  trans¬ 
parent:  but,  I  perhaps  weary  you,  mon  pere,  with  twaddling  in 
this  way.” 

<  “  Not  at  all,  not  at  all,”  replied  the  Capuchin,  in  whose  ears  these 
words,  orthose,  quartz,  oxyde,  carbonates^  and  stalagmites,  sounded 
like  so  many  words  out  of  the  Babylonian  inscriptions.  Afterwards 
he  muttered  to  himself,  “  Well,  is  it  astonishing,  after  this,  that  these 
young  people  who  poke  their  noses  into  science  should  become,  as 
St  Augustine  says,  beasts  of  pride,  and  in  their  pride  wish  to 
reform  the  Church  ?  Oh !  blessed  and  holy  ignorance,  thou  art  a 
fur  better  thing !” 

‘  But  the  monk  did  not  wish  to  be  obliged  to  preserve  a  silence 
which  might  be  mistaken  for  a  modest  but  humiliating  avowal 
that  he  knew  nothing.  A  Capuchin  ought  to  know  everything. 
He  proceeded,  therefore,  to  seek  in  the  remotest  lobes  of  his  brain 
for  some  faint  traces  of  his  studies  in  Dom  Calmet’s  lectures  on  the 
Deluge  and  the  age  of  the  world. 
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‘  “  Do  you  then,"  he  said  to  Julio,  “  belicTe  in  these  successive 
ages,  ascribed  by  modern  science  to  our  globe  ?  ” 

‘  “  Yes,”  replied  Julio,  “  because  I  handle  and  see  them.” 

‘  “  All  these  are  systems,  M.  le  Curd,  nothing  but  systems.” 

‘  “  Systems  I  admit,  but  if  founded  on  facts  from  henceforth 
realities  in  science.” 

*  “  But  you  see  all  this  has  been  invented  by  atheists ;  it  is  against 
religion.” 

*  “  Not  at  all,  mon  pere,  religion  is  a  very  different  affair,  and  far 
beyond  all  this.  What  relation  is  there  ^tween  religion  and  the 
study  of  all  the  phenomena  which  may  have  arisen  during  the  cooling 
of  the  globe,  when  it  passed  from  its  incandescent  state  to  a  tempe¬ 
rature  suited  to  the  existence  of  plants  and  living  organisms?” 

<  «  But  still,  why  not  stick  to  what  Moses  says  ?  Ho  ascribes  all 
this  to  the  Divine  Power  in  six  days.  You  don’t  doubt  that  God 
could  have  created  all  this  in  the  space  of  one  second  ?” 

*  “  Most  certainly  He  could — no  doubt  of  that,  but  that  is  not  the 
question.  The  matter  in  hand  is,  to  discover  if  God  was  pleased  to 
organise  the  world,  with  its  mineral  crust,  its  vegetables,  and  its 
living  creatures,  in  a  few  days,  or  through  several  millions  of  cen¬ 
turies.  .  .  .  The  order  and  province  of  scientific  truths  is  one  thing, 
and  the  order  of  revealed  Verities  is  something  very  distinct  from  iu 
The  Bible  is  divine  in  the  matter  of  revelation,  it  was  not  necessarj 
that  it  should  be  so  in  regard  to  science.  ...  Oh !  mon  pere,  joa 
and  I  may  believe  or  not  believe  in  the  teaching  of  modern  science, 
as  we  think  best,  but  we  cannot  change  by  one  iota  the  valuable 
attainments  of  science,  or  deprive  it  of  a  step  that  it  has  gained.”’ 

The  curate  of  St.  Aventin  could  find  both  labour  and 
amusement  in  his  solitary  home,  and  his  days  alternated  be¬ 
tween  pastoral  labours  and  such  researches  as  drew  upon  him. 
the  censures  of  Father  Basile.  But  his  mind  was  t<ra  eager, 
and  his  necessity  for  sympathy  as  well  as  occupation  too  great, 
to  make  rural  life  ever  truly  acceptable  to  him.  For  him 
the  life  of  a  great  capital,  and  the  intercourse  of  men  of 
education,  was  almost  a  necessity,  if  his  mind  was  to  preserve 
its  sanity  and  to  be  saved  from  preying  on  itself.  Paris  was 
his  real  home ;  for  the  place  of  preacher  at  St.  Eustache,  and 
the  labours  of  editing  his  journal,  had  made  life  busy  and 
almost  hopeful  to  a  priest  who  desired  to  labour  more  abun¬ 
dantly,  and  to  mediate,  if  possible,  between  motlem  society  and 
the  sacerdotal  party.  He  wrote  thus  to  a  friend,  and  the  letter 
is  characteristic  of  the  Frenchman  and  of  the  man  : — 

‘  I  thought  I  heard  the  voice  of  God  bidding  me  leave  the  field 
of  religious  controversy,  where  I  felt  that  I  had  suffered  loss  in 
defending  His  cause.  Yet  it  has  cost  me  much,  and  how  poignant 
are  my  regrets !  I  fancied  myself  settled  for  ever  in  Paris,  in  the 
middle  of  that  phalanx  of  men  whose  opinions  often  clashed,  but 
who  were  ><111  seekers  after  truth,  all  honest  and  loyal -hearted  amid 
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the  flux  and  reflux  of  human  thoughts.  They  were  noble  brothers 
to  me.  Graciously  did  they  open  their  ranks  to  receive  the  priest 
who  could  and  would  not  yield  one  of  his  Christian  convictions,  but 
whose  words  were  never  bitter  against  any  doctrines,  not  even 
against  those  which  ran  counter  to  his  belief. 

‘Men  bigoted  with  Catholicism  murmured  at  my  adoption  into 
this  great  world  of  European  publicity.  I  was  a  living  protest 
against  their  system  of  polemical  hatred,  and  their  appetite  for 
anathemas  and  persecutions.  They  have  been  powerful  against  me. 

I  was  humanly  speaking  the  weakest,  and  betw’een  them  and  me 
who  cared  for  truth.  Now  the  sacriflee  is  accomplished.  Consum- 
matumest!  Oh!  Paris!  Paris!  land  of  liberty  and  life.  Paris!  the 
new  Rome,  conquering  the  nations  not  by  armed  legions,  but  by  the 
peaceful  phalanxes  of  thinkers,  artists,  and  men  of  letters.  Paris ! 
receive  in  this  letter,  which  one  friend  will  read  and  then  give  to  the 
winds,  the  last  farewell  of  one  who  has  loved  thee  so  well,  of  one  who 
was  once  obscure  and  unknown,  and  whom  thou  hast  received  as  one 
of  thy  men  of  mark  and  might.  I  preserve  for  thee  the  imperishable 
love  of  a  son !  In  the  wild  restless  motion  of  our  age  which  carries 
away  men  and  things,  as  the  tides  of  ocean  roll  up  the  weeds  that 
once  lay  heaped  in  her  quiet  caves,  names  are  soon  forgotten.  I  do 
not  seek  for  myself  any  glory  which  might  be  won  from  others  who 
in  their  search  after  truth  have  laboured  with  as  much  ardour  and 
as  much  love  ;  but  leave  me  this  illusion,  that  in  the  day  when  this 
life  goes  out  in  solitude,  those  who  once  grasped  me  by  the  hand,  as 
a  pioneer  of  the  future,  will  sometimes  recall  my  name  to  the  intel¬ 
lectual  world  which  1  loved.’ 

A  chapter  of  the  second  volume  gives  a  sketch  of  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  world  which  Julio  did  not  love :  — 

‘  The  college  of  the  Jesuits  was  built  on  the  southern  side  of  the 

town  of  T - ,  where,  being  a  vast  and  imposing  structure,  it 

towered  as  a  citadel  above  the  aristocratic  quarters  of  the  old  eapital 
of  Southern  France.  Its  white  mass  caught  the  eye  as  much  as  the 
splendid  choir  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Etienne,  with  its  high  roofs 
and  its  numberless  buttresses.  The  reverend  fathers  had  had  great 
success,  the  gifts  and  subscriptions  had  amounted  to  a  large  sum, 
and  norte  of  the  hoped-for  successions  had  slipped  past  them.  They 
had  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  expire  (duly  and  fully  prepared  by 
the  sacraments  of  the  Church)  both  M.  Cayron,  Madame  de  Vateil, 
and  M.  Legros  ;  and  so  wise  were  the  precautions  they  had  taken, 

that  in  all  these  instances  few  people  in  T - (with  the  exception 

of  those  inquisitive  persons  who  always  scent  out  the  most  secret 
transactions),  were  aware  that  four  or  five  families  had  been  pillaged, 
and  old  relatives  in  their  second  childhood  robbed,  that  this  luxurious 
palace  might  be  built  for  the  Jesuits.  M.  Tournichon  had,  with 
equal  despatch  and  method,  arranged  everything  regarding  the  suc¬ 
cession  of  Madame  de  la  Clavi^re,  and  as  he  had  found  by  experience 
that  religious  bodies  never  err  on  the  side  of  generosity,  he  armed 
himself  with  his  ledger  before  he  presented  himself  to  reckon,  as  it 
would  be  vulgarly  called,  with  the  reverend  Pere  provincial. 
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‘  The'  porter,  well  knowing  the  consideration  with  which  the  good 
fathers  regarded  the  old  man,  announced  him  to  the  Pere  provincial 
with  that  smooth  obsequious  tone  of  voice  which  is  peculiar  to  such 
pious  servitors. 

*  “  M.  Tournichon,  if  you  please,  my  reverend  father.” 

‘  “  You  are  welcome,  M.  Tournichon.  Well !  you  have  had  a 
great  success  here !  All  the  better — we  are  very  much  pleased.” 

‘  “  Yes,  reverend  father.  She  made  a  very  holy  ending,  did  this 
good  Madame  de  la  Clavi^re.  She  had  all  proper  honours,  and  I 
have  even  ordered  a  tomb.” 

‘  “  Ah !  very  right.  Yes,  a  tomb  ...  it  was  not  very  ex¬ 
pensive  ?” 

‘  “  I  ask  your  pardon,  mon  pere,  it  was  dear  ;  but  I  made  a  bar¬ 
gain,  and  I  think  I  may  say  that  we  are  out  of  it  for  500  francs. 

*  “  Very  good.” 

*  “  Then,  reverend  father,  I  bring  you  my  little  account.  As  I 
daresay  you  do  not  care  to  fatigue  yourself  with  all  the  details  of 
this  reckoning,  you  have  the  sum  total  at  the  end  of  the  columns. 

I  have  done  as  for  myself,  and  as  a  good  administrator  for  the 
Church,  in  the  matter  of  a  pious  legacy.” 

‘  “  Oh !  the  worthy  man !  We  are  very  grateful  to  you ;  what  a 
pity  it  is  that  such  good  Christians  as  yourself  are  rare.” 

‘  “  I  do  not  deny  that  I  have  had  some  trouble.  No  less  than  ten 
years  have  I  been  about  this  business ;  and  for  ten  years  to  play  a 
hand  at  cards  with  an  old  lady  whose  wits  were  net  the  cause  of  her 

death,  and  who  often  played  very  ill - 

— Was  not  amusing,  I  grant  it;  but  then  how  meritorious 
before  God !” 

*  “  So  much  pains  and  perseverance  could  hardly  fail.  Shortly 
before  her  death  she  all  but  changed  her  mind.” 

*  “  Indeed !  ” 

*  “  I  was  obliged  to  speak  very  sharply,  and  the  old  thing  was 
frightened.  I  reminded  her  of  her  engagements,  and  threatened 
her  with  the  vengeance  of  God  which  overtakes  those  who,  having 
got  upon  the  right  path,  dare  to  turn  back :  and  I  secured  everything 
at  last.” 

*  “  What  a  worthy  man !  God  will  assuredly  recompense  the 
energy  with  which  you  have  defended  His  cause.” 

‘  “  Well !  by  the  help  of  time  and  Monsieur  the  doctor  with  his 
perpetual  prescriptions  all  has  come  right;  but  that  rogue  of  a 
doctor  1  he  has  sent  in  a  horrible  bill.” 

*  “  That  bill  must  be  disputed.” 

‘  “  I  have  done  so.  I  also  made  him  perceive  that  if  he  was  so 
exacting  it  might  bring  him  into  trouble  with  his  supporters,  and 

his  long  bill  of  3,000  francs,” - 

‘  “  Three  thousand  francs !  Horrible ! 

*“ — Has  been  tidily  reduced  by  two-thirds,  the  third  demanded 
with  very  many  excuses.” 

<  “  Admirable !  You  are  really  adroit,  M.  Tournichon  1” 

*  The  old  man  having  then  unrolled  the  valuation  of  the  Clavi^ 
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soccegsion,  pointed  meeklj  and  as  to  a  trifle,  at  the  sum  of  50,276 
francs  standing  among  the  expenses,  and  representing  at  fire  per 
cent,  the  honorariums,  journeys,  and  other  outlays  of  all  sorts  of  the 
abovenamed  Tournichon,  minus  which  the  all  and  whole  of  the  above 
snccession  was  handed  over  by  him  in  its  integrity,  to  be  disposed  of 
by  the  reverend  pere  provincial  at  his  good  pleasure. 

‘  Though  this  reverend  personage  had  long  known  how  to  estimate 
the  disinterestedness  of  Tournichon,  he  could  not  refrain  from  ex¬ 
claiming,  “  50,276  francs !  that  is  rather  strong,  M.  Tournichon.” 

‘  “  Only  five  per  cent.,  my  reverend  father.” 

‘“But  we  are  so  poor,  my  dear  M.  Tournichon.” 

‘  “  Five  per  cent.,  reverend  father.” 

“‘You  should  do  something  for  our  labours  of  piety,  M.  Tour¬ 
nichon.” 

‘  “  I  have  remembered  you  in  my  will,  reverend  father.  I  owe  too 
much  to  the  Church  and  the  religious  orders  not  to  minister  to  them 
after  my  death  with  a  portion  of  my  modest  competency ;  but,  you 
onderstand  that  I  have  a  daughter.” 

“‘Come!  come!  this  must  be  arranged!  We  will  look  at  this 
bill  another  day,  you  will  then  be  more  accommodating.” 

‘  “  Reverend  father,  at  my  age  one  ought  to  put  one’s  afiairs  into 
order.  I  require  tranquillity  of  mind.  I  have  done,  believe  me, 
more  than  I  would  ever  do  for  any  but  for  the  men  of  God.” 

‘  Then  pointing  out  the  total  again  to  the  Jesuit,  he  made  him 
read — 

‘“Accepted  and  verified  by  us,”  adding,  “you  will  have  the  good¬ 
ness  to  accept  and  sign  this  now.” 

‘  “  It  is  dear,  very  dear.  You  will  not  make  it  less  ?” 

‘“ No ;  it  is  impossible,  reverend  father.  It  is  not  five  per  cent. ; 
and  then  playing  cards  for  ten  years  with  an  old  woman  for 
nothing !  ” 

‘  The  reverend  father  took  up  a  pen,  hesitated,  looked  at  it,  and 
then  signed.  Then  putting  the  voluminous  memorandum  among 
his  papers,  ho  murmured  to  himself,  “  that  good  man  has  fleeced 
us.” 

‘“God  bo  with  you,  reverend  father!”  answered  Tournichon,  as, 
thankful  to  have  had  his  account  settled,  he  made  a  profound  obei¬ 
sance  to  the  priest,  and  departed.* 

In  this  way  the  Jesuits  of  T - secured  money  and  dealt 

with  a  usurer.  Equally  pungent  are  the  paragraphs  in  which 
the  Abbe  *  *  •  describes  the  Jesuits  of  the  capital,  when 
they  wanted  a  review  of  ‘  L’Eglise  Nouvelle,’  and  hired  a 
journalist  named  Pantaleon  Laboue.  The  Reverend  Father 
prescribes  the  matter,  the  manner,  and  the  price  of  this  critique, 
which  is  evidently  the  counterpart  of  some  of  the  Ultramontane 
reviews  wdth  which  the  author  and  his  publisher  have  been 
favoured.  Characteristic  as  the  passages  are,  our  space  does 
not  allow  us  to  copy  them,  and  many  others  which  would  seem 
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to  ask  for  admission.  "We  have  given,  however,  extracts 
enough  to  show  the  style  and  temper  of  the  Abbe  *  *  *,  and 
of  the  novels  in  which  he  has  popularised  the  subject  of  clerical 
life  and  clerical  reform  in  France.  The  strife  between  the  two 
parties,  between  the  Absohxtists  and  those  who,  by  timely 
refixrms,  wish  to  make  the  Catholic  Church  free,  useful,  and 
respected,  is  patent  to  the  world.  Nor  is  the  French  empire 
the  only  field  on  wliich  the  same  battle  is  likely  to  be  fought 
There  are  those  who  think  that  what  is  passing  in  the  whole 
religious  world  of  to-day  is  but  the  harbinger  of  a  great  ap¬ 
proaching  change ;  of  the  dissolution  of  that  system  of  medieral 
theocracy,  which  has  exercised  for  a  thousand  years  so  great  a 
power  over  the  minds  and  consciences  of  men  and  the  fate  of 
nations.  !Many  of  the  most  enlightened  minds  of  this  age  are 
filled  with  a  presentiment  of  an  approaching  storm ;  and  though 
we  are  unable  at  present  to  foresee  the  results  of  a  great  eccle¬ 
siastical  revolution  ( of  which  the  fall  of  the  temporal  i)ower  of 
the  Papacy  would  probably  be  the  signal),  yet  it  is  iin]K)ssible 
for  the  most  sanguine  or  the  most  indifterent  to  ignore 
that  in  every  European  country  a  strong  religious  movement 
is  taking  ])lace.  It  occurs  in  Protestant  kinj^oms  as  well  as 
under  Catholic  rule,  and  it  assumes  different  shapes  according 
to  the  complexion  of  the  established  faiths,  the  temper  of  parties, 
and  the  attitude  which  the  hierarchy  assumes  tow'ards  the 
educated  laity.  In  Italy  the  impetus  is  at  once  religious  and 
political.  In  Belgium,  jxxlitics  rather  than  controversies  seem 
to  deepen  a  feeling  which  is  directed  less  against  creeds  and 
dogmas  than  against  measures  and  men.  Not  only  was  the 
priestly  party  defeated  in  the  late  elections,  but  it  is  believed 
that  no  Cabinet,  formed  on  an  Ultramontane  basis,  could  at 
this  moment  command  the  confidence  of  the  nation.  In  Eng¬ 
land  the  situation  is  not  complicated  with  any  jxolitical  bias 
whatever,  and  the  jxresent  phase  of  religious  thought  appears 
as  a  reaction  from  the  two  last  movements  in  the  Anglican 
Church  against  the  Evangelical  and  Tractarian  schools.  In 
Scotland  the  Established  Church,  placed  between  the  great 
Seceding  party  of  1843  and  the  Scottish  Episcopal  body,  must 
consider  her  interests,  and  is  awakening  to  the  necessity  of  a 
liturgical  reform.  In  short,  the  controversy  is  world-wide, 
though  it  is  in  Italy  chiefly  that  men  see  the  day  approaching. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  praise  or  blame  of  originality  in  his  views 
cannot  be  awarded  to  the  author  of  ‘  Le  Maudit.’  If 
Michelet  has  for  years  been  the  terror  of  the  Jesuits,  who 
wince  under  that  fierce  and  well-applied  lash,  the  anti-papal 
movement  in  Italy  has  assumed  great  proportions,  and  the 
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names  of  Passaglia  and  of  Liverani  are  as  unwelcome  to  eccle¬ 
siastical  ears  as  the  author  of  the  ‘  Maudit  ’  could  ever  wish 
to  become.  In  that  mass  of  Italian  reactionary  literature, 
priestly  pens  are  mostly  employed.  Mongini  is  in  orders,  Mon¬ 
signore  Tiboni  pleads  for  the  secularisation  of  the  Bible,  Keali 
is  a  canon,  and  the  disclosures  as  well  as  the  sentiments  of 
these  men  are  all  inimical  to  priestcraft,  if  not  actually  to  the 
priests.  This  Free  Church  party  has  its  newspapers,  the 
‘  Colon  na  di  Fuoco,’  edited  by  Don  L.  Zuccaro,  which  might 
vie  with  the  imaginary  journal  of  J ulio,  and  they  have  their 
cheaper  publications,  which,  in  the  shape  of  pamphlets  and 
almanacs,  command  an  enormous  sale.  The  ‘  Almanacco  Popu- 
*  lare’  is  most  vigorous  against  the  Jesuits,  and,  though  it  is  a 
contraband  article  in  pious  families,  80,000  copies  of  this  book 
alone  were  sold  in  the  year  1862. 

Having  thrown  in  his  lot  with  the  thinkers  and  politicians 
of  this  school,  the  Abbe  •  •  *  has  the  satisfaction  of  feeling 
that  in  his  work  of  reformation  in  the  Gallican  Church  he  is 
not  without  examples  or  without  sympathisers.  While  an 
angry  camarilla  classes  him  wdth  Renan,  men  of  cool  judg¬ 
ment  see  that  his  place  is  with  Cavour  and  with  Azeglio,  with 
Passaglia,  if  not  with  the  earlier  reformers.  But,  as  the 
Free  Church  of  Italy  has  refused  to  sympathise  with  the 
Waldensian  communities,  so  the  Abbe  •  •  •  shows  no  leaning 
to  any  Protestant  Church,  anJ,  indeed,  he  seems  inclined  to  do 
Protestantism  less  than  justice  where  he  says : — ‘  The  Refor- 
‘  mation  has  been  barren  of  religious  results.  By  it  old 
‘  Catholicism  was  overthrown,  but  it  has  not  made  one  Chris- 
‘  tian  the  more ;  and,  in  the  Reformed  churches,  quite  as  much 
‘  as  in  the  lands  of  prelates  and  monks,  life  is  dying  out  in 
‘  that  state  of  atonic  scepticism  which  has  become  the  com- 
‘  plaint  of  souls  disgusted  with  the  old  forms  in  which  the 
‘  Gospel  Avas  Avrapped  during  the  middle  ages.’  A  better 
acquaintance  with  the  shape  Avhich  religious  controversy  has 
assumed  in  our  country  w’ould,  we  think,  induce  the  Abbe 
*  *  *  to  alter  this  sentence,  which,  however  much  or  little  it 
may  apply  to  the  Protestant  schools  of  Germany,  is  wholly 
inappropriate  to  the  freedom  of  inquiry  and  earnestness  of 
thought  which  will  make  this  epoch  memorable  in  our  OAvn 
Church.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  long-existing  anta¬ 
gonism  between  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  Reformed  bodies, 
as  well  as  the  narrow  peculiarities  which  sectarians  exhibit  in 
every  country,  have  indisposed  men  like  this  unknown  Abbe 
to  claim  religious  kinship  with  Protestants,  however  much  they 
may  be  satisfied  Avith  the  intellectual  results  of  our  Reformation. 
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A  review  of  the  books  before  us  would  be  incomplete  unless 
we  gave  our  readers  a  precise  account  of  the  direction  which 
this  movement  has  taken  in  France,  and  of  the  hopes  and 
dreams  of  its  directors.  We  give  the  author’s  own  words, 
where  he  describes  his  ideal  Church  of  the  future,  prepared 
for  no  separation  and  no  schism,  but  desiring  the  work  to  be 
begun  and  carried  out  by  every  hearth,  as  loyally  and  as  effectu¬ 
ally  as  in  the  temples  and  by  the  altar.  He  has  spoken  of 
the  contradictions  and  sufferings  experienced  by  enlightened 
Catholics,  of  Lacordaire,  of  M.  de  Lammenais,  of  the  brothers 
Allignol,  of  the  curate  Dagomer,  and  of  others  who  have 
combated  the  Ultramontane  and  perverse  tyranny  of  the  day 
(contradictions  which  are  not  wholly  unknown,  we  may  believe, 
to  such  men  as  Count  Montalembert,  the  Prince  de  Broglie, 
and  Sir  John  Acton),  and  yet  he  encourages  Catholics  of  this 
calibre  to  hope : — 

*  The  salvation  of  the  Church  must  come  from  this  party,  which, 
being  moderate  and  full  of  faith,  wise,  and  intelligent,  knows  that  it 
must  not  follow  in  the  path  of  folly,  theocracy,  and  mysticism.  .  .  . 
These  are  the  believers  of  the  Church  of  the  future  ;  they  are  its 
embryos.  They  form  the  elementary  Church,  as  the  grain  of 
mustard  seed  has  in  it  the  life  of  the  tree  which  is  to  come  from  it, 
complete  in  roots,  trunk,  and  branches. 

‘  These  are  the  peaceful  initiators  of  a  new  order. 

‘  But  these  are  the  hard  conditions  of  their  apostleship  : — 

*  To  remain  in  the  visible  Church ;  to  belong  to  her  soul,  to  the 
best  part  of  her,  to  her  real  life.  To  accept  of  her  worship  as  it  is 
at  present  (since  worship  is  transformable  in  its  nature,  and  may 
be  modified  by  time,  till  it  returns  to  the  simplicity  of  primitive 
ages). 

‘  Never  to  break  with  Rome  or  with  episeopacy.  This  is  the 
capital  point.  Popes  and  bishops  sit  in  the  chair  of  Peter,  as  the 
princes  among  priests  sat  in  the  days  of  the  synagogue  in  the  chair 
of  Moses.  They  must  be  loved  and  respected,  for  an  immense 
number  of  these  men  of  the  old  Church  are  men  of  virtue,  and  it  is 
among  them  that  the  new  Church  must  find  her  apostles. 

‘To  separate  ourselves  plainly  and  openly  from  the  fanatical 
Ultramontane  sect ;  to  unmask  its  dangerous,  anti-evangelical  spirit ; 
to  break  formally  with  these  Pharisees  of  the  latter  days,  who  are 
the  curse  of  Christian  society,  because  they  discredit  Christianity, 
and  render  it  odious  to  simple  people  who  arc  not  hostile,  but  in¬ 
different  to  the  grand  doctrines  of  the  Gospel. 

‘  To  stigmatise  these  hypocrites  of  the  new  Law,  to  show  them 
like  their  fathers  of  the  old  Law,  paying  their  tithe  of  mint  and 
cumin,  and  pursuing  with  implacable  hatred  the  true  worshippers 
of  God ;  whited  sepulchres  wearing  their  rosaries  to  be  seen  of  men, 
and  to  pass  for  saints. 

‘  This  is  the  new  work.  It  is  great  and  bold,  but  it  is  lawful 
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‘We  will  have  no  schism;  for  schism  is  isolation,  and  a  loss  of 
strength. 

‘  No  heresies  .  .  .  the  one  which  has  to  be  combated  is  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  man  for  God;  when  we  exaggerate  the  rights  granted 
by  Christ  to  the  head  of  His  Church. 

'  To  remain  invincible  in  the  orthodox  Catholic  faith  ;  there  lies 
our  strength,  and  we  will  dogmatise  in  nothing.  .  .  .  We  must  be 
impassible  and  patient. 

‘  We  must  disabuse  the  minds  of  women.  .  .  .  Let  them  know 
that  religion  is  great,  but  that  the  systems  of  the  men  who  direct 
them  are  narrow  and  dangerous.  Let  them  be  saved  from  a  mysti¬ 
cism  which  is  their  death,  from  puerile  practices  which  take  up 
their  time,  and  from  the  servile  submission  which  tortures  their 
conscience.  Much  harm  has  been  unwittingly  done  in  the  Church 
by  women,  and  they  ought  to  repair  it.’ 

Such  is  the  programme  of  the  Ahb4  *  *  *.  Is  it  prac¬ 
ticable?  and  if  practicable,  what  would  be  its  results? 
Assuredly  the  influence  of  such  reforms  would  not  be  reli- 
^ous  only.  Were  such  a  transformation  to  become  general, 
it  would  make  a  great  political  movement  again  inuninent 
m  France.  The  first  effect  of  such  teaching  and  belief 
would  be  to  convince  every  Frenchman  and  woman  that  he 
and  she  are  responsible  agents ;  and  the  first  claim  of  every 
responsible  being  is  liberty.  The  French  nation  has  gone 
through  such  singular  and  repeated  changes,  and  has  alter¬ 
nated  so  between  tyranny  and  license,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
say  whether,  in  appreciating  this  first  truth,  it  would  also 
lay  hold  of  the  greater  truth  by  which  it  is  followed,  namely, 
that  a  sense  of  collective  responsibility  is  the  surest  guarantee 
of  order  and  support  of  the  laws.  Our  author  has  observed  a 
more  than  marked  reticence  on  this  head,  as  if  the  political 
liberties  of  his  country  were  wholly  out  of  his  thoughts.  He 
is  discreet,  but  we  cannot  believe  him  to  be  indifferent  or 
ignorant  of  the  civil  and  social  result  if  his  religious  hopes 
should  be  realised.  To  what  extent  he  is  ever  to  be  gratified  is 
a  grave  as  well  as  a  curious  question,  and  being  himself  without 
data,  he  must  be  content  to  wait  for  the  answer.  That  is 
hid,  he  says,  and  ‘  is  the  secret  of  God  ’ — ‘  but  this,’  he  adds, 
‘  is  no  secret — that  the  human  mind  will  conquer,  for  it  will 
‘  not  let  itself  be  taken  in  the  webs  of  theocracy ;  and  that 
‘  caste  must  give  way  which  is  now  so  powerful,  and  which, 
‘  with  a  cunning  long  unperceived  by  the  masses,  has  inter- 
‘  woven  its  personal  interests  with  those  of  religion.  It  must 
*  perish,  but  this  shall  endure,  even  the  truth  as  revealed  in 
‘  the  Gospel,  which  fadeth  not  away.’ 
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Art.  VI. — 1.  Man  and  Nature ;  or  Physical  Geography,  ag 
modified  by  Human  Action.  By  George  P.  IVIarsh. 
London:  1864. 

2.  Climate :  an  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  its  Differences,  and 
into  its  Influence  on  Vegetable  Life;  comprising  the  Svh~ 
stance  of  four  Lectures  delivered  before  the  Natural  History 
Society,  Torquay,  in  February  1863.  By  Charles  Dau- 
BENV,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

/^F  the  two  works  which  we  place  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
^  the  first  is  of  largest  pretension  both  in  title  and  extent, 
and  is  that  to  which  we  seek  chiefly  to  direct  the  attention 
of  our  readers.  The  second  is  a  small  volume  comprising  the 
substance  of  a  course  of  Lectures  on  Climate,  delivered  at 
Torquay  by  Dr.  Daubeny,  the  Oxford  Professor  of  Botany. 
The  topic  is  one  having  such  close  connexion  with  the  objects 
of  the  larger  work  of  Mr.  Marsh,  that  we  willingly  bring  the 
volumes  together  as  mutually  illustrative.  That  of  Dr.  Dau¬ 
beny,  though  much  more  limited  in  design  and  details,  is 
characterised  by  the  various  learning  and  industry  which  are 
found  in  the  former  writings  of  this  zealous  naturalist ;  and  we 
shall  have  occasion  now  and  then  to  refer  to  it  in  its  bearing 
on  the  subject  before  us. 

The  author  of  the  larger  volume  is  an  American  gentleman, 
who  has  held,  and  still  holds,  w’e  believe,  a  high  diplomatic 
position  in  the  service  of  the  United  States ;  and  has  further 
distinguished  himself  by  a  valuable  work  on  the  ‘  Origin  and 
*  Early  History  of  the  English  Language.’  We  always  hail 
with  satisfaction  any  addition  to  the  science  or  literature  of 
the  world  coming  from  our  Transatlantic  brethren.  Whatever 
the  issue  or  effects  of  the  bloody  struggle  now  in  progress  in 
America — a  problem  which  time  alone  can  fully  solve  —  we 
shall  still  stand  in  closer  relationship  to  this  remarkable  people 
than  to  any  other  nation  of  the  earth.  The  terms  of  ‘  common 
‘  origin,’  ‘  common  language,’  and  ‘  common  literature,’  have 
become  the  hacknied  phraseology  of  public  meetings  and  after- 
dinner  speeches ;  but  they  nevertheless  denote  facta  which  are 
destined  to  be  of  deep  interest  in  the  future  history  of  the 
world.  The  vast  territory  and  population,  united  but  four 
years  ago  under  a  single  Government,  can  never,  we  believe, 
recover  the  unity  they  have  lost.  Had  none  of  the  causes  of 
this  war  existed,  we  doubt  whether  the  American  Constitution, 
or  indeed  any  Constitution,  could  have  sustained  the  enormous 
pressure  uj>on  its  powers,  which  twenty  years  more  of  growing 
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population  and  diverging  local  interests  would  have  engen¬ 
dered.  But  whether  two  nations,  or  half-a-dozen  nations, 
emerge  out  of  the  present  crisis,  one  future  event  will  be  the 
same.  The  great  North  American  Continent,  prolific  in  all 
that  pertains  to  the  growth  of  man,  will  nurture  a  population 
large  as  that  of  total  Europe,  educated  generally  into  a  higher 
gr^e  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  speaking  one  language,  and 
I  perpetuating  through  this  language  the  many  glories  of  our 
early  and  later  literature.  The  Federals  of  the  present  day 
will  not  look  to  this  futurity  for  America  save  through  the 
restoration  of  the  Union.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  strongly 
incline  to  see  it  in  a  diidsion  of  territorial  governments  on  that 
great  continent.  We  believe  that  time,  with  its  many  acci¬ 
dents,  and  especially  the  feebleness  of  the  central  Government, 
would  inevitably  bring  about  future  disruption,  even  were  it 
not  to  occur  as  the  result  of  the  present  war,  of  which  the 

■  Slavery  question  has  been  the  motive  with  many,  with  some 
the  pretext.  That  which  is  inevitable  (and  thus  many  wise 
Americans  both  of  the  present  and  past  generation  have 
regarded  it)  is  often  best  encountered  before  time  has  so  en¬ 
tangled  the  question  as  to  render  any  safe  solution  impossible. 

This  topic  may  seem  alien  to  the  volume  before  us,  and  yet 
it  is  not  so.  In  treating  of  ‘  Physical  Geography  as  modified 
*  by  Human  Action,’  Mr.  Marsh  derives  numerous  illustrations 
from  the  continent  of  his  own  birth ;  and  reasonably  as  well 
as  naturally  so,  since  North  America  is  that  portion  of  the 
globe  where  the  most  rapid  changes  have  been  effected  by 

«  human  prowess,  and  where  Man  still  finds  the  largest  scope 
for  the  growth  of  population  and  power.  We  may  perhaps 
I  think  that  a  slower  progress  would  have  been  more  salu¬ 
tary  ;  but  human  impulses  ride  over  all  theories  and  maxims, 
and  Europe  has  hurried  forth  to  people  the  prairies,  and  glut 
the  rising  cities,  with  races  having  very  slight  kindred  with  the 
primitive  settlers  of  the  country.  This  mixed  people,  however, 
has  its  destiny  in  the  future  history  of  the  world.  Without 
looking  for  those  Utopian  commonwealths  which  have  never 
existed  but  in  the  brains  of  philosophers  and  philanthropists, 
we  see  enough,  even  in  the  sad  experience  of  this  war,  to  show 
how  great  is  the  energy  and  expansive  activity  of  the  race  ; 
how  much  they  are  certain  yet  to  accomplish  in  moulding  Nature 
to  their  purposes,  and  changing  the  aspects  of  the  great  con¬ 
sent  they  inhabit.  America  and  Australia  are  the  two  fields 
in  which  the  intelligence  and  inventions  of  our  own  age  find 
their  widest  application.  The  ordinary  growth  of  centuries  is 
here  compressed  into  two  or  three  generations ;  and  the  surface 
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of  the  earth  submitted  to  changes  which  have  no  parallel  in  the 
earlier  history  of  nations. 

In  looking  at  the  subject  of  Mr.  Marsh’s  volume,  as  ex¬ 
pounded  by  its  title,  we  find  something  like  an  antithesis  to  the 
scheme  of  that  larger  work  of  Mr.  Buckle,  which  was  brought 
to  an  end  by  his  premature  death.  In  two  former  articles  of 
this  Review,  we  dealt  fully,  and  we  believe  fairly,  >vith  the 
theory  propounded  and  the  arguments  proffered  in  this  re¬ 
markable  work.  Seeking  to  maintain  his  thesis  that  history 
may  be  raised,  approximately  at  least,  to  the  character  of  one 
of  the  exact  sciences,  Mr.  Buckle  founded  his  main  argument  on 
the  assumption  that  Man  is  a  mere  agent,  pliant  if  not  passive, 
under  the  physical  laws  and  external  influences  which  surround 
him  on  earth.  He  brought  to  the  illustration  of  this  doctrine  a 
vast  array  of  learning,  familiar  or  unfamiliar,  exact  or  inexact— 
a  task  easy  in  some  respects,  since  amidst  the  enormous  number 
of  events  and  relations  crowded  into  the  circle  of  human  life 
on  the  globe,  there  may  readily  be  found  such  as  will  serve 
to  vindicate  any  paradox  whatsoever.  That  propounded  by 
Mr.  Buckle  has  been  adopted,  in  terms  even  less  qualified,  by 
writers  of  later  date.  The  government  of  the  world  has  been 
described  as  accomplished  by  immutable  laws ;  and  the  social 
conditions,  changes,  and  progress  of  Man  represented  as  not 
less  controlled  by  these  laws  than  his  bodily  conformation  and 
growth.  In  the  articles  just  referred  to,  we  showed  the  various 
errors  as  to  fact  which  have  been  used  in  support  of  this  the^, 
and  the  one-sided  character  of  the  argument  throughout.  We 
have  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Buckle  himself,  in  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  his  work,  grew  distrustful  of  his  own  earlier  views,  and 
saw  that  in  seeking  to  make  a  science  out  of  the  history  of 
mankind,  he  had  no  solid  foundation  or  materials  for  so  vast 
a  superstructure.  The  building  tottered  under  his  hands,  while 
he  was  yet  at  work  upon  it. 

The  tendency  of  Mr.  Buckle’s  work  was  to  assert  the  supre¬ 
macy  of  the  material  conditions  of  existence  over  human 
history  and  the  mind  of  man ;  that  of  Mr.  Marsh  is  to  assert 
the  supremacy  of  the  mind  of  naan  over  the  material  elements  of 
the  globe.  The  theme  taken  up  by  him,  while  regarding  the 
relations  of  Man  to  the  natural  world  from  an  opposite  point 
of  view,  is  more  limited  in  its  pretensions  and  descriptive  rather 
than  theoretical  in  kind.  It  has  further  the  merit  of  being 
well-defined  in  its  general  objects.  The  questions  put  before 
us  are  for  the  most  part  simple  and  precise.  What  has  Man 
done,  what  may  Man  still  do,  with  purpose  or  without  purpose, 
to  change  for  better  or  worse  the  physical  conditions  of  the 
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earth  upon  which  his  lot  has  been  cast  ?  But  while  thus  giving 
our  own  definition  of  the  subject,  it  is  fair  to  let  Mr.  Marsh 
himself  speak  of  the  design  he  has  had  in  view  ; — 

‘The  object  of  the  present  voliune  is:  to  indicate  the  character 
ind,  approximately,  the  extent  of  the  changes  produced  by  human 
action  in  the  physical  conditions  of  the  globe  we  inhabit ; — to  point 
out  the  dangers  of  imprudence  and  the  necessity  of  caution  in  all 
operations  which,  on  a  large  scale,  interfere  with  the  spontaneous 
arrangements  of  the  organic  or  the  inorganic  world to  suggest  the 
possibility  and  the  importance  of  the  restoration  of  disturbed  har¬ 
monies  and  the  material  improvement  of  waste  and  exhausted 
regions  ; — and  incidentally  to  illustrate  the  doctrine  that  Man  is,  both 
in  kind  and  degree,  a  power  of  a  higher  order  than  any  other  of  the 
forms  of  animated  life,  which,  like  him,  are  nourished  at  the  table 
^  of  bounteous  Nature.’ 

I  The  scheme,  thus  indicated,  will  be  seen  to  embrace  within 
itself  a  vast  variety  of  particular  objects,  and  many  questions 
not  yet  settled  by  experience.  It  is  connected  in  every  part 
with  the  physical  sciences,  as  well  as  with  the  intellectu^  and 
social  conditions  of  Man  ;  and  has  for  its  business  to  expound 
the  reciprocities  of  action  between  the  two.  Some  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  it  involves  are  those  which  press  closely  upon  our  very 
existence ;  while  others  concern  those  higher  grades  of  civilisa¬ 
tion  which  have  so  marvellously  subjected  the  forces  of  Nature 
to  the  higher  energies  of  Man. 

The  design,  then,  of  Mr.  Marsh’s  work,  though  it  might 
have  been  more  happily  expressed,  is  one  of  practical  interest 
and  value.  We  would  willingly  speak  favourably  of  its  fulfil¬ 
ment;  but  this  cannot  be  done  without  some  qualification.  We 
have  no  fault  to  find  with  his  style,  which  is  generally  clear 
and  sometimes  eloquent.  We  have  much  also  to  commend  of 
zeal  and  industry  in  the  collection  of  facts,  and  of  entire 
honesty  in  his  manner  of  using  them — a  high  merit,  whatever 
be  the  matter  under  discussion.  But  what  we  find  reason  to 
regret  is,  that  having  appropriated  a  worthy  subject,  and  one 
of  comparative  novelty,  he  should  have  deprived  his  work  of 
much  of  its  value  by  the  inartistic  way  in  which  he  has  put 
his  materials  together,  rendering  it  thereby  equally  diflficult  to 
read  and  to  remember  them.  There  is  what  we  may  best  de¬ 
scribe  as  a  want  of  back-bone  to  the  volume.  Some  part  of  this 
default  may  probably  be  due  to  the  detached  and  fragmentary 
manner  in  which  his  information  has  been  collected — something 
also  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Marsh  has  obviously  an  imper¬ 
fect  knowledge  of  the  physical  sciences,  and  is  wanting  there¬ 
fore  in  that  exactness  of  method  and  strictness  of  induction. 
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which  are  now  required  on  all  subjects  coming  into  asso¬ 
ciation  with  them.  His  proofs  are  often  trivial  from  their 
limited  locality,  and  not  always  duly  balanced  as  to  authority 
and  value ;  and  he  frequently  omits  such  as  might  well  have 
superseded  those  upon  which  he  dwells  for  the  support  of  his 
argument. 

We  have  further  to  complain  of  deficiency  as  regards  the 
mere  technicalities  of  book-making.  The  volume  is  prefaced 
by  a  copious  list  of  works  consulted  by  our  author,  attesting 
in  this  his  zeal  and  industry ;  but  we  find  no  Table  of  Contents, 
nor  any  sufiicient  indication  of  the  scheme  followed  in  the 
body  of  the  work.  The  want  of  these  usual  aids  is  a  serious 
impediment  to  the  reader,  and  may  have  contributed  in  part  to 
that  fragmentary  character  of  the  work,  to  which  we  have 
alluded.  The  heading  of  the  chapters  is  copious ;  but  these  j 
are  broken  again  into  numerous  short  paragraphs,  with  a 
separate  heading  to  each — a  plan  leading  to  frequent  repetiti(« 
and  a  want  of  continuity  in  the  whole. 

We  can  hardly  note  it  as  a  fault,  but  it  is  a  peculiarity  in 
Mr.  Marsh’s  work,  that  he  has  thrown  fully  half  of  its  sub¬ 
stance  into  the  form  of  notes.  Many  of  these  notes  are  refer¬ 
ences  to  authorities ;  but  many  others  are  reflections  of  the 
author  himself,  and  often  of  such  value  as  to  merit  more  diligent 
perusal  than  the  text  which  suggests  them.  Numerous  illustra¬ 
tions,  as  we  have  already  stat^,  are  drawn  from  the  American 
continent,  the  largest  exponent  of  the  growing  dominion  of 
Man  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  Mr.  Marsh  shows  himself 
a  keen  commentator  on  the  habits  and  peculiarities  of  his 
countrymen,  and  very  candid  in  his  avowal  of  what  he  thinks 
might  be  amended.  In  one  passage,  writh  a  note  annexed  to 
it  (p.  328),  he  speaks  strongly  of  the  instability  of  American 
life,  and  closes  his  comments  with  something  very  like  an 
aspiration  after  change  in  the  American  method  of  conveying 
land  by  inheritance. 

*  All  human  institutions,  associate  arrangements,  and  modes  of  life, 
have  their  characteristic  imperfections.  The  natural,  perhaps  the 
necessary  defect  of  ours,  is  their  instability,  their  want  of  fixedness, 
not  in  form  only,  but  even  in  spirit  The  face  of  physical  nature 
in  the  United  States  shares  this  incessant  fluctuation,  and  the  land¬ 
scape  is  as  variable  as  the  habits  of  the  population.  It  is  time  for 
some  abatement  in  the  restless  love  of  change  which  characterises 
us,  and  makes  us  rather  a  nomade  than  a  sedentary  people.  .  .  • 

It  is  rare  that  a  middle-aged  American  dies  in  the  house  where  be 
was  born,  or  an  old  man  even  in  that  which  he  has  built ;  and  this  is 
scarcely  less  true  of  the  rural  districts,  where  every  man  owns  his 
habitation,  than  of  the  city,  where  the  majority  live  in  hired  houses. 
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I  This  life  of  incessant  flitting  is  unfavourable  for  the  execution  of 
permanent  improvements  of  every  sort ;  and  especially  of  those 
which,  like  tiie  forest,  are  slow  in  repaying  the  capital  expended  on 
them.  It  requires  a  very  generous  spirit  in  a  landholder  to  plant  a 
wood  or  a  farm  he  expects  to  sell,  or  which  he  knows  will  pass  out 
of  the  hands  of  his  descendants  at  his  death.’ 

The  general  comments  we  have  made  on  Mr.  Marsh’s  work 
will  show  that  it  is  one  difficult  to  analyse  in  detail.  AVe  may 
better  serve  our  readers  by  bringing  before  them  our  own  more 
succinct  view  of  the  great  questions  it  touches  upon,  and  the 
conclusions  which  have  been  reached,  or  are  yet  before  us  for 
attainment.  To  superficial  inquirers,  it  may  seem  a  matter  of 

I  simple  and  easy  evidence  to  denote  the  changes  and  conditions 
of  the  earth’s  surface  which  are  due  to  human  agency.  But 
this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  Many  collateral  questions  and 
issues  enter  into  the  problem,  and  the  objects  of  inquiry  are 
80  many  and  so  complex,  that  it  is  often  exceedingly  difficult 
to  disengage  the  truth.  If  any  preliminary  proof  of  this  were 
needed,  it  might  be  found  in  the  consideration  that  Man  has  a 
double  faculty  allotted  to  him  on  the  earth : — he  creates  and  he 
destroys.  AVe  have  to  deal  with  what  he  does,  and  w'hat  he 
undoes,  in  the  world  of  nature  around  him.  And  the  modes  of 
action  in  each  case  are  often  so  indirect,  and  so  little  guided 
by  reason  or  intention, — so  closely  blended,  moreover,  with  the 
operationsof  Nature  herself — thatour  conclusions  are  constantly 

I  at  fault,  even  on  jmints  of  greatest  practical  interest.  The 
judgments  of  one  generation  are  contradicted  by  the  more 
matured  and  larger  experiences  of  the  next. 

In  the  summary  view  we  are  about  to  offer,  the  form  of 
history  must  be  almost  wholly  discarded.  ANTe  can  give  no 
I  initial  date  to  the  inquiry  ; — we  know  not  at  what  time,  chrono¬ 

logically  speaking,  Man  first  appeared  on  the  earth.  AVe  are 
ignorant,  or  only  scantily  informed,  as  to  the  state  of  the  earth 
when  human  existence  first  dawned  upon  it.  The  'Apj(7i,  that 
mysterious  term,  translateable  into  every  language  because 
common  to  all  human  thought,  is  in  this  particular  case,  as  in 
I  80  many  others,  far  beyond  the  scope  of  human  research.  AVe 
have  heard  and  read  much  lately  on  this  question  of  the 
antiquity  of  INIan  on  the  globe.  Putting  aside  that  theory  of 
our  own  time,  which  solves  it  by  assuming  his  gradual  deriva¬ 
tion  from  Mammalia  lower  in  the  scale  of  animal  life,  we  yet 
have  not  facts  sufficient  to  furnish  any  more  certain  answer,  as 
far  time  is  concerned.  The  recent  discoveries  of  human 
implements  and  bones  in  caverns  and  elsewhere,  associated 
with  the  remains  of  animal  species  now  extinct,  have  disclosed 
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a  comparative  antiquity  of  Man  (ixwsibly  also  a  lower  grade 
of  humanity)  far  greater  than  we  derive  from  any  written 
record  of  his  history'.  But  we  can  bring  no  numbers  with 
w’hich  to  specify  this  earlier  date  ;  and  while  facts  are  every  day 
multiplying  upon  us,  much  is  yet  needed  for  that  thorough 
confirmation  which  science  requires.  The  whole  inquiry, 
though  it  has  gained  a  sort  of  specialty  for  the  moment, 
merges  in  that  larger  subject,  which  has  received  the  cumbrous 
name  of  Paheontology — a  part  of  knowledge,  we  must  add, 
however  it  be  named,  which  forms  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
exploits  of  human  intelligence  as  directed  to  the  natural  history 
of  the  globe. 

Nor  can  we  do  much  more  than  vaguely  speculate  on  the 
state  of  the  earth’s  surface  when  Man  apj)eared  upon  it.  Geo¬ 
logy  is  the  only  school  to  which  we  can  go  for  information  here. 
This  science,  aided  by  zoology  and  botany,  has  made  the  mar¬ 
vellous  disclosures,  to  which  we  have  just  alluded,  of  those 
successive  stages  through  which,  during  ages  beyond  all  esti¬ 
mate,  the  y'isible  crust  of  our  globe  has  passed  before  assuming 
its  present  state  and  aspect.  We  have  successive  Faunas  and 
Floras  thus  opened  out  to  our  inspection,  numerous  almost  as 
those  of  the  actual  world — detached  in  parts  by  time  and  inter¬ 
vening  catastrophes,  yet  linked  together  as  a  whole  in  the  mani¬ 
fest  scheme  of  creation.  Whether  the  changes  in  them  from 
one  period  to  another  belong  to  separate  acts  of  creative  power, 
or  to  evolutions  and  transmutations  of  species  ever  going  on 
but  hidden  from  us  in  certain  steps  of  their  progress,  is  the 
question  which  has  started  into  active  litigation  among  the 
naturalists  of  our  day.  We  are  not  concerned  with  it  here, 
otherwise  than  as  regards  a  fact  recognised  under  any  view, 
viz.  that  there  has  been  a  general  progress,  as  time  went  on, 
towards  higher  organisation  and  capacities  of  existence.  Tak¬ 
ing  the  animal  kingdom  as  our  example,  we  find  the  series  vari¬ 
ously  broken,  and  the  inferior  and  simpler  forms  of  earlier  date 
continuing  to  coexist  with  the  later  and  higher.  But  the 
tendency  in  the  series  is  ever  upwards ;  bringing  its  higher 
members,  as  regards  bodily  structure,  into  close  contact  with 
Man,  the  highest  in  the  scale.  His  earliest  existence  is  contem¬ 
poraneous  with  some  animal  species  now  extinct,  but  which  had 
near  affinity  to  species  still  present  on  the  earth.  Others  have 
become  extinct  even  within  the  time  of  human  record.  Never¬ 
theless,  for  our  argument  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  the 
aspect  of  animal  life,  coeval  with  the  first  appearance  of  Man, 
did  not  greatly  differ,  in  forms  at  least,  from  that  we  now  see 
around  us. 
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Of  the  numbers,  however,  and  distribution  of  these  animal 
forms  over  the  then  existing  lands  and  waters  of  the  globe,  we 
are  less  able  to  speak  with  assurance.  It  may  be  considered 
probable  that  the  animals  since  domesticated  for  human  pur- 

Kses,  were  proportionally  less  numerous  during  the  infancy  of 
an,  than  those  which  are  either  useless  to  him,  or  with  wHch 
it  is  his  lot  to  struggle  under  the  ruder  conditions  of  life.  But 
any  conjecture  beyond  this  would  be  bald  speculation,  unsup¬ 
ported  by  facts.  The  remark  applies  equally  to  the  vegetable 
covering  of  the  earth  at  the  period  in  question.  The  discoveries 
made  in  fossil  botany  have  led  to  its  classification  into  four  or 
five  successive  floras,  corresponding  in  some  sort  with  the  kin¬ 
dred  series  of  animal  life ;  but  more  distinctly  marked  by  the 
characters  which  changes  of  climate  have  impressed  upon  these 
wonderful  records  of  ages  gone  by.  The  peculiar  and  profuse 
v^etation,  the  gigantic  ferns  and  lycojxxiiaceae  of  the  coal  for¬ 
mation,  belong  to  a  climate  hotter  than  that  to  wliich  their  pro¬ 
ducts  now  so  abundantly  minister  light  and  heat.  In  the  fossil 
flora  of  the  tertiary  strata  we  find  ourselves  more  closely  ap¬ 
proaching  to  that  of  our  own  time,  in  the  proportions  as  well  as 
in  the  families  and  species  of  the  vegetable  world.  Though 
forced  to  admit  a  long  interval  of  time  and  change,  including 
the  so-called  glacial  period,  between  the  newest  of  the  Pleiocene 
strata  and  the  human  e})och,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  this 
approach  to  existing  vegetation  still  went  on ;  and  that  the 
earliest  of  our  race  found  the  earth  clothed  with  trees  and  herbs 
not  greatly  differing  in  kind  from  those  which  now  cover  its 
surface.  It  is  probable,  from  various  considerations,  that  the 
forests  of  this  period  were  very  widely  extended,  and  that  the 
Conifer®  esj)ecially  formed  a  large  proportion  of  this  forest 
growth.  We  may  remark,  as  worthy  of  note  here,  that  in  the 
peat-mosses  of  Denmark  (which  show  in  succession  downwards 
the  vestiges  of  the  Iron,  Bronze,  and  Stone  Ages  of  human 
implements,  and  thence  inferentially  the  succession  of  different 
races  of  men)  the  lower  or  Stone  stratum  abounds  in  trunks  of 
the  pine  and  fir  only  ;  while  those  of  oak  are  largely  found  in 
the  Bronze  period,  and  of  the  beech  (now  the  predominant  tree 
of  the  country)  in  that  of  Iron. 

While  speculating  on  the  climate  and  conditions  of  the  earth’s 
surface  at  the  time  most  nearly  coeval  wdth  the  advent  of  Man, 
we  are  bound  to  admit  the  difficulty  of  the  problem  which  the 
glacial  period  brings  before  us.  Our  eminent  geologist.  Sir 
C.  Lyell,  has  bestow'ed  all  his  ability  and  zeal  in  seeking  to 
decypher  the  probable  causes  of  this  great  catastrophe  —  the 
interposition,  between  two  periods  of  higher  temperature,  of  a 
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long  jjcriod  of  such  cold  as  to  cover  much  of  our  northern 
hemisphere  (and  proofs  to  the  same  effect  have  lately  come  to 
us  from  the  southern)  with  glaciers,  the  magnitude  of  which  is 
very  feebly  pictured  by  those  we  now  look  u|X)n  in  the  Alps 
and  Greenland  seas.  He  has  sought  to  connect  this  inquiry 
with  his  larger  researches  into  changes  of  climate  as  affect^  by 
altered  projwrtions  of  land  and  sea  in  different  geological  eras. 
But  the  line  of  discovery  here  has  not  yet  fairly  touched  the 
ground.  The  astronomical  relations  of  our  planet  give  no  aid 
towards  a  solution.  Its  internal  condition,  as  a  molten  mass 
crusted  over,  and  losing  heat,  as  we  presume  it  to  have  been 
lost  through  prior  ages  by  radiation  into  space,  w'hile  plausibly 
explaining  some  phenomena,  leaves  others  in  the  same  darkness 
as  before.  The  total  question,  including  its  relation  to  the 
human  race,  is  one  that  science  has  not  hitherto  solved ;  but 
to  which  many  avenues  are  open,  and  a  crowd  of  naturalists 
pressing  forwards  upon  them. 

We  have  thus  far  been  but  upon  the  threshold  of  the  subject 
which  forms  the  material  of  Mr.  Marsh’s  volume.  Yet  these 
preliminary  views  are  necessary  to  the  completeness  of  the 
picture,  and  to  a  right  comprehension  of  the  influences  which 
this  new  element  of  human  life  has  had  on  the  physical  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  earth’s  surface.  To  the  animal  instincts  which 
before  had  rule  in  the  world  w’e  now  find  added  the  higher 
faculty  of  intelligent  design — of  mental  superinduced  on  b^y 
force.  This  is  the  subject  with  which  we  are  here  more  directly 
concerned.  We  are  called  upon  to  indicate  the  extent,  or  what 
may  better  perhaps  be  term^  the  limits,  of  Man’s  |)ower  over 
the  conditions  of  the  natural  world  around  him ;  and  then  to 
show  what  he  has  already  done,  or  may  attain  hereafter,  in  effect 
of  this  power.  W e  desire  the  more  to  mark  clearly  the  several 
points  of  the  argument,  since  the  want  of  such  method  is  the 
defect  which  will  be  most  felt  by  the  readers  of  the  volume 
before  us. 

First  then,  what  is  the  extent,  and  what  are  the  limits,  of 
human  pow’er,  over  the  earth  we  inhabit  ?  The  simplest  divi¬ 
sion  of  this  large  question  is  that  which  regards  the  influence  of 
Man,  severally,  upon  the  inorganic  elements  around  him,  and 
upon  matter  organised  into  animal  and  vegetable  life.  There 
is  close  inter-relation  between  these  objects,  as  will  at  once  be 
obvious ;  but  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  they  may  better  be 
regarded  separately ;  and  in  such  division  the  relation  of  Man 
o  inorganic  existence,  w-hether  of  matter  or  force,  is  that  which 
^  omes  first  into  view.  His  influence,  as  the  head  of  the  living 
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creation,  on  other  forms  and  attributes  of  life,  will  be  best  con- 
gideretl  in  sequel  to  the  former. 

The  atmosphere,  the  waters,  and  the  superficial  crust  of  the 
earth,  are  the  |x)rtions  of  the  material  inorganic  world  with 
which  we  are  connected  by  reciprocal  relations  essential  to  our 
very  existence.  No  illustrations  are  needed  in  proof  of  this 
general  fact.  But  beyond  it  lies  another,  equally  certain 
though  more  obscure  to  our  conception,  viz.  the  existence  of 
certain  forces.or  active  powers  of  nature — light,  heat,  electricity, 
gravitation,  &c. — which  we  cannot  define  as  material,  though 
they  are  known  to  us  only  in  connexion  with  matter,  and 
through  their  several  actions  upon  it.  These  so-called  forces, 
for  we  have  at  present  no  fitter  name  for  them,  while  governing 
and  constraining  in  various  ways  the  power  and  action  of 
Man,  are  in  other  and  endless  ways  submitted  to  his  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  become  the  instruments  with  which  he  works  in  the 
material  world.  The  relations  of  matter  to  force,  as  well  as  the 
correlation  of  different  forms  of  foi’ce,  and  the  connexion  of  all 
with  organisation  and  vitality,  are  the  problems  most  strenuously 
pursued  by  the  philosophers  of  our  own  day.  Ex|)erimental 
truths  and  metaphysical  uncertainties  come  here  into  close  con¬ 
tact,  and  too  often  engender  shallow  devices  of  language  to 
shelter  imperfect  knowledge.  But  the  search  after  truth  by 
experiment  and  strict  induction  is  now  the  rule  of  all  science ; 
and  words  are  usetl  by  wise  men  but  as  counters,  to  be  put 
aside  or  changetl  when  they  have  fulfilled  their  temporary 
purposes. 

We  are  carrying  this  general  view  far  beyond  the  horizon 
which  our  author  has  been  content  to  lake  as  his  boundary.. 
But  we  feel  that  by  thus  enlarging  its  scoj)e,  we  give  to  the 
subject  a  higher  purjMJse  as  a  part  of  the  history  of  mankind 
and  bring  it  into  such  connexion  Avith  the  physical  sciences  as . 
to  increase  the  likelihood  of  practical  usefulness  hereafter.  W e 
may  remark  further,  that  many  of  the  physical  relations  just 
adverted  to,  complex  though  they  are,  may  be  reduced  tov 
simpler  and  more  familiar  terms  for  the  objects  of  our  argu¬ 
ment.  The  single  word  of  Climate,  for  instance,  expresses  one 
of  the  most  important  relations  of  Man  to  the  natural  world 
around  him — a  relation  which  concerns  human  existence  in  its 
every  part.  But  this  word.  Climate,  taken  in  its  largest  sense,, 
comprehends  within  itself  all  those  elements  and  attributes  of 
matter  and  force,  the  mutual  influences  and  actions  of  which 
produce  the  phenomena  so  familiar  to  us  under  this  single  ex¬ 
pression.  Earth,  water,  and  air — as  they  are  acted  upon  by 
heat  and  light,  and  more  obscurely  by  electricity,  the  chemical 
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and  cohesive  forces,  gravitation  and  the  axial  rotation  of  the 
globe — furnish  the  material  for  all  those  complex  conditions  of 
seasons,  land  and  ocean  winds,  tides,  currents,  rains,  thunder¬ 
storms  and  hurricanes,  snow  and  ice,  amidst  which  we  live,  and 
which  we  are  ever  seeking  (civilised  and  savage  man  alike)  to 
mould  into  what  may  best  conduce  to  the  well-being  of  life. 
Even  seen  through  its  more  homely  details  of  habitation,  cloth¬ 
ing,  and  food,  there  is  something  great  in  this  unceasing  toil 
and  struggle  T\nth  the  elements  around.  But  the  contest  be¬ 
comes  of  higher  kind,  when  Man  takes  these  very  elements  into 
his  service,  and  gains  fresh  dominion  over  the  earth  through 
their  aid.  Seeing  how  various  and  vast  are  the  forces  acting, 
and  the  materials  acted  upon — the  latter  diffusetl  over  the  globe; 
the  former  not  limited  to  our  narrow  sphere,  but,  some  of  them 
at  least,  energetic  throughout  all  sidereal  space — we  may  well 
find  much  of  grandeur  in  this  appropriation  to  human  purposes 
of  powers  above  hiiman  comprehension.  The  instincts  of  in¬ 
ferior  animals  act  through  these  |>owers,  but  without  conscious¬ 
ness  of  them,  and  with  no  ability  to  control  or  direct  them  by 
intelligence. 

e  must  not,  however,  carry  too  far  this  assumption  of  supe¬ 
riority.  AVe  are  seeking  now  to  define  what  Man  can  do  in 
modifying  the  physical  conditions  of  the  earth ;  and  Climate 
comes  in  among  the  first  points  in  question.  Its  intimate  rela¬ 
tion  to  all  other  objects  of  physical  science  has  just  been  noticed; 
and  the  term  Meteorology  expresses  that  independent  branch  of 
science  designetl  to  embrace  these  relations.  The  name  is  one 
inherited  from  antiquity — partially  and  ignorantly  applied  in 
its  origin ;  now,  like  many  other  cognate  terms,  amplifie<l  in  its 
meaning,  to  satisfy  the  exigencies  of  growing  knowledge  and  a 
higher  philosophy.  But  meteorology  is  yet  far  from  taking 
rank  among  the  exact  sciences.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has 
been  done  of  late  years,  and  the  better  definition  of  the  objects 
sought  for,  it  is  still  in  comparative  infancy  as  a  branch  of 
human  knowledge.  We  can  but  partially  and  doubtfully  ex¬ 
plain  the  events  it  records.  The  jwwer  of  predicting  them  is 
limited  to  certain  periodical  phenomena;  and  to  those  more 
local  sequences  and  averages  which  we  are  w’ont  to  note  without 
being  able  to  interpret  them.  As  respects,  indeed,  the  climate 
of  particular  countries  and  places,  all  common  notions  are  singu¬ 
larly  vague,  and  common  phraseology  still  more  so.  Tables  of 
observation  are  perj)etually  correcting  the  errors  of  ignorance, 
and  of  that  fashion  in  belief  w'hich  mixes  itself,  more  or  less,  in 
all  matters  of  worldly  concernment. 

Professor  Dove,  of  Berlin,  justly  described  by  Dr.  Daubeny 
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as  the  highest  authority  in  meteorology,  has  collected  many 
0M)st  valuable  results  in  reference  to  the  phenomena  of  Cli¬ 
mate  ;  and  has  well  indicated  by  his  own  methods  the  manner 
of  research  best  fitted  to  extend  the  science  and  render  it  more 
exact  That  much  will  ‘yet  be  done  in  fulfilment  of  these 
objects,  we  regard  as  certain.  The  very  complexity  of  the 
physical  relations  concerned  in  the  inquiry,  while  greatly 
enhancing  its  difficulties,  does  at  the  same  time  give  more 
various  access  to  the  truths  sought  for. 

Meanwhile,  the  admission  we  are  obliged  to  make  of  our 
imperfect  understanding  of  these  phenomena,  so  vast  in  scale 
and  so  complex  in  action,  is  virtually  an  admission  that  Man 
can  do  but  little  to  control  them  by  any  exercise  of  his  own 
powers.  Such  at  least  is  the  case  as  regards  all  the  greater 
elements  concerned.  He  cannot  alter  the  course,  or  arrest  the 
energy,  of  those  great  atmospheric  and  ocean  currents  which 
sweep  around  the  globe ;  — beneficent,  or  even  necessary,  in  their 
general  influence,  destructive  only  in  their  excess.  He  cannot 
change  the  total  amount  of  light  and  heat  derived  from  the 
sun,  though  he  can  vary  in  different  ways  its  local  distribution. 
He  has  no  power,  save  indirectly  and  in  limited  localities,  over 
that  great  and  never-ceasing  circuit  of  the  waters  of  the  globe, 
which  is  carried  on  by  evaporation  and  by  rains.  Though  he 
has  subjected  the  wonderful  element  of  electricity  to  wonderful 
uses,  yet  has  he  little  or  no  control  over  it  in  the  wide  compass 
of  those  atmospheric  and  other  changes,  in  which  it  bears  a 
part  so  large,  yet  even  now  so  little  understood.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  magnetic  force  as  a  mode  of  electric 
action ;  pervading,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  the  whole  solar 
system,  and  concerned  probably  in  many  more  terrestrial 
jienomena  than  have  yet  been  assigned  to  this  cause.  Over 
gravitation,  a  force  chiefly  strong  in  its  concentration  and  by 
its  fixed  and  unceasing  action  over  all  matter,  Man  may  seem  to 
have  acquired  more  control ;  but  it  is  in  every  case  gained  by 
the  expenditure  of  some  other  energy,  mechanical  or  chemical, 
brought  into  momentary  conflict  with  this  great  motive  pow  er 
of  the  universe. 

Such,  briefly  expressed,  are  the  limits  to  human  power,  in 
its  relation  to  the  elements,  which  in  their  combination  form 
the  various  climates  of  the  earth.  It  would  require  a  volume, 
and  one  more  smiple  and  complete  than  that  now  before  us,  to 
denote  the  ways  through  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  Man  has 
sought  to  extend  these  limits,  and  to  gain  a  higher  mastery  over 
the  inorganic  as  well  as  the  living  world.  Matter  and  force 
being  ever  the  same  in  absolute  amount  (a  modern  doctrine 
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repeating  more  explicitly  one  of  ancient  date),  his  ability  con¬ 
sists  in  setting  in  action  those  changes  and  translations  of  which 
matter  and  forces  are  susceptible,  to  fulfil  purposes  necessary 
or  beneficial  to  his  own  existence.  The  fu^is  ual  BiaXXa^if 
fiiyevTwv  expresses  briefly  what  is  his  'dealing  with  a  large  class 
of  objects  in  the  natural  world.  We  shall  touch  ujxtn  some  of 
these  points  hereafter ;  but  meanwhile  must  speak  somewhat 
further  of  the  influence  he  has  found  means  to  exercise  over 
local  climate  —  a  matter  of  deep  concernment  to  the  existence 
and  well-being  of  mankind. 

We  say  local  climate,  because  it  is  only  in  special  localities, 
and  not  generally  over  the  globe,  that  this  influence  can  be 
brought  into  action.  And  it  is  well  worthy  of  note,  that  the 
great  agent  in  any  such  change  belongs  to  the  living  world, 
and  to  the  domain  of  vegetable  life ; — one  that  Man  can  mould 
to  his  uses  both  by  propagation  and  destruction,  yet  hitherto 
only  with  vague  knowledge  in  w'hat  these  uses  consist.  It  is 
the  Forest  which  thus  actively  ministers  to  the  climatic  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  earth ;  which  extirpated  by  the  axe,  or  restored  by 
planting,  changes  both  the  face  of  nature  and  the  distribution 
and  destinies  of  human  life.  This  simple  name  of  Forest  will 
hardly  bring  to  the  casual  reader  a  conception  of  all  that  it 
implies  ; — of  the  vast  extent  of  the  earth’s  surface  thus  covered 
in  every  zone,  to  the  very  confines  of  the  Arctic  circle ;  of  the 
various  aspects  and  qualities  of  this  great  forest  mantle;  and 
of  its  relation  to  all  the  moving  elements  of  the  natural  world. 
It  is  imimssible  to  estimate,  even  by  loose  approximation,  the 
actual  extent  of  surface  so  occupied.  We  have  given  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  earth  was  largely  covered  with  wood  at 
the  time  when  Man  first  became  its  denizen.  And  though  in 
our  own  day  we  find  in  tropical  countries  vast  regions  almost 
treeless,  the  balance  is  fully  struck  on  other  continents  by  those 
wide  tracts  of  close  and  continuous  forests  into  which  no  lum¬ 
berer’s  axe  has  ever  penetrated.  Even  in  Europe,  where  intel¬ 
ligence  and  industry  have  been  most  active  in  seeking  fresh 
space  for  human  existence,  we  may  affirm  that  one  lialf  the 
total  area  is  covered  wdth  woods,  either  widely  continuous,  as 
in  Russia,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Poland;  or  broken  into  de¬ 
tached  forests,  as  in  Germany,  Turkey,  and  France;  or  into 
smaller  patches  of  timber,  as  in  our  ow'n  island. 

A  considerable  part  of  Mr.  Marsh’s  volume  is  occupied  with 
this  topic  —  one  most  natural  and  reasonable  to  an  American 
writer.  On  the  North  American  Continent,  the  vast  regions  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  stretching  northwards  through  Canada  into 
the  boundless  solitudes  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  territory,  arc  still 
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covered  with  forests  which  set  at  defiance  all  common  measure¬ 
ments  of  space.  The  devastation  of  a  pine  forest  by  fire  will 
often  give  to  the  traveller  a  more  vived  perception  of  extent 
than  whole  days  of  passage  through  them.  We  ourselves  have 
seen,  in  the  wide  regions  of  the  Upper  Ottowa,  an  area  of  nearly 
sixty  miles  in  length  and  ten  or  fifteen  miles  in  Avidth,  which 
had  been  thus  devastated  by  a  single  fire,  carried  by  an  im¬ 
petuous  wind  over  this  long  line  of  destruction.  Such  wilder¬ 
ness  of  gaunt  perpendicular  trunks,  naked  of  all  branches  and 
blackly  charred,  shows  the  depth  and  density  of  a  forest  under 
an  aspect  never  to  be  forgotten. 

America,  in  fact,  is  the  country  of  the  world  where  the  most 
vigorous  struggle  has  existed — and,  despite  war,  is  still  going 
on — between  a  new  and  energetic  people  and  the  native  covering; 
of  the  soil.  The  forest  here  must  be  extirpated  or  thinnetl,  to 
make  room  for  a  more  profitable  vegetation;  and  a  striking 
feature  in  American  landscape,  even  in  the  older  States,  is  the 
crop  of  corn  growing  luxuriantly  amidst  the  stumps  of  ancient 
trees.  But  while  this  destruction  of  the  native  woods  of  the 
country  is  yet  in  active  progress,  some  prospective  alarm  has. 
arisen,  lest  it  should  be  carried  too  far.  And  as  this  question, 
involves  very  directly  the  influences  which  forests  have  upon 
the  climate  and  physical  conditions  of  a  country,  we  will  quote 
part  of  a  long  passage  from  ^Ir.  Marsh,  who  is  himself  a  stren¬ 
uous  supporter  of  forest  claims  over  the  globe,  and  in  more 
than  one  place  presses  strongly  his  complaints  against  mankind 
at  large,  as  the  habitual  destroyers  of  what  J'iature  has  done 
to  enrich  and  beautify  its  surface  :  — 

‘  With  the  disappearance  of  the  forest,  all  is  changed.  At  one- 
season  the  earth  parts  with  its  warmth  by  radiation  to  an  open  skyj 
and  receives  at  another  an  immoderate  heat  from  the  unobstructed 
rays  of  the  sun.  Hence  the  climate  becomes  excessive,  and  the  soil 
is  alternately  parched  by  the  fervors  of  summer  and  seared  by  the 
rigors  of  winter.  Bleak  winds  sweep  unresisted  over  its  surface, 
drift  away  the  snow  that  sheltered  it  from  the  fro.it,  and  dry  up  its 
scanty  moisture.  The  precipitation  becomes  as  irregular  as  the 
temperature  ;  the  melting  snows  and  vernal  rains,  no  longer  absorbed 
by  a  loose  and  bibulous  vegetable  mould,  rush  over  the  frozen  sur¬ 
face,  and  pour  down  the  valleys  seawards,  instead  of  filling  a  reten¬ 
tive  bed  of  absorbent  earth,  and  storing  up  moisture  to  feed  perennial 
springs.  The  soil  is  bared  of  its  covering  of  leaves,  deprived  of  the 
fibrous  rootlets  which  held  it  together,  dried  and  pulverised  by  sun 
and  wind,  and  at  last  exhausted  by  new  combinations. 

The  rivulets,  wanting  their  former  regularity  of  supply,  and  deprived 
of  the  protecting  shade  of  woods,  are  heated,  evaporated,  and  re* 
duced  in  their  summer  currents,  but  swollen  to  raging  torrents  ia 
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autumn  and  spring . The  washing  of  the  soil  from  the 

mountains  leaves  bare  ridges  of  sterile  rock ;  and  the  rich  organic 
mould  which  covered  them,  now  swept  down  into  the  damp  low 
grounds,  promotes  a  luxuriance  of  aquatic  vegetables  that  breeds  fever 
and  more  insidious  forms  of  mortal  disease  bj  its  decay.’  * 

Such,  somewdiat  abridged,  is  the  theme  of  our  American 
Evelyn ;  in  style  rather  florid  and  ambitious,  yet  doubtless 
containing  much  that  is  true  and  of  practical  value.  He  re¬ 
curs  to  this  topic  in  every  part  of  the  volume,  and  fortifies  his 
position  by  various  authorities,  ancient  and  modem.f  Here, 
nevertheless,  we  must  bring  in  the  old  claim  of  audi  alteram 
partem,  as  essential  to  truth.  Mr.  Marsh  bestows  his  zeal  on 
one  side  of  the  case,  and  generalises  too  much  upon  it,  without 
duly  regarding  those  many  exceptions  which  Nature  is  ever 
suggesting  or  forcing  upon  us.  He  seems  to  forget  in  his  large 
conclusions,  that  to  preserve  the  native  forest  is  in  many  coun¬ 
tries  to  narrow  the  space  allotted  by  Providence  to  the  growth 
and  maintenance  of  mankind.  Finding  ‘  tongues  in  trees,’  he 
allows  them  to  sj)cak  somewhat  too  loudly  on  their  owti  behalf, 
and  to  suppress  the  claims  of  those  cereal  crops  and  pastures 
which  the  industry  of  man  is  seeking  in  so  many  places  to  sub¬ 
stitute  for  them. 

In  truth,  this  relation  of  forests  to  climates  and  other  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  earth  in  which  human  interests  are  involved,  is  a 
matter  hardly  to  be  reached  by  general  maxuns.  To  gain  any¬ 
thing  like  fair  practical  results,  it  must  be  made  a  question  of 
countries  and  localities — of  the  extent  and  relative  proportion 
of  surface  thus  occupied — of  the  character  of  the  forests  them¬ 
selves — of  the  character  of  the  country  at  large,  whether  moun¬ 
tainous  or  level,  near  to  the  sea  or  distant  from  it — of  the 
nature  of  the  rocks  and  soil  on  its  surface — and  of  those  various 
incidents  of  local  climate,  which  belong  to  other  natural  causes. 
The  practical  question  is  one  widely  different  as  applied  to  the 

*  To  these  various  effects  of  forest  vegetation,  our  author  might 
perhaps  have  added  its  influence  on  the  electrical  relations  of  the 
atmosphere  and  earth — an  influence  greater,  we  believe,  than  is 
usually  supposed.  But  though  certain  as  fact,  the  particular  con¬ 
ditions  it  involves  are  still  so  little  known  that  their  omission  may 
reasonably  be  justified. 

'f  One  of  the  most  recent  and  valuable  works  on  this  subject  seems 
to  be  that  of  Hohenstein  (I860),  entitled  ‘Der  Wald.’  Our  old  Eng¬ 
lish  writer,  Harrison,  has  a  curiously  quaint  chapter  on  the  Woods 
and  Marshes  of  England,  complaining  much  of  the  decay  of  the 
former ;  and  other  ancient  English  authorities  might  be  quoted  to 
the  same  effect. 
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forests  of  Scandinavia,  and  to  those  woods  of  the  Apennines  in 
Southern  Italy,  the  extirpation  of  which  has  doubtless  contri¬ 
buted,  with  other  causes,  to  defertilise  and  depopulate  the 
valleys  of  that  region  ; — very  different,  also,  as  applied  to  the 
mtenninable  forests  of  Upper  Canada  or  New  Brunswick,  and 
to  the  residual  masses  of  wood  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 
We  may  add,  as  further  example,  that  timber  growing  on  hills 
or  steep  acclivities,  and  that  of  plains,  whether  marshy  or  arid, 
can  never  be  brought  in  illustration  of  any  equal  or  similar 
influence  on  the  physical  conditions  of  a  country.  Every  region 
has  its  |)articular  aptitudes,  and  a  single  theory  can  in  no  sense 
be  applied  to  all. 

We  may,  however,  fairly  join  our  author  in  affirming  that 
vegetation,  under  the  form  of  w'oods,  is  necessary,  more  or  less, 
to  the  well-being  of  every  country ;  and  that  many  regions, 
once  fertile,  have  become  otherwise  by  the  loss  or  curtailment 
of  this  magnificent  provision  of  Nature  for  their  covering.  And 
as  a  practical  corollary  to  these  facts,  we  may  speak  with 
assurance  of  the  power  Man  has  of  gaining  or  restoring  lands, 
thus  barren  from  nature  or  human  improvidence,  by  planting 
fresh  forests  where  none  now  exist.  With  due  attention  to  soil, 
climate,  and  other  local  circumstances,  he  may  rejoice  in  the 
conviction  that  he  is  thus  providing  for  the  good  of  his  pos¬ 
terity,  if  not  for  his  own :  ‘  Serit  arbores,  quae  alteri  saculo 
*prflsmt.'  This  remark  especially  applies  to  the  tracts  of  arid 
sand,  so  numerous  over  the  globe,  even  in  close  contiguity  to 
high  cultivation;  as  the  Landes  of  France,  the  Dunes  and 
Steppes  of  other  EurojKJan  countries.  A  covering  of  well- 
selected  woods,  or  even  of  such  plants  as  the  bent-grass, 
would  in  time  give  to  these  sterile  sands  a  new  and  happier 
soil ;  and  this  attained,  the  axe  might  come  in  to  make  over 
to  the  agriculturist  a  part  of  the  surface  thus  freshly  provided 
for  his  labours.  Experiments  to  this  effect  we  believe  to  be 
now  in  progress  in  several  countries,  and  they  will  doubtless 
be  extended  hereafter.* 

We  have  dwelt  on  this  subject  at  some  length,  from  the 
prominence  Mr.  Marsh  has  given  to  it  in  his  volume.  We  now 

*  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  we  understand 
that  a  communication  has  been  made  regarding  an  extensive  region 
in  the  Orange  River  territory  of  South  Africa,  bearing  marks  of 
having  been  fonnerly  well  wooded,  but  now  utterly  treeless  and 
barren.  The  progress  of  colonisation  northwards  may  make  it  expe¬ 
dient  to  remedy  this  by  fresh  planting ;  and  such  we  believe  to  be 
the  suggestion  of  the  gentleman,  Mr.  Fox  Wilson,  who  has  pre¬ 
sented  this  memoir. 
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come  to  other  points  illustrative  of  the  dominion  which  Man 
exercises  on  the  earth — illustrations  more  definite  and  intelli¬ 
gible  than  the  complex  conditions  of  climate,  and  the  doubtful 
question  how  far,  and  in  what  Avay,  these  are  modified  by  the 
forest  vegetation  which  Man  can  create  or  destroy.  Most  of 
these  illustrations  belong  to  the  age  in  which  we  are  now 
living.  All  need  to  be  brought  into  relation  with  it.  The  last 
century — the  last  fifty  years  more  especially — has  established 
a  neAv  era  of  human  power ;  in  which,  by  aid  of  fresh  elements 
subjected  to  command,  and  fresh  impulse  given  to  those  of 
older  use,  more  has  been  done  to  subjugate  the  earth  and 
ocean  to  human  purposes,  than  in  the  total  period  forming  the 
prior  history  of  mankind. 

We  must  begin  by  carrying  our  readers  for  a  few  minutes 
below  the  surface — to  those  w'onderful  works  of  mining  genius 
and  industry,  upon  which  England,  beyond  all  other  countries 
on  the  globe,  relies  for  her  prosperity  and  greatness.  In 
mines  as  they  are  now  worked  we  have  an  admirable  example 
of  dominion  gained  over  the  natural  world  by  the  pure  force 
of  human  intelligence.  In  the  profound  depth  and  extent  of 
many  of  them,  in  the  magnitude  and  perfection  of  the  machinery 
employed,  and  in  the  methods  by  Avhich  air  is  given  to  the  mine 
and  water  removed  from  it,  we  find  eA'ery  element  of  grandeur 
and  successful  energy.  It  is  not  jK)ssible  here  to  go  into  details ; 
and  yet,  seeing  how  little  these  things  are  knoAvn  or  estimated, 
we  cannot  forbear  saying  a  few  words  about  the  mines  of 
England  more  especially,  as  those  which  exemplify  on  the 
largest  scale  all  others  of  the  Avorld  besides.  Our  pecuniary 
interests  are  deeply  involved  in  this  branch  of  industry, 
scientific  education  has  fairly  advanced  among  us,  and  travelling 
is  almost  superfluously  easy  from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the 
other.  Yet  how  few  have  knowledge  of,  or  care  to  inspect, 
these  great  subterranean  and  submarine  w'orkings,  Avhich  bring 
the  hidden  wealth  of  our  country  to  the  surface  to  vivify 
us  AAuth  light  and  heat,  to  furnish  material  and  machinery 
for  our  manufactures,  and  motive  jmwer  for  every'  part  of  the 
globe  !  AVhen  we  say  that  this  indifference  is  strange,  we  use 
the  lightest  term  that  can  Avell  be  applied  to  it. 

According  to  our  present  knoAvledgc,  Great  Britain  contains 
AA-ithin  its  scanty  area  a  greater  Aariety  and  abundance  of 
minerals  serA’ing  to  the  uses  of  man,  than  any  other  equal  space 
in  the  Avorld.  We  do  not  profess  to  number  the  metals  we 
noAv  possess,  since  modern  science,  by  disclosing  the  metallic 
bases  of  the  earths  and  alkalis,  and  making  known  four  new 
metals  through  the  wonderful  medium  of  the  Spectrum 
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analysis,  has  swelled  the  list  of  these  bodies — elementary  as  we 
still  must  call  them — to  a  formidable  length.  But  of  those 
metals  and  minerals  which  are  worked  by  mines  on  a  scale 
commensurate  wth  their  value  to  mankind — iron,  copper,  lead, 
tin,  zinc,  coal,  rock-salt,  &c.,  we  possess  an  abundance  really 
marvellous  in  its  concentration  on  this  small  island  !  AVe  do 
not  mention  gold  or  silver ;  though  it  may  perhaps  surprise 
many  of  our  readers  to  learn  that  gold  has  been  found  in  more 
than  thirty  counties  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  and  that 
by  improved  metallurgical  processes,  more  than  600,000  ounces 
of  silver  are  annually  obtained  from  the  working  of  our 
numerous  lead  mines.* 

W e  must  speak  but  cursorily,  and  in  round  numbers,  of  the 
economical  value  of  our  greater  mines.  The  official  return  of 
their  total  value,  as  derived  from  those  of  every  kind  in  working 
last  year,  gives  no  less  a  sum  than  36,000,000/., — a  cogent 

Eroof,  drawn  from  a  single  small  island,  of  the  masterj'  Man 
as  obtained  over  the  mineral  world  that  lies  below  his  feet. 
Coal,  that  astonishing  product  of  an  ancient  vegetable  creation, 
comes  at  the  head  of  the  estimate.  From  an  area  of  about 
6,000  square  miles  of  coal-fields  in  Great  Britain,  and  from 
mines  not  fewer  than  3,000  in  number,  we  at  this  time  draw 
nearly  90  millions  of  tons  annually,  for  our  own  uses  and  those 
of  the  world  at  large — a  consumption  increasing  every  year,  as 
men  multiply,  and  steam  and  other  appliances  of  heat  become 
more  necessary  to  do  their  service  on  land  and  sea.  The  ques¬ 
tion  has  of  late  been  often  and  urgently  asked,  how  long 
can  our  English  coal-fields  suffice  for  this  vast  and  augmenting 
drain  upon  them  ?  Calculation  has  been  actively  applied  to 
answer  it,  but  not  quite  satisfactorily,  inasmuch  as  the  estimates 
have  varied  from  400  or  500  to  nearly  1,000  years.f  We  the 
more  willingly  accept  the  latter  number,  as  it  comes  to  us 
justified  by  the  very  recent  invention  of  a  machine  for  cutting 
coal  in  the  mine,  which  not  only  executes  its  work  more 
speedily  and  savingly  than  the  human  ann,  but,  what  is  of 
far  greater  moment,  gives  working  access  to  some  of  those 
beds  of  coal,  less  than  three  feet  in  thickness,  which  have 


•  The  quartz  lodes  now  worked  for  gold  near  Dolgelly,  in  Wales, 
have  produced  in  some  years  as  much  as  5,000  oz.  of  this  metal. 
Certain  veins  here  have  yielded  12  or  14  oz.  from  a  ton  of  ore. 

t  We  may  refer  here  to  a  valuable  Memoir  by  Mr.  Edward  Hull 
on  the  Coal  Resources  of  Great  Britain,  published  in  the  ‘  Quarterly 
‘Journal  of  Science  ’  for  January  last.  Mr.  Hull  adopts  the  larger 
estimate  noted  above,  and  justifies  it  by  the  statistics  of  each  sepa¬ 
rate  coal-field. 
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hitherto  been  put  out  of  calculation  as  incapable  of  yielding 
any  profit.  As  these  thinner  beds  generally  occupy  areas 
commensurate  with  the  thicker,  the  great  practical  value  of 
such  inventions  will  be  readily  understood.*  C<*ncurrently 
with  new’  methods  for  economising  heat,  and  possibly  with  the 
power  of  working  at  still  greater  depths  under  the  magnesian 
limestone,  they  promise  to  retard  greatly  the  arrival  of  that 
time- -certain,  however,  in  the  end  to  come — when  the  coal¬ 
beds  of  England  will  be  known  only  as  a  ])art  of  itrf  past  history. 
It  is  as  useless  to  s|)eculate  on  the  effects  of  this  destitution, 
as  on  the  general  condition  of  mankind  at  the  time  when  it 
shall  arrive. 

Still  holding  to  England  for  illustration,  we  pass  by  a  natural 
step  from  Coal  to  Iron — that  wonderful  metal,  found  now  as  an 
element  in  the  photosphere  of  the  sun,  if  not  in  other  more 
distant  stars;  and  on  our  own  earth  subserving  to  the  pur])06e8 
and  |X)W’er  of  Man  more  largely  than  any  other.  The  chief  fimo- 
tion  of  gold  and  silver  is  to  represent  the  value  of  human  com¬ 
modities  in  exchange.  The  great  function  of  iron  is  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  to  create  these  conunodities,  and  to  facilitate  and  perfect 
their  use.  But  it  would  be  mere  declamation  to  expatiate  here 
on  the  value  of  this  metal  to  mankind.  Our  business  is  only 
to  state  briefly  what  England  has  done,  and  is  yet  doing,  in 
raising  iron  ores  from  beneath  her  soil,  and  giving  them  by  her 
furnaces  and  forges  those  several  forms  of  conunercial  value, 
which  are  every  day  becoming  more  various  and  more  perfect 
in  adaptation.  A  short  statement,  given  in  round  numbers,  will 
best  show  the  progress  of  this  great  branch  of  national  industry. 
In  1740,  about  17,000  tons  of  iron  were  produced  in  England, 
from  60  furnaces.  In  1808,  about  200,000  tons.  In  1820, 
about  400,000  ;  in  1827,  690,000  tons  from  284  furnaces.  In 
1848,  nearly  two  millions  of  tons,  of  which  more  than  a  quarter 
were  derived  from  South  Wales.  The  increase  has  continued, 
>vith  only  transient  interruptions,  to  the  present  time,  when  we 
believe  we  may  safely  rate  the  amount  at  more  than  four  and  a 
half  million  tons  of  annual  produce,  to  supply  our  own  and  the 


*  These  coal-cutting  machines,  with  some  variations  of  form,  have 
now,  we  believe,  been  profitably  applied  in  two  collieries  for  more 
than  a  year.  Either  steam  or  condensed  air  may  be  used  for  the 
engine.  In  the  former  case  especially,  it  is  coal  working  directly  for 
its  own  destruction. 

We  have  not  spoken  above  of  the  three  great  North  American 
coal-fields,  rivalling  European  kingdoms  in  extent,  as  these  vast 
deposits  have  yet  been  only  very  partially  broken  in  upon  by  the 
hand  of  m(m. 
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demands  of  the  world, — an  amount,  translated  into  money,  of 
from  ten  to  twelve  millions  sterling.  Had  we  space  for 
statistics,  we  might  speak  of  the  great  extent  of  the  older  iron- 
fields  in  South  Wales,  Staffordshire,  Yorkshire,  and  Scotland; 
and  of  the  several  recent  discoveries  of  iron  ore  in  Lincoln¬ 
shire,  Somersetshire,  Northamptonshire,  &c.,  which  enlarge  the 
area  of  future  labours.  Or  we  might  dwell  ujwn  those  happy 
inventions  of  the  hot  blast,  the  Bessemer  process,  the  artifices 
for  economising  heat  (four-fifths  of  which  were  wasted  in  the 
old  processes),  and  the  various  methods  now  used  for  giving 
higher  value  and  stability  to  the  qualities  of  this  metal  for  the 
service  of  mankind. 

We  must  touch  still  more  shortly  on  the  other  metallic 
treasures  of  England  —  the  mines  of  copper,  lead,  tin,  &c.,  — 
important  though  they  all  are  to  our  national  welfare.  The  last 
of  these  three,  however,  merits  a  few  words  of  separate  notice. 
Tin  is  a  body  comparatively  rare  on  the  globe  ;  and  in  Europe 
is  found  in  working  quantity  only  in  Cormvall,  Saxony,  and 
Bohemia ;  our  English  county  being  far  the  richest  in  its 
produce.  The  annual  average  of  the  metal  obtained  here 
iq)proaches  8,000  tons;  or  about  1,200,000/.  of  marketable 
value ;  a  quantity  that  does  not  seem  likely  to  be  increased. 
The  history  of  tin  has  a  certain  mystery  about  it,  connected  as 
it  is  with  the  story  of  the  Phoenician  voyages  to  these  remote 
coasts ;  and  with  the  large  use  of  bronze,  of  which  tin  is  an 
ingredient,  not  merely  in  the  arts  of  Greece  and  Rome,  but 
al^  in  the  implements  of  races  of  an  earlier  and  ruder  time,  to 
whom  we  can  give  no  name  or  date,  save  through  these  imple¬ 
ments  of  their  use.  Whence  or  how  did  these  rude  denizens 
of  the  Bronze  Age,  whether  in  the  Cimbric  peninsula,  in  the 
lacustrine  villages  of  Switzerland,  or  elsewhere,  obtain  this 
metal,  so  rare  and  valuable  even  in  our  own  time  ?  We  know 
that  it  was  transported  in  certain  quantity  from  Britain  to 
Italy,  across  Gaul,  by  horse-carriage  ;  but  there  is  no  memorial 
left  of  these  earlier  people  to  show  that  they  had  the  means 
either  to  work  mines,  or  to  transport  to  such  distances  the 
material  gained.  The  best  solution  is  that  afforded  by  the 
■analogy  of  tin  to  gold.  The  former  metal,  like  gold,  is  found 
not  only  in  veins  with  a  quartz  matrix,  but  also  as  a  surface 
deposit  under  the  form  kno-wn  as  stream-tin,  the  outward  in¬ 
terpreter  of  the  wealth  below.  This  probably  furnished  the 
metal  to  earlier  ages;  existing  then  in  larger  quantity  than 
now  and  easily  obteined ;  but,  like  gold,  exhaustible  in  the 
end  as  a  superficial  deposit.  As  in  the  case  of  gold  too,  it  is 
uncertain  to  what  depth  the  tin-ores  may  be  found,  even  in 
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the  primitive  veins,  which  give  earliest  date  to  this  valuable 
metal.* 

Of  our  copper  and  lead  mines  we  do  not  further  speak  than 
by  stating  that  they  produce  an  aggregate  revenue  approach¬ 
ing  to  2,500,000/.  annually.  Our  rock-salt  mines  deserve  some 
notice,  not  from  their  beauty,  in  which  they  are  far  inferior 
to  the  mines  of  Wielitzka  and  Salzburg,  but  from  their  large 
annual  produce,  in  different  forms,  of  nearly  a  million  tons  of 
salt ;  and,  further,  because  we  have  here  an  illustration  of  that 
human  activity  which  is  ever  discovering  fresh  material  for 
human  uses.  Rock-salt  has  hitherto  been  explored  and  worked 
in  Cheshire  only.  Within  the  last  year  a  very  deep  boring  for 
other  purposes  has  disclosed  a  bed  of  this  most  valuable  sub¬ 
stance  in  Northumberland,  affirmed  on  good  authority  to  be 
more  than  100  feet  in  thickness.  This  mineral  treasure  will 
not  long  be  suffered  to  lie  dormant.  Depth  is  no  obstacle ;  for 
the  mining  genius  of  our  own  day  has  struggled  and  succeeded 
wherever  the  object  was  worthy  of  the  effort. 

We  might  here,  had  we  room  for  it,  say  much  more  of  these 
wonderful  penetrations  into  the  earth,  for  the  acquisition  of 
that  which  is  so  valuable  underneath.  It  would  probably  be 
far  below  the  truth  to  affirm  that  the  increased  power  and 
perfection  of  machines,  and  notably  of  the  steam-engine,  hare 
quadrupled  the  mining  power  of  England  since  the  beginning 
of  the  century.  In  the  Hartz  Mountains  and  Tyrol  two  or 
three  particular  copper  mines  had  been  already  carried  to  a 
depth  exceeding  2,000  feet;  but  the  workings,  carried  on 
chiefly  by  water-power,  were  found  to  be  unproductive,  even 
with  government  aid.  Our  machinery,  involving  an  amount 
of  steam-power  unknown  before,  has  since  distanced  all  other 
competition  in  this  branch  of  industry.  The  mines  of  this 
country,  freed  from  the  ingress  of  water  by  the  constant 
labour  of  these  vast  engines,  so  perfect  as  to  be  almost  noiseless 
in  their  workings,  have  now  reached  nearly  the  same  great 
depth ;  and  even  in  some  cases  been  carried  far  underneath  the 
sea,  giving  access  to  veins  of  ore  wholly  inapproachable  but 
for  these  powerful  aids  to  human  hands.  The  case  is  the  same 
with  the  great  coal  mines  of  England.  Not  merely  are  the 
workings  more  perfect  in  every  part  of  their  economy,  but  by 
virtue  of  the  machinery  in  present  use,  they  have  been  carried 
to  greater  depths  than  heretofore  ;  following  now  in  many  places 


*  Tlie  ancient  mining  implements  found  in  Cornwall  add  to  the 
probability  that  the  old  workings  for  tin  there  were  chiefly  super¬ 
ficial. 
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the  beds  of  coal  as  they  dip  under  the  magnesian  limestone, 
and  in  some  instances  rivalling  the  Cornish  mines  in  their 
extension  under  the  sea. 

The  working  of  the  English  coal  mines  is  wonderful,  not  only 
m  the  depths  reached,  but  in  the  vast  extent  of  many  of  them, 
and  the  admirable  provisions  made  for  their  ventilation.  In 
gome  of  the  Northumberland  collieries — these  being  earliest  in 
date,  as  well  as  most  extensive — the  ventilating  blast  of  air 
forced  down  one  shaft  is  made  to  circulate  through  thirty  or 
forty  miles  of  subterranean  workings  before  emerging  again  at 
another.  Well  might  we  wish  that  a  better  security  could  thus, 
or  otherwise,  be  given  against  those  explosions  of  fire-damp, 
which  every  year,  from  casualty  or  carelessness,  offer  such 
fearful  records  of  calamity  ! 

The  deepest  coal  mine  worked  in  Great  Britain  is  that  of 
Duckinfield  in  Cheshire,  reaching  2,050  feet,  or  more  than  a 
third  of  a  mile,  in  its  perpendicular  depth.*  But  possibly  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  centre  of  the  earth —  if  we  may  thus 
speak  of  a  fractional  part  hardly  exceeding  7-^0  o  actual 

distance — is  that  of  a  coal  mine  close  to  the  sea  at  Wearmouth, 
descending,  we  believe,  about  1,800  feet  below  the  sea-level. 
This  depth  is  recorded  not  only  by  the  great  barometric  pressure, 
but  by  the  increasing  temperature  in  coming  nearer  the  central 
heat  of  the  globe.  Here  indeed  we  must  note  one  of  the  most 
serious  obstacles  to  further  penetration  downwards.  It  is  now 
well  known,  from  observations  in  mines  and  artesian  wells,  that 
the  increase  of  heat  below  what  may  be  called  the  stationary 
line  of  temperature,  is  at  the  rate  of  1°  of  Fahrenheit  for  every 
60  or  65  feet  of  increasing  depth.  In  several  deep  copper 
and  coal  mines  the  average  heat  of  the  lowest  workings 
reaches  80°  to  85° ;  and  one  instance,  in  the  Poldice  Mine,  is 
noted  by  Mr.  Fox,  an  eminent  authority  on  this  subject,  where 
the  thermometer  rose  to  nearly  100° ;  a  temperature  incom¬ 
patible  with  any  form  of  profitable  or  even  possible  human 
labour. 

It  may  seem  a  small  matter  to  speculate  upon,  and  yet 
when  speaking  of  changes  effected  on  the  earth  by  human 
action,  we  cannot  discard  the  effects  of  40  or  50  million  tons  of 
coal  burnt  every  year  upon  the  English  soil  on  which  we  are 
liiing.  It  is  the  translation,  from  within  the  earth  to  without, 
of  this  enormous  amount  of  carbonaceous  matter,  Avdth  its 


the  •  This  extraordinary  shaft,  12^  feet  in  diameter,  was  completed 

per-  in  1858,  after  a  labour  of  ten  years.  It  reaches  a  bed  of  excellent 

coal,  nearly  five  feet  in  thickness. 
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various  chemical  adjuncts.  Though  not  well  able  to  say  how 
all  this  is  disposed  of  in  its  various  later  combinations,  we 
may  at  least  affirm  that  a  substance  like  carbon,  so  large  a 
constituent  of  life  in  all  its  forms,  and  haring  such  endless 
relations  to  other  chemical  elements,  cannot  be  wholly  inert  in 
the  addition  it  thus  makes  to  the  surface  without.  This  is  one 
of  the  cases,  where  eventual  effects  may  differ  from,  and  go 
l)eyond,  those  more  directly  obrious  to  the  eye. 

Such  is  a  mere  outline  of  the  changes,  taking  our  own 
country  as  the  example,  which  Man,  as  a  miner,  is  bringing 
about  on  the  earth.  A  still  stronger  impress  of  genius  and 
power  is  that  which  is  ])resented  by  the  great  railways  which 
now  so  largely  traverse  its  surface  ;  and  by  the  tunnels,  embank¬ 
ments,  viaducts  and  bridges,  which  contribute  to  this  vast 
.scheme  of  human  intercommunication.  Though  a  generation  has 
scarcely  past  by  since  these  works  were  begun,  they  are  already 
so  familiar  to  us,  that  we  lose  the  full  sense  of  their  grandeur, 
and  of  all  they  denote  of  progress  in  the  condition  of  mankind. 
Yet  how  strange  the  alteration,  even  to  the  eye,  in  the  aspect 
of  a  country  traversed  and  intersected  by  these  lines  of  iron- 
road  ; —  vacant  and  still  at  one  moment,  a  minute  afterwards 
giring  passage  to  a  train,  rushing  along  at  the  rate  of  thirty, 
forty,  or  fifty  miles  in  the  hour,  laden  with  human  beings  and 
the  commodities  of  the  world.  We  know  no  spectacle  more, 
striking — appalling  we  might  almost  call  it — than  that  of  an 
express  train  thus  sweeping  by  in  its  course.  Accustomed  as 
we  are  to  see  traction  performed  by  animal  labour,  there  is  a 
peculiar  strangeness  in  witnessing  this  wonderful  work  done 
without  any  agent  obrious  to  the  eye.  We  know  that  the 
|K)wer  is  in  the  locomotive,  but  the  mode  of  action  is  unseen, 
and  to  most  people  unknown. 

It  would  be  needless  to  dwell  on  those  statistical  facts  as  to 
railroads,  in  England  and  elsewhere,  which  are  every  year 
pressed  upon  us  in  larger  figures  and  more  ample  details ; — the 
amount  of  ca]>ital  invested,  the  length  of  roads  made,  the 
number  of  miles  run,  the  number  of  passengers  and  tonnage  of 
goods  conveyed,  and  the  gross  and  net  profits  of  the  whole. 
But  we  may  well  look  for  a  moment  at  some  of  those  astonish¬ 
ing  works  to  which  we  have  alluded,  as  created  by  this  change 
in  the  locomotion  of  the  world ; — works  in  which  Man  has  at¬ 
tained  a  higher  mastery  over  nature  than  even  the  boldest 
imagination  ever  before  suggested.  Take  bridges  as  an  ex¬ 
ample.  In  our  own  boyhood,  we  were  shown  the  iron  arch 
over  the  Wear  at  Sunderland  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  Eng¬ 
land  ; — a  structure  which  the  modem  tourist  would  hardly  halt 
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to  look  upon.  The  Suspension  Bridge  over  the  Menai  came 
next ;  a  bold  and  beautiful  work,  but  adapted  only  to  the  old 
system  of  mail-coach  roads.  With  the  invention  of  the  railway, 
and  steam  locomotion,  came  the  Tubular  Bridge  over  the  same 
strait,  a  work  of  less  beauty,  but  more  wonderful  in  its  dimen¬ 
sions,  and  in  the  new  and  singular  principle  of  construction  due 
to  Mr.  Fairbairn,  of  which  it  was  the  first  example.  Its  success 
emboldened  Mr.  Stephenson  to  undertake  that  far  greater  work, 
the  Tubular  Bridge  of  Montreal,  little  less  than  two  miles  in 
length,  and  stretching  across  the  wide  Avaters  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  hardly  yet  calmed  from  their  rush  down  the  rapids 
of  Lachine.  As  a  monument  of  grand  engineering  this  bridge  is 
not  likely  to  be  surpassed ; — the  less  likely  as  its  benefit  to  the 
shareholders  is  far  from  being  commensurate  to  the  cost. 
Another  triumph  of  human  power  on  the  same  river  is  the 
Suspension  railway  bridge  of  Niagara,  scarcely  two  miles  below 
the  Great  Falls;  Avhere  the  St.  Lawrence,  rushing  impetuously, 
rather  than  flowing,  through  a  deep  ravine,  is  spanned  over  in 
mid  air  by  this  bridge,  uniting  the  dominions  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  In  another  and  distant  region  of  England’s 
power,  the  East  Indian  railways  show  some  works  of  this  kind 
(as  the  great  bridge  across  the  Jumna),  almost  rivalling  those 
of  the  Western  World. 

Look  further  at  those  admirable  constructions,  both  in 
Europe  and  America,  by  which  the  railroad  is  carried  across 
mountain  chains,  climbing  tortuously  their  steep  acclivities, 
or  forceil  by  tunnels  through  the  rock.  In  the  Copiapo  Bail- 
way  of  Chili,  the  locomotive  carries  its  train  4,070  feet  above 
the  sea.  In  the  several  railroads  Avhich  cross  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  the  summit  levels  are  from  2,000  to  3,000  feet. 
The  new  Empire  of  Brazil  boasts  a  work  of  similar  kind,  just 
completed.  In  the  section,  now  open,  of  the  St.  Ander  rail¬ 
road  in  Spain,  an  elevation  is  reached  of  2,524  feet.  The 
Sommering  Pass,  between  Vienna  and  Gratz,  carries  the  tra¬ 
veller  3,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Tunnels  from  two  to  three 
miles  in  length  are  familiar  to  us  in  England  and  elsewhere. 
That  which  is  now  in  progress  under  Mount  Cenis  has  for  its 
object  and  ambition  to  wrin  a  passage  into  Italy  without  crossing 
the  Alps.  To  the  modern  engineer  the  phrase  of  the  poet — 


‘  Opposuit  natura  Alpemque  nivemque  * — 


comes  as  an  incentive  rather  than  an  admonition.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  this  object  Avill  eventually  be  accomplished.  But  is 
it  worth  the  accomplishment?  We,  as  old  Il^ian  travellers, 
think  not.  We  can  hardly  desire,  indeed,  to  fall  back  upon 
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the  time  when  carriages  were  taken  to  pieces  for  a  passage  over 
t  these  mountains.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  desire  to 

exchange  the  grandeur  of  a  great  Alpine  pass,  and  those 
|i  glories  of  the  first  view  of  Italy  which  gave  exultation  to 

Hannibal  and  his  army,  for  the  sullen  darkness  of  a  tunnel, 
distinguishable  in  nothing  but  its  wearisome  length  from  those 
of  our  English  midland  counties.  The  engineer  gains  a  lasting 
fame  from  his  work.  The  traveller  gains  a  few  hours  of  time 
upon  his  journey,  and  emerges  into  Italy  through  a  hole  in  a 
rock! 

It  may  seem  ungracious,  as  w'ell  as  irrational,  to  throw  even 
a  shade  of  doubt  on  the  advantages  which  railways  have 
rendered  to  mankind.  The  magnitude  of  the  benefits  derived 
from  this  great  conquest  over  time  and  space  in  the  natural 
world,  is  too  obvious  to  be  seriously  impugned.  Commerce, 
manufacture,  and  agriculture  gain  universally  by  the  change 
effected ;  and  the  social  relations  of  mankind  are  enlarged  at 
least,  and  perhaps  improved.  But  we  must  admit  some  few 
qualifications  to  this  high  estimate.  Even  the  traveller  does 
not  gain  his  good  without  alloy.  We  quit  our  homes  to  see 
and  learn — to  gain  fresh  health  and  enjoyment — often,  it  must 
be  owned,  to  follow  fashion  or  relieve  ennui.  For  all  these 
objects  the  railway  affords  facilities  before  unknown,  but  almost 
too  great  for  the  worthiest  purposes  of  travel.  European 
tourists,  now  in  number  legion,  are  hurried  from  place  to  place 
with  unwholesome  and  unprofitable  speed — the  slaves  of  trains 
and  'time-tables,  and  imbued  with  more  vivid  recollections  of 
stations  and  crowded  hotels  than  of  countries  traversed  and 
cities  past  through.  In  many  persons,  it  must  be  added,  a 
habit  of  restless  hurry  and  love  of  change  is  thus  engendered, 
injurious  in  other  ways  to  the  well-being  of  life.  These,  how¬ 
ever,  Ave  admit  to  be  exceptional  evils,  and  name  them  only  as 
such.  We  are  bound  to  be  thankful  for  inventions  of  human 
genius,  which  can  carry  us  in  a  short  day  from  metropolitan 
streets  and  offices  to  mountains,  lakes,  and  waterfalls ;  which 
bring  Mont  Blanc  and  Rome  Arithin  a  month’s  holiday;  and 
enable  the  scientific  traveller  to  reach  the  scene  of  his  labours, 
Avith  less  exhaustion  of  the  various  appliances  of  research. 

The  Electric  Telegraph,  that  close  associate  and  guardian 
of  the  railAvay,  has  not  made  such  marked  changes  on  the 
outer  face  of  the  earth  ;  but  may,  nevertheless,  be  mentioned 
here,  as  the  most  marvellous  example  of  the  dominion  Man 
has  gained  over  one  of  the  great  elements  of  nature  —  an 
element,  moreover,  scarcely  knoAvn  as  such  one  hundred  and 
fifty  year§  ago.  The  power  we  exercise  over  heat  and  light. 
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over  chemical  and  mechanical  forces,  is  limited  in  space.  The 
olectric  current — or  what,  in  default  of  better  knowledge,  we 
denominate  such — is  made  to  career,  with  speed  hardly  trans- 
lateable  into  numbers,  over  continents  and  underneath  seas, 
performing  the  behests  of  man  in  social  life,  in  commerce,  in 
peace,  and  in  war.  It  is  the  very  element  of  lightning — the 
vis  jlammea  cadi — converted  into  a  messenger,  or  even,  by 
more  recent  inventions,  into  a  disciplined  writer  of  human 
thought  and  language.  We  might  bring  in  some  qualifications 
here  also,  as  to  the  utility  of  this  new  agent  of  human  inter¬ 
course  ;  but  our  space  prevents  us  saying  more  of  what  must, 
doubtless,  be  counted  the  most  wonderful  discovery  of  our  own 
time. 

Canals,  though  of  high  antiquity  as  an  invention  for 
transport,  have  been  in  great  measure  superseded  by  railways. 
Yet  there  are  two  works  of  this  kind — one  in  contemplation, 
the  other  partially  effected — which  derive  interest  from  their 
magnitude,  and  from  their  connexion  with  the  new  dominion 
which  Steam  has  given  to  man  over  the  oceans  of  the  globe. 
K  the  Atlantic  be  ever  united  to  the  Pacific,  and  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  to  the  Red  Sea  and  Indian  Ocean,  by  ship  canals, 
all  will  be  done  that  can  be  done,  to  give  speed  and  certainty 
to  the  great  circuits  of  intercourse  round  the  globe.  We  offer 
no  present  opinion  on  the  much-disputed  matter  of  the  Suez 
Canal.  Even  if  successful  as  a  navigable  passage  across  the 
Isthmus,  there  yet  remains  the  question  of  profitable  return, — 
one  embracing  too  many  contingencies  to  be  settled  by  anti¬ 
cipation.  A  few  years  wdll  determine  both  these  points  now 
standing  at  issue. 

We  have  thus  spoken  of  the  influence  of  Man  on  earth,  as  a 
miner,  mechanician,  and  engineer.  But  we  cannot  quit  this 
topic  of  his  relations  to  the  material  world,  and  the  forces 
which  rule  or  reside  in  it,  without  speaking  of  him  also 
as  the  chemist  of  the  living  creation — and  this  in  the  largest 
sense  which  modern  science  has  given  to  a  word  so  small  in  its 
original  meaning.  He  does  not  indeed,  as  such,  change  the 
outward  aspects  of  the  earth;  or  govern  the  natural  phenomena 
to  which  its  surface  is  subjected.  Here,  as  we  have  elsewhere 
explained  in  speaking  of  climate,  the  great  chemistry  of  nature 
comes  into  play.  Nor  has  he  yet  gone  far  below  the  surface 
into  the  chemistry  of  life ; — that  mystery  of  organisation  by 
which  ^’itality  is  given,  and  its  acts  and  instincts  are  carried  on. 
But  though  there  is  yet  much  beyond  his  reach,  chemistry  in 
Ae  hands  of  Man  is  one  of  the  highest  labours  of  the  human 
intellect.  It  becomes  the  interpreter  of  nature  and  natural 
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laws; — a  science,  through  the  resources  of  which  he  not  only 
analyses  the  endless  existing  forms  of  matter ;  but  under  the 
guidance  of  laws  almost  as  well  defined  as  those  which  govern 
the  planetary  motions,  creates  numerous  new  and  energetic 
compounds,  which,  as  far  as  w'e  know,  have  no  prototj'pe  else¬ 
where  in  creation.  This  progress  of  Man  in  the  great  pro- 
vince  of  scientific  chemistry  is  indeed  of  very  recent  date,  and 
we  can  yet  hardly  discern  all  its  issues.  But  enough  has 
already  been  done  to  show  how  much  of  future  power  will  he 
gained  from  this  source  over  the  material  elements  around  him. 
No  field  of  discovery  more  fruitful  in  prospect;  enlarged  as  it 
is  by  connexions,  ever  becoming  closer,  with  all'  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  physical  science. 

We  have  hitherto,  in  prosecution  of  our  subject,  been  chiefly 
occupied  with  the  outline  of  what  Man  has  effected  by  his 
action  on  the  inanimate  world.  An  outline  it  may  well  be 
called,  for  how  impossible  to  describe  those  complex  connexions 
which  exist  between  human  life  and  the  forces  to  which  this 
life  is  subjected  1  We  have  now  to  speak  of  the  relations  of 
Man  to  the  linng  world  by  w’hich  he  is  surrounded.  This 
topic,  vast  in  itself',  admits  of  being  treated  either  as  a  matter 
of  profound  philosophy,  or  as  one  of  close  practical  concern  to 
f  mankind  ; — in  this  resembling  many  other  questions  which 

]  modem  science  places  before  us.  The  speculative  part  is  that 

i  which  regards  the  intention  of  the  Creator,  in  bringing  Man 

j  into  this  close  conjunction  mth  other  forms  of  life,  endless  in 

number,  infinite  in  variety.  This  question,  hardly  to  be 
I  answered  by  any  philosophy,  touches  us  more  nearly  when 

I  limited  to  the  animal  creation  only.  We  have  already  alluded 

to  the  controversies  now  going  on,  as  to  the  origin  of  species, 

[  or  more  generally  of  the  different  types  of  animal  life ;  and  as 

i  to  the  true  nature  of  that  ascending  scale  in  which  Man  holds 

the  highest  place.  And  connected  with  these  controversies 
comes  in  the  great  problem  of  animal  life  existing  under  forms 
of  wonderful  variety,  and  during  periods  of  time  vast  beyond 
:  all  estimate,  before  human  life  was  blended  in  the  series ;  and 

seemingly  without  any  reference  to  this  consummation. 

The  most  general  expression  of  the  connexion  of  which  we 
are  speaking,  is  that  drawn  from  the  law  common  to  all  parts  of 
the  animal  creation  ; — viz.,  life  maintaining  itself  upon  life ; — 

!  one  form  of  oi^anisation  ministering  to  the  existence  of 

'  another.  This  is  the  link  that  binds  together  species  counted 

;  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  indi\'idualities  of  being  which  no 

,  numbers  can  approach.  To  this  law,  by  the  physical  neces- 
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sides  of  his  nature,  Man  is  equally  subjected  with  the  inferior 
creatures  which  surround  him.  While  ruling  in  the  animal 
world,  he  is  at  the  same  time  dependent  upon  it; — not  for 
food  and  clothing  only — for  labour  and  for  transport — but  in 
a  thousand  other  ways  for  the  necessities,  conveniences,  and 
luxuries  of  life.  It  is  needless  to  illustrate  by  details  a  matter 
so  familiar,  yet  seldom  perhaps  understood  to  its  full  extent. 
Taking  singly  the  objects  which  are  around  us  in  our  own 
homes,  we  find  few  that  have  not  been  the  product  of  living 
nature  before  being  fashioned  to  human  purposes.  The  origin^ 
organisation  is  sometimes  preserved,  often  changed  by  art ;  but 
still  it  is  the  dependence  of  Man  upon  organised  existence 
without.  Civilis^  life  is  mainly  contrasted  with  savage,  in 
the  larger  and  more  skilful  appropriation  of  all  that  the  living 
world  offers  to  our  use. 

This  large  miiustration  of  other  parts  of  the  creation  to  Man 
gives  us  no  proof  whatever  that  they  were  created  in  sole  re¬ 
ference  to  him.  It  is  impossible  to  regard  the  multitudinous 
forms  of  life — animal  and  vegetable,  fossil  or  existing — which 
by  no  inference  can  be  brought  into  connexion  with  the  human 
being,  mthout  the  conviction  that  some  other  great  purposes 
have  been  intended  and  fulfilled  in  this  wide  and  diversified 
creation.  We  cannot  reach,  or  even  approach,  these  purposes 
by  our  reason  ;  but  this  inability  in  no  wise  impairs  the  force 
of  the  conclusion.  AVhether  the  production  of  life  in  its  various 
forms  and  successions  has  been  by  operation  of  more  general 
laws,  or  by  special  and  repeated  acts  of  creation,  equally  is 
there  manifest  and  wonderful  design  in  the  whole ;  and  design 
of  which  Man  cannot  be  the  single  object,  even  if  he  be  the 
final  termination  of  the  series. 

The  modes  through  winch  Man  exercises  his  power  over 
the  animal  and  vegetable  life  of  the  earth,  we  may  briefly 
denote  as  being — either  by  culture  and  augmentation — or  by 
extirpation — or  by  transference  of  species  from  one  region  to 
another.  !Many  examples  of  these  modes  of  action  will  at  once 
be  obvious.  But  there  are  others  not  equally  familiar,  though 
very  important  to  the  well-being  of  mankind ;  and  connected 
with  that  phenomenon  of  high  interest  in  the  economy  of  the 
globe; — viz.,  the  local  apportionment  of  genera  and  species, 
and  even  of  certain  types  of  life,  to  particular  portions  of  its 
surface.  Without  speaking  of  the  many  curious  and  inexpli¬ 
cable  cases  of  limitation  of  species  to  a  single  spot,  we  may 
cite  a  few  general  facts  in  illustration,  such  as  that  of  the  Cao- 
taceae  being  peculiar  to  the  New  W’^orld,  the  heaths  to  the 
Old ; — that  no  rose  has  been  found  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
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no  oak  tree  or  wild  apple  in  the  vast  regions  of  Siberia  from 
the  Tobol  to  the  Amour ; — that  the  salmon  existing  around  the 
globe  in  certain  latitudes  of  our  hemisphere,  is  nowhere  found 
in  the  southern,  &c.  This  singular  distribution  of  the  forms 
of  life  (original  we  may  call  it,  as  far  as  Man’s  existence 
is  concerned)  has  furnished  problems  of  equal  and  similar 
interest  to  the  zoologist  and  botanist,  with  a  further  appeal  to 
the  geologist  in  seeking  for  their  solution.  But  long  before 
speculation  had  been  directed  to  these  local  diversities  or 
provinces  of  life  on  the  earth,  practical  changes  were  already  in 
operation,  in  the  transference  from  one  region  to  another,  not 
merely  of  the  products  of  animal  and  vegetable  growi:h,  but  in 
many  cases  of  the  animals  and  plants  producing  them.  "We 
shall  speedily  notice  some  of  the  more  striking  examples  of 
this ;  saying  a  few  words  meanwhile  on  the  other  modes  in 
which  IVIan  exercises  influence  on  the  amount  and  physical 
characters  of  the  living  world  around  him. 

We  have  already  indeed,  following  our  author’s  propositions, 
spoken  of  this  influence  as  applied  to  the  forests  of  different 
continents  and  countries ;  and  need  not  recur  to  this  topic, 
further  than  by  noting  how  much  has  been  done,  and  may  yet 
be  done,  by  multiplying  particular  trees  and  plants,  in  special 
soils  and  for  special  objects.  The  forest  trees,  on  the  large 
scale,  are  left  to  shift  for  themselves ;  but  the  mulberry,  the 
olive,  the  vine,  the  orange,  the  cacao,  and  many  others,  require 
and  receive  more  of  human  culture  and  selection  to  aid  their 
increase  and  ameliorate  their  produce.  The  same  may  be  said 
generally  of  all  fruits  and  esculent  vegetables.  We  find  in 
Gerard’s  ‘  Herbal’  (1596)  the  names  of  several  plants  now  not 
seen  in  our  English  fields  or  gardens.  Those  which  remain  are 
multiplied,  and  their  varieties  selected  for  culture  in  projwrtion 
to  their  value.  While  of  plants  that  are  useless  or  noxious 
the  extirpation  is  carried  on,  as  far  as  nature  permits  it; 
and  most  largely  in  countries  well  peopled  and  advanced  in 
civilisation. 

As  with  the  vegetable,  so  with  the  animal  world.  Man  can 
rarely  extirpate  a  species,  though  natural  causes  sometimes  do 
so ;  and  on  a  vast  scale,  if  we  take  prior  ages  and  fossil  sj)ecies 
into  account.  But  he  can  often  succeed  in  greatly  reducing 
the  number,  or  removing  altogether  from  a  particular  region 
those  which  are  injurious  to  him.  Bears,  wolves,  and  v\ild 
boars  have  all  been  extirpated  in  England  by  direct  destruc¬ 
tion.  The  bear  ranged  our  forests  in  the  time  of  ‘the  first 
Norman  kings.  The  wolf  and  the  wild  boar  were  known  in 
Great  Britain  at  a  much  later  date.  The  crane,  the  bustard. 
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the  bittern  have  disappeared  from  our  eastern  counties,  but 
more  in  effect  of  advancing  cultivation  than  of  any  direct 
agency  of  Man.  Such  changes  or  extirpations  are,  of  course, 
less  frequent  in  countries  thinly  peopled  and  in  the  rear  of 
civilisation ;  yet  instances  of  the  kind,  and  seemingly  of  recent 
date,  have  occurred  in  New  Zealand  and  other  islands  of  the 
great  Southern  Ocean. 

The  tropical  forests,  jungles,  and  plains  will  probably  long 
retain  their  Carnivora  and  Pachydermatous  species;  which 
nevertheless,  and  despite  the  uses  derived  from  some  of  them, 
are  diminishing  in  number,  and  will  probably  in  the  end  dis¬ 
appear  under  the  growth  of  Man,  and  the  more  certain  and 
deadly  weapons  he  now  employs.  Whether  species,  either 
animal  or  vegetable,  can  ever  become  extinct  by  mere  lapse  of 
time,  and  changes  producing  default  in  the  propagating  power, 
is  a  deeper  question,  which  cannot  be  answered  upon  any 
knowledge  we  now  possess. 

The  power  of  Man  to  augment  the  amount  of  animal  life  in 
such  species  as  are  necessary  or  convenient  to  him,  is  too 
familiar  to  need  much  illustration.  There  is,  of  course,  a  limit, 
which  nature  in  every  different  country  imposes  on  this  power, 
either  by  climate,  soil,  or  other  causes  affecting  the  supply  of 
food.  But  the  history  of  our  domestic  breeds,  and  of  ^ricul- 
ture  as  connected  with  them,  shows  how  far  human  influence 
extends  in  making  one  part  of  nature  subservient  to  another, 
and  all  minister  to  Man’s  wants  or  pleasures.  The  effects  of 
selection,  guided  by  reason  and  experience,  in  the  breeding  of 
animals,  are  even  more  striking  than  as  applied  to  the  vege¬ 
table  kingdom.  We  here  obtain  qualities  and  aptitudes  for 
use,  not  only  far  exceeding,  but  often  very  different  from,  those 
which  belong  to  the  primitive  stock.  The  natural  instincts  of 
animals  are  moulded  into  new  modes  of  action;  and  in  the  case 
of  those  most  largely  endowed  with  intelligence  and  moral 
affections  (and,  however  w’e  may  define  these  faculties,  who 
can  doubt  their  presence  in  the  dog,  the  elephant,  the  horse,  and 
many  other  animals),  human  intelligence  is  still  more  curiously 
occupied  in  bringing  them  into  action  and  adaptation.  W'e 
may  remark,  in  passing,  on  the  singular  anomaly  that  the 
animal  nearest  akin  to  the  human  being  in  structure  and 
faculties,  should  be  amongst  those  most  alien  to  him  in  every 
matter  of  mutual  relation  and  dependence.  WTiatever  expla¬ 
nation  we  may  give  of  it,  we  have  the  fact  before  us  that  the 
Anthropoid  apes,  and  the  Quadrumana  generally,  are  more 
detached  from  Man  in  the  conditions  of  life  than  many  far 
more  remote  from  him  in  the  scale  of  being.  Remove  them 
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from  our  menageries  and  street  organs,  and  these  creatures,  the 
strange  mimics  of  humanity,  would  scarcely  be  known  to  the 
civilised  world,  save  by  the  narrative  of  the  tropical  traveller, 
and  by  the  place  they  occupy  in  the  classification  of  the  zuolo> 
gist.  But  this  })lace  is  so  defined,  as  ever  to  render  them 
objects  of  deep  interest,  and  of  curious,  though  not  pleasant 
speculation  to  our  reason. 

The  most  remarkable  examples  of  numerical  increase  in 
species  occur  in  those  new  countries  to  which  ^lan  has  trans¬ 
ported  the  animals  valuable  to  him  for  domestic  uses.  In  the 
vast  regions  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  in  the  Pampas  of  South 
America,  and  in  the  new  world  of  Australia,  the  multip^lication 
of  these  animals — of  the  horse,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine — has 
been  on  a  scale  more  than  commensurate  wdth  that  of  human 
population.  Revelling  in  their  wide  and  unfenced  dommns, 
severally  more  spacious  than  European  kingdoms,  and  breeding 
there  wdth  unwonted  rapidity,  some  of  these  animals  have  even 
relapsed  into  the  wild  state,  and  become  again  the  j)rey  of  the 
hunter.  Everywhere  they  not  merely  aid  the  growth  of 
population  on  the  spot,  but  yield  large  material  for  export  to 
the  very  countries  from  which  their  own  races  were  derived. 

And  this  leads  us  to  speak  of  that  power,  which  Man  has  so 
extensively  used,  of  making  one  region  of  the  globe  minister  to 
another,  not  solely  through  the  p)roducts  of  animal  and  v^e- 
table  life,  but  by  local  exchange  of  the  animals  and  plants 
producing  them.  This  forms  an  extraordinary  chap)ter  in  the 
natural  history  of  the  earth,  and  one  that  deserves  to  be  more 
carefully  read  than  it  is.  We  must  note,  how’ever,  in  the  outset, 
that  this  transport  and  exchange  is  not  due  to  Man  alone; 
but,  in  the  case  of  plants  more  especially,  has  been  brought 
about  by  animals  far  below  him  in  the  scale  of  being  ;  which, 
unconsciously  and  sometimes  injuriously  to  themselves,  have 
carried  the  seeds  and  germs  of  life  from  one  region  to  another. 
What  they  have  done  by  the  mere  instincts  or  accidents  of 
existence,  human  intelligence  has  effected  with  special  interests 
and  larger  power.  The  record  of  such  exchanges  would  in 
itself  fill  a  volume.  We  can  notice  only  a  few  of  the  more 
striking  instances. 

The  most  remarkable,  doubtless,  is  that  which  has  taken 
place  between  the  continents  of  the  Old  World  and  those 
across  the  Atlantic ;  which  though  peopled  before,  and  by 
some  semi-civilised  races,  yet  came  to  us  as  the  discovery  and 
conquest  of  a  new  world.  The  balance  of  exchange  here,  as 
might  be  expected,  has  been  signally  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
Even  those  four  articles — cotton,  sugar,  rice,  and  coffee — the 
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export  of  which  from  America  forms  so  large  a  part  of  the 
commerce  of  the  globe,  are  all  derived  from  plants  originally 
carried  thither  by  Eurojieans ;  and  readily  propagated,  where 
such  diversity  and  extent  of  virgin  land  was  offered  to  their 
growth.  To  these  more  tropical  plants  must  be  added  the 
different  varieties  of  cereal  grain,  hemp,  flax,  clover,  and  other 
herbage,  now  as  thoroughly  acclimatised  in  America  as  in 
Europe.  We  have  to  set  down  something,  however,  to  the 
other  side  of  the  account.  Of  vegetable  products,  America 
has  given  to  the  Old  World  the  potato,  tobacco,  and  maize ; 
besides  several  others  of  lesser  value.  Looking  singly  to  that 
remarkable  root,  the  potato,  how  great  has  been  its  influence, 
as  an  article  of  food,  in  multiplying  largely  in  certain  countries 
the  amount  of  human  life  1  Ireland  is  now  paying  back  to 
America,  under  the  form  of  emigrants,  some  part  of  that  excess 
of  ]K)pulation  due  to  the  exuberant  culture  of  the  potato  on 
Irish  soil.  Tobacco,  that  strange  herb,  which,  unknown  to  all 
former  ages,  has  now  become  so  general  a  luxury  or  almost 
necessity  to  mankind,  may  perhaps  be  deemed  a  more  doubtful 
benefit.  Mr.  Marsh,  somewhat  unexpectedly  in  an  American 
writer,  utters  as  vehement  a  counter-blast  against  it  as  did  our 
own  King  James. 

‘I  wish  I  could  believe  with  some,  that  America  is  not  alone  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  introduction  of  that  filthy  weed,  tobacco,  the  use  of 
which  is  the  most  vulgar  and  pernicious  habit  engrafted  by  the 
semi-barbarians  of  modern  civilisation  upon  the  less  multifarious 
8ensualism[of  ancient  life.  But  the  alleged  occurrence  of  pipe-like 
objects  in  Sclavonic  and,  it  has  been  said,  in  Hungarian  sepulchres, 
is  hardly  sufficient  evidence  to  convict  those  races  of  complicity  in 
this  grave  offence  against  the  temperance  and  refinement  of  modern 
society.* 

Though  it  is  not  our  business  to  argue  the  matter  here,  we 
may  remark  that  this  angry  invective  is  justified  in  relation  to 
excess  only.  The  question  is  really  one  of  use  or  abuse ;  as 
in  regard  to  every  article  of  ordinary  diet,  and  very  especially 
in  relation  to  wine  and  other  alcoholic  liquors.  Any  allowance 
granted  to  a  temperate  use  of  these  may  at  least  as  fairly  and 
safely  be  conceded  to  tobacco,  and  even  with  some  specialties 
in  favour  of  the  latter. 

We  have  given  largely  also  to  America  of  our  vegetables  of 
culinary  use.  For  most  of  these,  indeed,  as  improved  from 
their  original  wild  state,  England  is  itself  indebted  to  the 
European  continent.  Until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  our  gardens 
were  very  scantily  provided,  and  with  varieties  far  inferior  to 
those  we  owe  to  a  more  select  and  careful  culture.  Exchanges 
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of  this  kind  must  have  gone  on  in  all  the  old  countries  from 
unrecorded  times.  Europe  is  indebted  to  Asia  for  some  of  her 
finest  fruits — the  orange,  the  peach,  &c. ;  all  advanced  in  per¬ 
fection  as  well  as  variety,  when  becoming  the  objects  of  profit¬ 
able  or  luxurious  cultivation.  In  some  instances,  but  not 
often,  we  can  go  back  to  the  wild  original  stocks,  upon  which 
Man  has  grafted  by  degrees  the  various  perfections  of  his 
modem  orchards  and  gardens,  as  well  as  the  larger  cereal  pro¬ 
ducts  of  his  fields. 

Not  less  remarkable  than  these  exchanges  in  the  vegetable 
world  are  those  of  animal  life,  similarly  effected.  Recurring 
to  America  as  an  example,  we  find  this  new  continent  indebted 
to  the  old  one  for  all  the  Mammalia  most  valuable  to  mankind 
— the  horse,  the  cow,  the  sheep,  the  ass,  the  pig,  the  goat;— 
some  of  these,  as  already  mentioned,  multiplying  on  their  new  i 
soil  almost  beyond  human  control.  As  an  illustration  the  fact 
is  worthy  of  notice,  that  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  the  milk  of  animals  was  unknown  there  as  an  article  of  j 
human  food.  It  is  no  injurious  satire  upon  the  European,  as 
the  chief  emigrant  to  the  New  World,  to  ask  what  would  have 
been  the  present  condition  of  America  had  these  animals  not 
accompanied  him  thither  ?  We  may  fairly  assert  that  a  cen- 
tiu-y  would  hardly  have  sufficed  to  represent  the  actual  progress 
of  any  ten  years  of  the  intervepjng  time.  Some  more  am¬ 
biguous  gifts,  it  is  true — as  the  rat,  the  mouse,  the  Hessian 
fly,  &c. — have  been  carried  in  man’s  train,  unconsciously  to 
himself ;  while  to  repay  these  inflictions,  America  has  recently 
bestowed  upon  us  a  water-weed,  which  chokes  many  of  our  canals 
and  smaller  streams  by  its  rapid  and  irrepressible  growth. 

Though  with  less  present  magnitude  of  results,  all  we  have 
said  of  human  agency  in  the  peopling  of  America  with  new 
animals  and  plants,  is  still  more  strikingly  exemplified  in  the 
yet  newer  continent  of  Australia.  This  insulated  region,  before 
it  began  under  the  auspices  of  England  its  rapid  career  towards 
southern  empire,  presented  to  the  naturalist  anomalies  so 
strange  and  perplexing  as  well  to  justify  the  expression  of 
Cuvier,  that  it  seemed  like  ‘  a  portion  struck  off  from  some 
*  other  planet.’  With  slender  affinity  even  in  the  types  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life,  all  particular  species,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  differed  from  those  of  the  older  world  ;  and  not 
a  single  animal  existed  there  capable  of  being  usefully  domes¬ 
ticated.  During  the  seventy-six  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
English  enterprise  first  directed  itself  to  Australia,  the  face  of 
the  colonised  part  of  this  country  has  undergone  a  change 
marvellous  in  kind  and  degree.  English  trees,  fruits,  cereals. 
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and  grasses,  despite  the  inversion  of  seasons  in  the  transit,  have 
flourished  and  propagated  abundantly  in  their  new  abode 
while  the  variety  of  climate  in  this  great  southern  land  has 
allowed  the  intr^uction  of  several  tropical  plants,  promising 
much  to  its  future  prosperity.  Mr.  Marsh  asserts,  in  one 
passage  of  his  book,  that  the  wild  plant  is  much  hardier 
than  the  domesticated  vegetable.  This  statement  we  believe,, 
requires  a  good  deal  of  qualification.  If  we  are  rightly 
informed,  it  is  contradicted  by  various  facts  derived  from  those 
southern  colonies  of  which  we  are  now  speaking.  The  native 
wild  grasses  of  New  Zealand  are  said  to  have  been  extruded, 
when  brought  into  contact  mth  the  artificial  grasses  imported 
from  Europe ;  and  analogies  may  be  drawn  from  the  animal 
kingdom  to  show  that  culture  and  selection  are  capable  of  giving 
increase  of  vigour,  as  well  as  those  other  qualities  to  which 
they  are  often  more  especially  directed. 

All  the  domestic  animals  we  have  named  as  given  to  America 
from  the  Old  World,  with  many  others — birds  as  well  as  quadru¬ 
peds — have  been  brought  into  these  great  colonies ;  and  the 
sheep-farming  in  Australia  is  becoming,  if  not  so  already,  the 
largest  in  the  world.  The  silkworm,  the  salmon,  and  the 
sparrow  are  to  be  considered,  we  believe,  as  the  most  recent  at¬ 
tempted  acquisitions  to  their  Fauna;  the  latter  in  its  valuable 
capacity  as  an  insectivorous  bird.  As  regards  the  silkworm, 
and  its  needful  appendage  the  mulberry-tree,  we  consider  their 
successful  introduction  into  Queensland,  and  other  colonies, 
to  be  almost  certain.  The  effort  to  bring  the  salmon  into  the 
Australian  rivers  is  yet  of  uncertain  result,  but  the  object  has 
been  assiduously  and  skilfully  pursued;  and  success  is  well 
deserved,  Avhether  obtained  or  not.  The  Acclimatisation  So¬ 
cieties  of  England  and  France  are  Avorking  actively  at  this  time 
in  promoting  these  exchanges  of  animal  life  over  the  globe. 

As  we  have  so  often  had  occasion  to  cite  England  in  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  various  subjects  of  this  article,  w'e  are  tempted  to. 
conclude  it  by  some  slight  sketch  of  the  contrast  this  island 
presents  in  its  actual  state,  Avith  its  condition  as  we  have  it 
pictured  to  us  at  different  periods  since  the  Conquest.  For  a 
mere  outline  the  materials  must  be  taken  thus  generally ;  but 
It  would  Avell  repay  a  special  labour,  to  fill  up  the  picture  as  far 
as  possible  for  particular  intervening  periods,  bringing  them 
severally  into  this  comparison. 

Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  in  the  concluding  volume  of  his 
Norman  History,  has  described  the  condition  of  England  under 
the  last  of  her  Saxon  Kings  Avith  something  of  that  ingenuity 
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and  power  which  shine  so  conspicuously  in  Lord  Macaulay’s 
celebrated  chapter  on  the  state  of  the  country  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  At  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  and  during  the 
reigns  of  the  early  Norman  kings,  little  less  than  one-thW  of 
England  was  covered  with  w(x>ds,  and  a  still  larger  part  showed 
a  surface  only  of  heath,  mountain-moors,  marshes,  and  sea- 
fens.  The  small  part  left  for  arable  uses  and  pasture  sufficed 
nevertheless  for  the  scanty  population  of  the  country,  which 
at  that  period  was  probably  less  than  three  millions  for  the 
whole  island.  The  old  English  forests  are  numerously  per¬ 
petuated  by  name,  even  where  they  no  longer  exist  as  such. 
They  were  at  that  time,  as  we  have  stated,  tenanted  by  the 
wild  boar,  by  bears  and  wolves.  The  tribute  paid  to  the  king 
in  wolves’  heads  did  not  prevent  the  ravages  of  this  animal 
even  near  to  London,  and  in  remoter  parts,  many  centuries 
later.  The  beaver  then  built  his  habitation  in  many  of  our 
streams,  as  is  testified  by  local  names  and  other  records;— 
a  more  skilful  architect  probably  than  the  human  builders 
on  their  banks.  The  barren  heaths,  of  which  portions  are 
still  left,  then  circled  widely  around  the  metropolis,  dangerous 
to  the  traveller,  even  "within  a  century  of  our  own  day.  Sea- 
marshes  and  fens  spread  to  great  length  upon  the  eastern 
coast,  and  far  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  A  part  of  the 
scanty  rental  of  these  fenny  districts  was  j)aid  in  eels.  They 
abounded  in  cranes,  bitterns,  &c.,  which  disappeared  but  a 
short  time  before  the  present  generation.  When  that  freespoken 
monarch,  Henry  VIII.,  described  Lincolnshire  as  ‘  the  most 
‘  brute  and  beastly  shire  of  all  my  realm,’  he  probably  pictured 
fairly  enough  for  his  day,  what  is  now  one  of  the  most  pros¬ 
perous  and  fertile  of  our  English  counties.  Even  the  outline 
of  this  eastern  coast  was  once  very  different  from  the  present — an 
estuary  of  the  sea  running  up  to  Norwich,  and  a  wide  channel 
separating  Thanet  from  the  mainland  of  Kent. 

It  is  difficult  to  draw  any  comparison  as  to  climate,  where  we 
possess  no  instrumental  records  of  temperature,  rains,  winds, 
and  other  atmospheric  states.  From  various  incidental  notices 
Sir  F.  Palgrave  has  dra^vn  the  conclusion  that,  at  the  era  of 
the  Conquest,  it  more  resembled  the  climate  of  Canada  in  its 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  The  vineyards  of  Somersetshire, 
and  the  notices  of  perpetual  snow  on  the  summit  of  the  higher 
hills,  afford  some  evidence  to  this  effect ;  while  the  lai^  pro¬ 
portion  of  forest  covering  the  island  gives  plausible  reason  for 
its  being  so. 

The  outward  aspect  of  all  that  belongs  to  social  life  and 
habitation  was  in  these  early  centuries  rudely  simple.  The 
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baronial  mansions  or  castles  frowned  over  the  miserable  villages 
or  huts  which  lay  around  them.  The  grades  in  society  w'ere 
then  few ;  and  the  passage  an  abrupt  one  from  the  feudal  lord 
to  the  mere  serf  of  the  soil.  Yet  we  must  note  here  one  strange 
anomaly  of  this  period ; — viz.  the  earliest  erections  of  those 
wonderful  cathedrals,  which  still  excite  the  admiration,  if  not 
the  envy,  of  the  architectural  science  of  our  o-wn  day.  There 
is  something  of  mystery,  as  well  as  anomaly,  in  this  matter, 
which  has  not  hitherto  been  adequately  explained.  History, 
revelling  in  its  record  of  battles  and  sieges,  is  well-nigh  silent 
as  to  these  better  and  more  lasting  triumphs  of  human  power. 

The  country  at  large  was  nearly  destitute  of  any  other  than 
rude  lanes  and  little  less  rude  highways,  on  which,  but  two 
centuries  ago,  a  four-horse  carriage  could  hardly  accomplish  in 
a  day  the  distance  which  a  railway  carriage  now  sweeps  over 
in  a  single  hour.  The  provision  for  travelling  on  horseback 
was  of  better  kind ;  and  we  have  the  records  of  many  extraordi¬ 
nary  journeys  thus  performed ;  such  as  the  night’s  ride  of  Henry 
II.  from  London  to  Dover,  with  the  incident  of  an  eclipse  of 
the  moon  on  his  way — the  sixty  hours’  ride  of  Sir  Robert  Carey 
from  London  to  Edinburgh,  to  announce  to  James  the  death  of 
Elizabeth — and  the  still  more  rapid  communication  by  horse- 
messengers,  between  Charles  I.,  when  at  York  in  1642,  and 
the  Parliament  in  London.  The  general  state  of  travelling 
through  England  at  the  time  of  his  history  is  excellently  des¬ 
cribed  by  Lord  Macaulay  ;  and  to  his  third  chapter  we  would 
willingly  refer  our  readers  for  all  that  further  concerns  the 
physical  and  social  condition  of  the  country  at  this  period,  and 
for  a  very  striking  picture  of  the  contrast  it  presents  with  the 
England  of  our  own  day.  Such  contrast  is  the  stronger  of 
course,  when  made  udth  those  earlier  times  of  our  history  of 
which  we  have  spoken. 

We  the  rather  make  this  reference,  as  no  sufficient  space 
is  left  to  us  here  to  dwell  upon  the  present  aspect  of  England 
in  comparison  Avith  the  past.  In  the  preceding  parts  of  this 
article  we  have  indeed  said  much  to  illustrate  it,  and  to 
suggest  those  modes  of  viewing  the  subject  which  may  enable 
our  readers  to  fill  up  the  picture  for  themselves.  It  is  in  truth 
a  wonderful  picture  of  human  progress — of  progress  continuous, 
yet  so  marvellously  quickened  during  the  last  fifty  years,  that 
the  dullest  observer  of  the  world  around  him  feels  that  he  is 
living  in  a  new  age  ;  and  the  most  cautious  philosopher  scarcely 
ventures  to  set  a  limit  to  what  may  hereafter  be  attained.  While 
the  instincts  and  acts  of  other  animals  have  remained  stationary 
from  the  earliest  recorded  time,  human  intelligence,  working 
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with,  and  in  part  controlling,  the  great  forces  of  nature,  has 
covered  the  globe  with  monuments  of  its  activity  and  power. 
The  whole  may  be  received  as  evidence  of  the  high  destiny 
which  God  has  given  to  Man  on  the  earth ; — a  destiny  mingled 
at  present  with  much  that  is  obscure  to  reason  and  painful  to 
feeling,  but  capable  of  and  intended,  as  we  believe,  for  some 
higher  and  nobler  development  in  the  time  yet  to  come. 

Here  then  we  bring  to  a  close  the  summary  view  of  a  subject 
which  might  worthily  occupy  a  much  larger  space.  While 
adopting  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Marsh’s  title,  we  have  in  no 
way  followed  him  in  the  method  or  details  of  his  work.  We 
think  the  outline  we  have  given  better  fitted  to  convey  to  the 
reader  a  just  idea  of  the  nature  and  interest  of  the  subject,  and 
to  suggest  a  more  scientific  and  useful  manner  of  pursuing  it 
A  right  method,  important  in  every  case,  is  especially  needful 
where  the  details  are  thus  endless  in  number,  yet  very  different 
in  import  and  value.  If  in  any  future  edition  of  his  work, 
Mr.  Marsh  should  be  led  to  re-arrange  as  well  as  enlarge  the 
materials  in  his  hands,  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  us  to  believe 
that  we  may  have  contributed  in  part  to  this  good  result. 


Art.  VII. — Moritz  Graf  von  Sachsen,  Marschall  von  Frank- 
retch.  Nach  archivalischen  Quellen  von  Dr.  Karl  vox 
Weber,  Ministerialrath,  Director  des  Haupt-Staatarchivs  zu 
Dresden,  Mit  Portrait.  Leipzig:  1863. 

X^Ew  names  are  more  generally  known  than  that  of  Mar¬ 
shal  Saxe.  It  is  familiarly  associated  in  men’s  minds  with 
warlike  renown  and  romantic  adventure.  He  is  the  hero  of  a 
hundred  tales  of  ambition,  courage,  gallantry,  and  intrigue, 
amatory  or  political,  and  his  memory  inspires  an  interest  widely 
different  from  what  we  feel  in  many  renowned  warriors  whose 
military  fame  may  haply  stand  higher  and  rest  on  a  sounder 
basis  than  his.  This  is  doubtless  owing  in  great  measure  to 
the  social  position,  career,  and  character  of  the  man ;  but 
large  allowance  must  be  made  for  our  imperfect  knowledge  of 
several  curious  events  of  his  life,  as  well  as  for  the  artificW 
colouring  with  w’hich  French  writers,  regarding  him  as  their 
peculiar  property,  have  invested  it.  Not  content  with  elevating 
all  his  campaigns  as  commander-in-chief  under  Louis  XV. 
into  masterpieces,  they  have  given  him  credit  for  sundry  minor 
exploits  which  fortunately  are  not  needed  for  his  reputation, 
since  they  are  clearly  not  susceptible  of  proof. 
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As  matters  stood,  Dr.  Karl  von  W eber’s  was  just  the  kind 
of  publication  required  to  put  some  future  biographer  in  full 
possession  of  the  facts;  for  we  cannot  comjdiment  him  on 
hanng  supplied  the  striking  narrative  and  graphic  portrait  for 
which,  thanks  to  his  acuteness  and  diligence,  the  materials  are 
complete.  He  has  obviously  no  talent  for  historic  scene¬ 
painting,  no  power  of  animated  description,  small  sense  of  the 
imaginative  or  picturesque,  no  enthusiasm  to  kindle,  and  no 
eloquence  to  lead  astray.  His  pride  is  to  be  an  exact  chro¬ 
nicler,  to  make  a  conscientious  use  of  the  treasures  in  the 
State  Archives  of  Dresden  of  which  he  is  the  official  keeper, 
and  to  show  the  superiority  of  the  knowledge  derived  from 
original  documents  to  that  acquired  from  more  popular  and 
accessible  sources  of  information.  He  has  certainly  succeeded 
to  this  extent,  and  we  will  endeavour  to  give  our  readers  the 
benefit  of  his  lijbours  by  as  complete  a  summary  as  our  limits 
will  allow  of  the  amended  and  improved  narrative  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  him.* 

That  mental  and  physical  qualities  are  inherited,  is  a 
common  belief,  and  there  are  physiologists  who  maintain, 
with  Savage,  that  superior  organisation  is  the  natural  and 
probable  concomitant  of  illegitimate  birth.  Marshal  Saxe 
may  be  confidently  cited  in  support  of  either  theory.  His 
father  was  Frederic  Augustus,  Elector  of  Saxony  and  King 
of  Poland,  equally  famous  foe,  corporal  strength  and  moral 
weakness,  for  skill  as  an  athlete  and  incapacity  as  a  politician, 
for  princely  splendour  and  dissolute  extravagance.  To  the 
court  of  this  sovereign  at  Dresden,  towards  the  end  of  1694, 
came  the  beautiful  Countess  Aurora  von  Konigsmark,  like  a 
distressed  damsel  in  the  days  of  chivalry  to  demand  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  a  knight.  She  was  the  sister  of  that  Count  Philip 
von  Konigsmark  whose  tragical  death  at  Hanover  is  still 


•  The  principal  works  on  the  same  subject,  to  which  frequent 
reference  will  be  made,  are  Lettres  et  Memoxres  choisies  parmi  les 
Papiers  Originaux  du  Marechal  de  Saxe.  Paris,  1794.  5  volumes. 
Lloge  de  Maurice  Comte  de  Saxe,  &c.  &c.  Par  M.  Thomas,  Pro- 
fesscur,  &c.  Paris,  1759.  Histoire  de  Maurice  Comte  de  Saxe,  &c. 
Ac.  2  volumes.  Dn^sden,  1760.  Mes  Reveries,  par  Maurice  Comte 
de  Saxe,  &c.  2  volumes.  Paris,  1757.  Histoire  de  Maurice  Comte 
de  Saxe.  Par  M.  le  Baron  d’Espagnac,  &c.  2  volumes.  Paris, 
1775.  Biographie  et  Maximes  de  Maurice  de  Saxe.  Par  De  la 
Barre  Dupareq.  Paris,  1851.  A  series  of  articles,  based  on  Dr. 
von  Weber’s  work,  from  the  able  pen  of  M.  Saint-Ren4  Taillandier, 
ha.s  recently  appeared  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. 
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involved  in  mystery  * ;  and  her  object  was  to  procure  justice 
against  his  supposed  murderers  and  the  restitution  of  his  pro¬ 
perty  to  the  family.  The  Elector  (who  was  not  King  of  Poland 
till  1697)  received  her  as  he  was  wont  to  receive  handsome 
women,  and  she  listened  to  him  as  fair  and  frail  petitioners 
are  apt  to  listen  to  wooers  who  can  bestow  or  promise  as  well 
as  ask  favours.  The  public  opinion  of  the  time  was  more 
than  lenient  to  irregularities  when  the  chief  transgressor  was 
of  royal  or  quasi-royal  dignity  ;  the  daughter  of  a  noble  house, 
far  from  forfeiting  her  place  amongst  her  equals  by  becom¬ 
ing  the  mistress  of  a  king,  frequently  found  herself  the 
marked  object  of  their  envy  and  obsequious  flattery,  whilst 
the  offspring  of  the  intrigue  took  rank  only  just  below  the 
legitimate  scions  of  royalty.  Ducal  titles  w'ith  corresponding 
appanages  and  privileges  were  granted  to  them  in  the  leading 
European  monarchies ;  the  high-spirited  Maria  Theresa  con¬ 
descended  to  conciliate  Madame  de  Pompadour  by  addressing 
her  in  an  autograph  letter  as  Chere  Soeur ;  and  the  low¬ 
born  Du  Barry  held  a  court  attended  by  the  ambassadors, 
at  which  all  strangers  of  distinction  were  presented  to  her. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  Countess  Aurora  felt  at  all  de¬ 
graded  by  giving  birth  to  a  son,  the  avowed  fruit  of  an  illicit 
intercourse ;  and  although  she  chose  the  obscure  village  of 
Goslar  for  her  confinement,  no  real  secrecy  was  observed.  She 
lost  no  time  in  procuring  the  paternal  recognition  of  her 
offspring,  and  from  his  birth  to  her  dying  day  grasped  every 
opportunity  of  preferring  his  claims  to  the  distinctions  and 
establishment  befitting  royal  blood. 

He  was  bom  on  the  15th  or  19th  October,  1696,  and  a 
gossiping  letter-writer  of  the  period  states  that  ‘  the  young 
‘  adventurer  has  begun  his  adventures  at  fifteen  days  old  by 
‘  going  in  a  cradle  with  his  nurse  by  coach  from  Goslar  to 
‘  Hamburg  ;  ’  adding,  ‘  it  is  said  that  he  is  about  to  commence 
‘  his  romance  by  putting  an  end  to  that  of  his  mother,  who  is 
‘  not  his  nurse.’  It  seems  that  her  romance  was  already  ter¬ 
minated  :  the  Elector’s  fickleness  was  proverbial,  and  in  this 
instance  an  inopportune  illness  of  the  lady  had  accelerated  the 
ordinary  result.  She  knew  him  too  well  to  attempt  the  recovery 
of  his  affection,  if  that  be  not  too  strong  a  term  for  a  passing 
fancy,  but  she  made  a  gallant  and  sustained  effort  to  gain 
and  keep  the  sort  of  influence  which  Queen  Caroline  exercised 
over  the  coarse  mind  of  George  II.,  by  abandoning  all  feminine 
rivalry  and  appealing  by  turns  to  his  understanding  or  his  self- 


•  See  ‘  Edin.  Kev.,’  vol.  cxvi.  p.  196. 
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love.  On  this  ground,  however,  she  w’as  encountered  by  an 
able  and  unscrupulous  minister.  Count  Flenuning,  who  had 
made  a  careful  study  of  his  master’s  character,  and  has  be¬ 
queathed  to  future  premiers,  similarly  situated,  the  fruits  of 
^  observations  and  reflections  on  the  best  course  to  be  pursued 
in  such  emergencies : — 

*  The  King  is  fond  of  women,  it  is  true,  and  who  would  not  be 
fond  of  them !  But  the  King  loves  them  to  lighten  the  burthen 
of  affairs,  and  by  no  means  with  a  romantic  passion :  yet,'_by  reason 
of  the  6ne  and  obliging  manners  of  His  Majesty,  the  ladies  to 
whom  he  has  been  attached  have  conceived  the  idea  of  becoming 
absolutely  mistresses  of  his  will,  even  to  the  point  of  becoming 
mistresses  of  his  affairs ;  the  evil  has  been  that,  amongst  the  ministers, 
some  have  been  found  complaisant  enough  to  comply  from  court 
policy  with  the  wishes  of  these  favourites,  which  I  on  my  part  have 
constantly  refused,  offering  at  the  same  time  to  do  so,  but  only  by 
the  master’s  orders,  and  never  having  had  such  orders,  I  have  not 
been  able  in  any  manner  to  gratify  them.  This  is  why  these  ladies 
have  attributed  so  much  authority  to  me.’ 

The  King  showed  no  disinclination  at  any  time  to  provide 
handsomely  for  his  illegitimate  children,  and  Flemming  readily 
concurred  in  a  fair  and  reasonable  provision  for  most  of  them, 
Moritz,  or  Maurice,  who  from  his  earliest  infancy  is  designated 
as  Count,  appears  to  have  enjoyed  every  advantage  of  nurture 
and  education  that  money  and  jjowerful  patronage  could  bestow. 
In  1703  we  bear  of  him  at  Breslau,  near  which  bis  mother  bad 
purchased  an  estate,  and  shortly  afterwards  at  Leipzig,  under 
the  care  of  a  governor  and  sub-governor.  In  1704  the  King 
sent  him  under  the  same  charge  to  Holland,  with  an  allowance 
of  3,000  thalers  per  annum,  and  in  January  1706,  after  an 
intervening  visit  to  Saxony,  his  tutor,  an  officer  named  Von 
Stotteroggen,  writes  to  Flemming  from  the  Hague : — 

‘  The  dear  little  Count  Maurice  is  in  perfect  health,  and  makes 
great  progress  in  all  he  is  learning.  He  is  admired  here  by  all  the 
great,  and  he  is  invited  everywhere  on  account  of  his  amiability. 
He  often  visits  the  Princess  of  West  Frise,  who  is  here  with  the 
Princess  of  Radzivil,  her  sister.  We  are  acquainted  with  many 
public  ministers,  as  M.  de  Gersdorff,  M.  de  Schwettau,  and  M.  de 
Botlimar.  They  come  to  see  us  and  we  go  to  dine  occasionally 
with  them.  I  hope  he  will  one  day  perfectly  support  the  rank  which 
his  high  birth  has  given  him.  Neither  will  His  Majesty  have  mis¬ 
placed  his  benefits,  and  you,  sir,  will  have  the  goodness  to  procure 
us  the  continuation  of  them.  According  to  the  “  Gazette,”  His 
Majesty  has  instituted  a  new  order  of  chivalry.  It  would  be  a 
token  of  his  remembrance  if  the  young  Count  could  be  honoured 
by  it ;  a  lord  {seigneur')  like  him  should  never  be  without  such  a 
distinction.’ 
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The  tutor’s  report  may  be  safely  accepted  as  an  authority  for 
the  degree  of  consideration  in  which  his  pupil,  then  in  his  tenth 
year,  was  held  amongst  the  great  people  of  the  Hague,  as  well 
as  for  his  pleasing  manners  and  attractive  deportment ;  but  his 
progress  in  learning  is  a  wholly  different  matter,  which  the 
w'orthy  man  had  an  obvious  interest  in  placing  in  the  most 
favourable  light.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  Maurice’s  case 
in  this  respect  supplied  an  exact  parallel  to  the  well-knowm  one 
of  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  who  quarrelled  wdth  grammar  in  boy¬ 
hood  and  never  made  up  the  difference.  In  w'riting  French, 
then  as  now  the  language  of  courts  and  polite  society  through¬ 
out  Euroj)e,  he  was  entirely  guided  by  his  ear,  and  his  syntax 
was  frequently  on  a  par  with  his  orthography.  No  specimen 
of  his  German  letters  (if  he  wrote  any)  has  fallen  under  our 
notice ;  but  he  confessedly  found  the  difficulties  presented  by 
the  elements  of  ordinary  education  insurmountable.  Amongst 
the  papers  discovered  by  Dr.  von  Weber  in  the  Archives  is  a 
memoir  of  his  early  days  by  Maurice  himself,  preserved  through 
the  treachery  of  an  amanuensis,  who  surreptitiously  supplied 
Flemming  with  a  copy.  It  is  the  conunencement  of  a  medi¬ 
tated  autobiography,  begun  in  1727  as  a  pastime,  and  ap¬ 
parently  laid  aside  when  it  had  served  the  immediate  purpose 
of  occupying  some  idle  hours.  Speaking  of  his  pupillage,  he 
says ; — 

‘  I  was  80  inattentive,  that  it  was  impossible  to  teach  mo  anything. 
It  was  believed  that  if  the  climate  and  my  mode  of  life  were 
changed,  my  turn  of  mind  would  change  too,  and  I  was  sent  with  a 
governor  and  under-governor  to  Holland,  attended  by  a  valet,  the 
sight  of  whom  was  enough  to  give  one  a  fit.  At  the  Hague  every 
effort  was  made  to  instruct  me.  I  remember  that  my  teachers 
themselves  proposed  to  have  an  iron  machine  put  on  me  to  compress 
my  skull,  asserting  that  it  was  half  open.  learnt  much  quickly, 
as  the  military  exercise  and  mathematics ;  they  were  obliged  to 
give  up  reading ;  for  when  I  studied  in  a  book  and  I  was  asked 
where  I  was,  and  what  I  had  read,  I  did  not  know  a  syllable ;  it 
was  no  better  with  arithmetic  if  I  was  required  to  do  sums  on 
paper,  but  when  I  was  allowed  to  calculate  in  my  head,  there  were 
no  sums  which  I  had  not  worked  sooner  than  others  could  work 
them  with  pen  and  ink.  I  was  exactly  like  the  devil,  who  does 
what  he  is  not  asked  to  do ;  and  I  learnt  perfect  Dutch  in  less  than 
six  months  without  a  teacher.  My  governor  made  a  report  of  my 
progress,  and  remarked  that  he  had  given  up  teaching  me  anything, 
because  there  was  in  me  a  mixture  of  stupidity  and  recklessness 
with  which  he  could  not  contend.’ 

A  fresh  tutor,  afterwards  a  professor  at  Leipzig,  was  called 
in,  and  attempted  to  teach  him  Latin,  history,  &c.,  like  a 
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parrot ;  but  the  task  was  given  up  as  hopeless  after  the  third 
lesson.  He  was  brought  back  to  Dresden  at  the  end  of  1708, 
and  on  the  5th  January,  1709,  General  von  Schulenburg  un¬ 
expectedly  entered  his  apartment  Avdth  the  welcome  announce¬ 
ment  that  the  King  intended  to  make  a  soldier  of  him  at  once; 
that  he  was  to  return  thanks  in  person ;  that  he  was  to  start 
the  next  morning ;  that  his  equipage  was  ready  ;  and  that  he 
need  only  take  his  valet  along  ■with  him.  Schulenburg  was  an 
officer  of  high  distinction,  who  conducted  the  retreat  of  the 
Saxons  across  the  Oder,  when  pursued  by  the  Swedes,  in  so 
masterly  a  manner  as  to  elicit  the  involuntary  praise  of  Charles 
XII.  ‘  This  time  Schulenburg  has  conquered  us.’  ‘  It  is  the 
‘same  Schulenburg’  (adds  Voltaire)  ‘who  was  afterwards 
‘  General  of  the  Venetians,  and  to  whom  the  republic  has 
‘  erected  a  statue  in  Corfu  for  defending  this  rampart  of  Italy 
‘  against  the  Turks.  It  is  only  republics  that  confer  such 
‘  honours ;  kings  give  nothing  beyond  rewards.’  The  amount 
of  paternal  interest  felt  for  Maurice  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the 
apixnntment  of  such  a  man  to  be  his  military  godfather  and 
instructor : — 

‘  I  was  beside  myself  with  joy  ’  —  proceeds  the  Memoir  —  ‘  that 
I  should  never  more  have  a  governor.  Schulenburg  had  ordered 
me  a  uniform  ;  I  put  it  on,  and  decked  myself  with  a  broad  sword- 
belt  and  a  long  sword.  Gaiters  d  la  Saxonne  completed  my  mili¬ 
tary  array,  in  which  I  was  conducted  to  the  King  to  kiss  his  hand. 

I  supped  with  him,  and  I  w'as  made  to  drink  hard  to  his  health. 
The  upshot  of  the  examination  was  that  1  was  tolerably  well  up  in 
geometry,  drew  well,  and  was  ready  in  the  preparation  of  plans. 
The  King  told  Schulenburg  he  expected  ll)at  all  plans  sent  to  him 
should  be  designed  by  my  hand.  “  I  desire,”  he  continued,  “  that  you 
will  give  the  lad  a  good  shaking  up,  which  he  requires,  and  without 
any  reserve :  that  wdll  harden  him.  Make  him  begin  by  marching 
to  Flanders  on  foot.”  This  direction  was  not  to  my  taste,  but  I 
dared  not  oppose  it.  Schulenburg  answered  for  me  (in  very  appro¬ 
priate  words  certainly,  which  were  far  from  expressing  my  thoughts) 
that  my  only  wish  was  that  my  strength  might  be  equal  to  my  zeal, 
and  so  forth.  The  going  on  foot  pleased  me  least  of  all :  I  had 
much  rather  have  found  myself  in  the  cavalry,  and  I  intimated  as 
much,  but  was  roughly  silenced.  The  King  told  Schulenburg,  “  I 
will  on  no  account  have  him  relieved  from  carrying  his  arms  on  the 
march — his  shoulders  are  broad  enough;  and,  above  all,  do  not 
allow  him  to  miss  his  turn  of  guard,  unless  he  is  ill,  and  seriously 
ill.”  I  pricked  up  my  ears,  and  thought  that  the  King,  whom  I  had 
always  found  so  kind,  was  now  speaking  like  an  Arab ;  but  as  I 
reflected  at  the  same  time  that  I  was  quit  of  governors,  I  forgot 
everything  else,  and  esteemed  myself  the  happiest  of  mortals.  The 
rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in  leavetaking,  and  the  next  morning  I 
left  Dresden  in  the  carriage  of  my  general.’ 
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At  Leipzig,  where  they  stopped  eight  days,  he  received  the 
promised  equipment,  consisting  of  four  small  riding  horses,  with 
trappings  complete,  a  berlin  and  twelve  mules,  a  corresjxinding 
number  of  servants,  and  a  head  groom ;  but,  greatly  to  his  dis¬ 
comfiture,  there  was  also  a  governor,  under  the  deceptive  title 
of  ‘  gentleman.’  On  the  15th  Januarj*,  1709,  the  corps  was 
reviewed  at  Liitzen,  he  w'as  placed  in  the  first  battalion,  a 
musquet  w'as  given  him,  and  he  was  formally  pledged  to  the 
standard : — 

‘  Schulenburg,  leaning  upon  the  stone  which  marked  the  spot 
where  Gustavus  Adolphus  fell,  embraced  me  after  I  had  taken  the 
military  oath,  and  said :  “  I  hope  this  place  may  be  of  as  good  augurj 
to  you  as  1  draw  from  it:  may  the  spirit  of  the  great  man  who  died 
here  descend  upon  you ;  may  his  gentleness,  his  firmness,  and  his 
rectitude  of  purpose  accompany  you  in  all  your  dealings.  Be  as 
obedient  to  orders  as  strict  in  command  ;  be  never  indulgent  out  of 
friendship  or  personal  consideration,  even  in  regard  to  small  offences. 
Remain  blameless  in  morals,  and  you  will  rule  men :  this  is  the 
keystone  of  our  vocation ;  the  other  qualities  which  exalt  it  are 
gifts  of  nature  and  fruits  of  experience.”  I  answered  that  I  ac¬ 
cepted  the  favourable  omen,  and  that  I  should  take  care  to  profit  by 
his  doctrines.  He  embraced  me  a  second  time,  and  I  went  back  to 
the  front.* 

We  need  hardly  add  that  never  was  moral  lesson  more 
utterly  thrown  away,  and  that,  if  the  virtues  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  had  been  indispensable  in  a  commander,  Schulen- 
burg’s  puj)il  Avould  never  have  risen  from  the  ranks.  The 
gentlemen  who  persist  in  misunderstanding  the  object  of  a  test 
examination  for  the  British  army,  may  also  back  an  unsound 
ailment  by  his  example ;  for  he  w’ould  most  assuredly  have 
got  no  marks  in  grammar,  spelling,  or  cyphering. 

He  was  presented  the  same  evening  to  the  oflScers  of  the 
corps,  to  whom  he  gave  a  supper  of  one  hundred  covers.  On 
the  16th  January  the  march  towards  Flanders  began.  He  was 
always  on  foot ;  his  colonel,  a  man  in  advanced  years,  with 
some  other  oflficers,  walked  with  him  out  of  deference ;  a  piper, 
with  soldiers  singing,  led  and  lightened  the  way.  Thus 
animated  and  encouraged,  he  held  on  manfully  for  some  days, 
till  his  shoulders  were  bruised  black  and  blue  by  the  heavy 
musquet,  and  his  feet  too  sore  to  proceed.  He  then  rode,  but 
the  soldiers  laughed  at  him,  and  he  speedily  resumed  the  march 
on  foot.  In  this  manner  he  reached  Hanover,  and  at  this  point, 
unfortunately,  all  that  was  ever  known  to  exist  of  the  auto¬ 
biography  breaks  off.  It  contains,  however,  portraits  of  the 
Polish-Saxon  king  and  court,  including  a  far  from  flattering 
one  of  Fjemming,  and  some  details  of  the  Swedish  campaign 
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of  1706.  His  account  of  the  celebrated  visit  paid  by  Charles 
XII.  to  Augustus  Frederic  whom  he  had  sworn  to  dethrone,  is 
remarkable,  as  resting  doubtless  on  the  best  information  and 
differing  materially  from  Voltaire’s. 

It  may  be  observed  in  passing,  that  this  memoir,  so  oppor¬ 
tunely  brought  to  light  by  Dr.  von  Weber,  puts  an  extinguisher 
uptm  the  story  adopted  by  the  F rench  biographers,  of  Maurice 
having  followed  his  father  on  foot  to  the  Xetlierlands  in  1708, 
suddenly  appeared  before  Lille,  and  forthwith  given  signal 
proofs  of  bravery.  He  was  first  under  fire  in  the  trenches 
before  Tournay  in  July  1709,  the  place  to  which,  thirty-six 
years  later,  he  laid  siege  at  the  head  of  a  F rench  army ; 
but  here  again  Dr.  von  Weber  sees  traces  of  French  exaggera¬ 
tion  in  the  accounts  of  his  manner  of  exposing  himself  and 
the  risks  he  ran.  They  go  on  to  say  that  when  the  allies, 
with  the  view  of  beleaguering  Mons,  sent  a  detachment  of 
cavalry  with  a  foot-soldier  behind  each  horseman,  Maurice 
was  one  of  the  first  to  swim  a  river  thus  encumbered,  and 
would  have  been  taken  in  the  ensuing  skirmish,  had  he  not 
unhorsed  his  assailant  by  a  pistol-shot.  After  the  battle  of 
Malplaquet  again  (11th  September,  1709),  he  is  said  to  have 
manifested  his  satisfaction  at  the  part  he  took  in  it  by  the 
exclamation,  ‘  Je  suis  content  de  ma  journee  ;  ’  which,  though 
reported  to  do  him  honour,  would  have  a  precisely  opposite 
effect  if  it  were  true,  since  Schulenburg  left  him  behind  on  the 
advance  and  (as  is  proved  by  an  extant  letter  from  her)  was 
thanked  by  his  mother  for  so  doing. 

Some  months  afterwards,  we  find  him  still  in  leading-strings 
under  his  old  governor,  Stotteroggen ;  a  project  for  placing 
him  in  the  Jesuits’  College  at  Brussels  having  been  laid  aside, 
principally  in  compliance  with  the  entreaties  of  his  mother, 
who  was  afraid  of  his  abandoning  the  Protestant  Confession  in 
which  he  had  been  brought  up.  The  regulations  laid  down 
by  royal  authority  for  the  employment  of  his  day  sound  strange, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  he  had  already  endured  all  the 
hardships  of  a  campaign  like  a  formed  soldier.  He  was  to 
rise  at  six ;  to  dress  in  half  an  hour ;  then  prayers ;  then 
breakfast,  consisting  of  a  single  cup  of  tea ;  the  morning  hours 
till  one  were  devoted  to  study,  including  genealogy  and  an  hour 
for  dramng.  At  one  came  dancing  and  fencing  lessons ;  in 
the  evening,  two  hours  for  arithmetic  and  orthography.  One 
of  the  directions  is  that  all  sedentary  work  should  be  done  with 
an  hour-glass  on  the  table,  that  the  time  might  not  be  wasted. 
Another  is,  ‘  The  Count  having  learned  in  this  campaign  many 
*  fine  moral  sentences,  Latin  and  French — having  even  on 
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‘  many  occasions  applied  them  with  discernment — he  shall  re- 
‘  peat  them  every  day,  and  augment  the  number  by  at  least 
‘  three  or  four  per  week.’  Before  going  to  bed,  prayer  again, 
and  reading  of  the  Bible.  He  was  also  to  keep  an  exact 
account  of  his  expenses  to  send  to  his  mother ;  but  lessons  in 
accounts  were  as  much  wasted  on  him  as  lessons  in  ortho¬ 
graphy.  The  proper  relation  between  income  and  expenditure 
is  what  he  never  could  be  brought  to  understand.  The 
balance  at  this  very  time  was  against  him ;  and  his  tutor 
endeavoured  to  show,  as  a  justifiable  cause  for  his  having  ex¬ 
ceeded  his  allowance,  that  it  was  settled  on  an  erroneous  foot¬ 
ing,  which  he  had  outgro^Mi : — *  The  young  Count,  by  reason 
‘  of  his  stout  legs,  wears  man’s  stockings  ;  the  stockings  com- 
‘  monly  supplied  for  lads  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  being  all  too 
‘  small.’  The  soundness  of  this  argument  was  practically 
admitted  by  a  royal  rescript  of  January  1710,  raising  the 
allowance  from  three  to  four  thousand  dollars. 

This  renewed  schooling  was  speedily  exchanged  for  active 
service ;  it  being  then  the  custom  for  boys  to  do  duty  in  the 
field  as  well  as  hold  commissions.  Amongst  the  list  of  killed 
at  Dettlngen  was  a  Comte  de  Boufflers,  aged  ten  and  a  half, 
whose  leg  was  broken  by  a  cannon-ball :  he  looked  on  and 
held  it  whilst  it  was  amputated,  and  died  mth  perfect  calmness. 
^Maurice  was  with  the  allied  army  in  Flanders  during  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  1710,  and  was  present  at  the  sieges  of  Douay,  Bethune, 
and  Aixe.  In  the  trenches  before  Bethune,  his  governor  re¬ 
ceived  a  severe  wound,  and  it  is  related,  but  still  on  French 
authority,  that  he  exposed  himself  in  a  manner  to  })rovoke  a 
reproof  from  Prince  Eugene  :  ‘  Young  man,  learn  not  to  con- 
‘  found  temerity  Avith  valour.’  When,  in  1711,  he  returned  to 
Dresden,  his  reputation  for  bravery  had  preceded  him,  and  his 
mother  profited  by  the  advance  thus  made  in  the  royal  favour 
to  provide  for  his  immediate  pecuniary  wants  and  procure  him 
a  liberal  establishment.  The  Konigsmark  property  Avas  em¬ 
barrassed,  and  her  claims  on  it  Avere  disputed  or  })ostj)oned,  so 
that  she  was  driven  by  her  son’s  necessities  to  part  AAith  her 
plate  and  jewels.  But  she  shrank  from  no  sacrifice,  and  neA'er 
rested  till  she  had  persuaded  or  driven  the  King  to  give  him 
an  estate  AA'orth  55,000  dollars,  in  addition  to  the  4,000  dollars 
a  year. 

This  donation  was  in  December  1711.  In  June  1713, 
the  young  Count  obtained  the  darling  Avish  of  his  heart, 
by  being  named  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  cuirassiers ;  his 
pension  was  increased  to  6,000  dollars,  and  towards  the  end 
o  f  the  same  year  a  marriage  Avas  arranged  for  him  with  the 
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wealthiest  heiress  in  Saxony.  This  affair  is  curious  and  in¬ 
structive  in  many  respects,  and  reflects  little  credit  either  on 
the  King’s  use  of  his  prerogative,  or  the  general  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  law  in  his  dominions.  The  chosen  bride,  w'hose 
destiny  may  recall  that  of  the  heiress  of  the  Percys — the 
innocent  cause  of  the  murder  of  Thynne  by  Kbnigsmark — 
was  Johanna  Victoria  von  Loben.  When  she  was  only  eight 
years  old,  her  parents  entered  into  a  contract  for  her  betrothal 
to  Count  von  Friesen,  provided  he  obtained  her  affection 
and  retained  it  till  she  was  growm  up,  and  provided  also  a 
named  lordship  was  settled  on  him  by  his  aunt.  A  few 
days  after  the  signature  of  this  agreement,  her  father  died  ; 
and  her  mother,  on  the  expiration  of  the  regular  mourning, 
took  to  herself  a  second  husband,  an  officer  named  von 
Gersdorff,  who,  eager  to  secure  the  property  for  his  o>\'n  family, 
persuaded  his  wife  to  pledge  her  daughter’s  hand  to  his  nephew. 
Lieutenant  von  Gersdorff.  She  was  accordingly  betrothed  to 
him  in  1707,  being  still  only  nine  ;  and  with  the  view  of  super¬ 
seding  or  evading  the  prior  claim  of  Count  von  Friesen,  he 
went  through  the  farce  of  running  off  with  her  without  her 
parents’  knowledge,  bribed  a  priest  to  marry  them  in  the 
prescribed  form,  and  then  presented  her  to  her  mother  as  his 
bride.  The  affair  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  autho¬ 
rities  by  Count  von  Friesen,  who  easily  succeeded  in  super¬ 
seding  Gersdorff,  but  only  to  encounter  a  more  formidable  rival. 
The  King,  whether  at  the  Countess  of  Konigsmark’s  sug¬ 
gestion,  or  from  his  own  paternal  foresight,  at  once  resolved  to 
secure  her  for  Maurice,  and  the  preliminary  steps  w'ere  adopted 
without  scruple  or  delay.  The  Consistorial  Court  found  the 
betrothal  and  marriage  void,  and  declared  the  heiress  free  from 
any  binding  engagement.  The  King,  assuming  the  guardian¬ 
ship  justly  forfeited  by  the  mother,  ordered  the  girl  to  be 
delivered  over  to  the  custody  of  a  court  lady,  who  was  to  be 
answerable  for  her  breeding  and  education  till  she  was  of 
marriageable  years.  The  younger  Gersdorff  was  told  to  in¬ 
terfere  at  his  peril ;  Count  Friesen  was  bought  off  wth  a  round 
sum  of  money,  and  before  she  was  thirteen  she  was  the  affi¬ 
anced  bride  of  the  Count  of  Saxe. 

Two  of  the  French  biographers  assert  that  he  had  little  incli¬ 
nation  for  the  match,  and  was  less  influenced  by  the  fortune 
than  the  name,  Victoria,  thinking  it  a  good  omen  to  be  the 
spouse  of  Victory.  She  was  delighted  at  her  new  prospects, 
and  Dr.  von  Weber  has  printed  a  letter  from  her  to  her 
affianced  lord,  dated  the  30th  July,  1711,  in  which  she  pro¬ 
mises  to  be  eternally  true  to  him,  humbly  begs  that  he  ‘will 
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reserve  a  Kttle  kindness  (‘  ein  bischen  Gutbeit  ’)  for  her  in 
return,  and  ends  with  six  lines  of  French  verse,  in  which 
the  sentiment  is  more  commendable  than  the  syntax  or  the 
rhythm : — 

‘  Que  notre  sort  est  deplorable, 

Et  que  nous  souffrons  de  tourment 
Pour  nous  aimer  trop  constamment ; 

Mais  c’est  en  vain  qu’on  nous  accable  — 

Malgre  nos  cruels  ennemis. 

Nos  cceur  (sic)  seront  toujours  unis.’ 

They  were  married  on  the  12th  March,  1714,  having  been 
fii'st  declared  by  royal  rescript  of  consenting  age ;  the  regular 
termination  of  the  minority  being  anticipated  ‘  by  reason  of 
‘  the  well-known-to-Us  good  bringing-up  of  both.’  The  settle¬ 
ments  were  highly  favourable  to  Maurice,  w’ho,  in  case  of 
his  wife’s  death  without  children,  was  to  have  two-thirds  of  her 
landed  property,  besides  his  marital  right  to  the  personalties; 
and  in  the  case  of  her  leaving  children,  one-third.  Her  pin- 
money  was  fixed  at  2,000  dollars. 

Their  wedded  life  began  auspiciously  enough.  In  the  course 
of  the  following  autumn  she  announced  her  pregnancy,  and 
petitioned  the  King,  who  was  setting  out  for  Poland  with  her 
husband,  not  to  se|>arate  them  on  the  eve  of  her  confinement 
This  took  place  on  the  25th  January,  1715,  when  she  was 
brought  to  bed  of  a  son,  who  died  in  infancy.  The  birth 
was  notified  to  the  King  by  a  sjKjcial  messenger,  a  gentleman 
who,  by  way  of  honorary  recomj)ence,  was  presented  with  His 
Majesty’s  portrait  set  in  diamonds,  with  permission  to  wear  it 
instead  of  a  decoration  on  his  breast.  On  the  very  day  of  the 
event,  the  happy  father  nearly  lost  his  life  by  a  foolish  act  of 
bravado.  He  had  undertaken  to  drive  a  sledge  across  the 
Elbe  after  the  conuuencement  of  the  thaw,  his  companions 
being  Count  Henry  of  Reuss  and  a  friend.  They  had  just 
reached  the  middle  of  the  river  when  the  ice  broke,  and  the 
sledge  and  horse  disappeared  under  it.  Maurice  and  the 
friend  managed  to  clamber  to  a  firm  part,  but  they  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  rescuing  Count  Henry,  whose  prolonged 
immersion  made  him  a  sadder  and  wiser  man  for  the  remainder 
of  his  days.  The  lesson  was  lost  on  the  ringleader  of  the  frolic, 
who  had  already  commenced  a  round  of  dissipation,  fatal  to 
domestic  happiness  as  well  as  ruinous  to  his  newly-acquired 
fortune.  His  wife’s  money  vanished  so  rapidly,  that  in  less 
than  five  years  we  find  his  mother  again  appealing  to  the  Kmg. 
‘  Unable,’  (she  writes)  ‘  to  live  except  by  borrowing,  indigence 
*  daily  exposes  him  to  things  unworthy  of  him,  which  must 
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‘  end  in  despair.  As  for  Madame  la  Comtesse,  it  is  already 
‘  nearly  four  months  since  she  took  refuge  with  me  in  the 
‘  Abbey  (of  Quedlinbourg)  for  the  same  reasons,  all  her  re- 
‘  venues  being  for  the  creditors.  I  owe  her  too  much  not  to 
‘  share  with  her  the  little  I  have.’ 

This  is  a  melancholy  position  for  an  heiress  married  to  an 
embryo  hero  ;  and  it  is  not  the  worst  side  of  the  picture,  for 
his  repeated  infidelities  were  notorious,  and  the  young  Countess, 
on  her  side,  unless  she  is  much  maligned,  was  not  scrupulous 
as  to  the  method  of  consoling  or  revenging  herself.  She  is 
charged,  on  strong  and  multiplied  evidence,  with  light  conduct 
in  Dresden  and  in  the  Abbey  of  Quedlinbourg,  whilst  residing 
there  as  the  guest  of  the  Abbess,  her  mother-in-law,  who,  with 
or  without  reason,  ended  by  taking  a  decided  part  against  her. 
Besides  accusing  her  of  supping  with  bolted  doors  in  suspicious 
company,  the  Countess  Aurora  complained  to  the  King  that 
her  own  and  her  son’s  lives  were  in  danger  from  the  machi¬ 
nations  of  her  daughter-in-law.  The  story  ran  that  she  had 
formed  a  close  friendship  with  a  young  lady  named  Rose- 
nacker,  and  after  obtaining  her  confidence  by  pretending  to 
help  her  in  an  intrigue,  produced  two  white  powders,  and  di¬ 
rected  her  to  mix  one  in  Maurice’s  coffee,  ‘  not  tea,  in  which  it 
‘  would  not  be  strong  enough.’  He  would  sicken  and  die  in 
four  months  ;  his  mother  would  be  thrown  into  despair,  and  if 
the  second  j)owder  was  then  administered  to  her,  the  world 
would  believe  that  she  had  died  of  grief.  Miss  Rosenacker 
hesitated,  saying  that  the  intended  victims  had  never  offended 
her,  and  having  quarrelled  with  her  patroness,  betrayed  the 
plot. 

In  a  subsequent  letter,  which,  though  anonymous,  is  con 
fidently  attributed  by  Dr.  Weber  to  the  Countess  Aurora, 
the  young  Countess  is  accused  of  travelling  -with  a  runaway 
page  of  her  husband’s,  and  of  living  with  him  for  six  weeks 
together  on  one  of  her  estates,  to  the  scandal  of  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  Despairing,  we  presume,  of  reclaiming  a  woman  so  lost 
to  all  sense  of  propriety,  the  exasperated  mother  went  the  un¬ 
pardonable  length  of  advising  her  son  ‘  de  lacher  enti^rement 
‘  la  bride  a  la  Comtesse,  qul  se  perdroit  infailliblement.’  This 
counsel  justifies  a  doubt  whether  the  young  Countess  had  been 
really  guilty  of  anything  worse  than  imprudence.  In  a  frank 
and  apparently  unguarded  communication  Avith  Flemming,  she 
assured  him  that  she  had  not  compromised  her  honour.  She 
also  complained  that  her  husband  had  treated  her  like  a  little 
^1,  threatening  to  give  her  a  governess  to  teach  her  how  to 
live,  had  reduced  her  from  wealth  to  jK)verty,  and  driven  her 
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to  reside  in  a  house  more  like  a  desert  than  a  habitable  spot 
We  are  favoured  with  only  two  sentences  of  the  answer: — 

‘  Votre  lettre  ne  merite  pas  la  reponse  que  je  Vous  fais,’  &c. 

‘  Un  homme  comme  moi  ne  se  lesse  pas  treter  aussi  eindigne- 
‘  mans  que  Vous  le  fete.’ 

Without  palliating  the  wife’s  indiscretion,  all  must  admit 
that  the  husband  was  principally  to  blame.  There  is  no 
denying  that  he  wasted  her  fortune  by  extravagance,  and 
exposed  her  to  temptation  by  neglect.  He  himself  was  evi¬ 
dently  conscious  that  he  owed  her  some  compensation,  for  at 
the  beginning  of  1720  he  caused  a  memorial,  setting  forth  all 
his  grievances,  to  be  presented  to  her,  with  an  offer  ‘  to  conceal 
‘  her  misconduct  from  the  public,  and  take  all  the  blame  upon 
‘  himself,  if  she  would  desist  with  a  good  grace.’  She  complied, 
and  a  most  improbable  account  of  the  ensuing  steps  taken  by 
him,  as  well  as  of  the  proceedings  to  which  they  gave  rise, 
is  sanctioned  by  several  witers  of  respectability.  They  aflSrm 
that  he  contrived  to  be  seen  in  flagrant  transgression  by  six 
servants  posted  for  the  purpose ;  that  he  was  thereujwn  dragged 
to  trial  and  condemned  to  death  ;  that  the  King  pardoned  him  on 
the  evening  of  the  same  day,  or,  according  to  another  version, 
caused  the  formal  pardon  to  he  placed  under  his  napkin  at 
dinner  the  day  after ;  and  that  the  sentence  of  divorce  followed 
immediately.  All  this  is  pure  invention.  Although  the  real 
documents  found  in  the  Archives  clearly  indicate  collusion,  the 
j)rescribed  forms  were  observed.  The  Countess  applied  to  the 
Consistorial  Court  for  a  divorce,  alleging  infidelity  wth  a 
single  person,  but  stating  that  she  had  additional  cases  in 
reserve.  The  Count  appeared,  and  said  he  could  not  deny  the 
allegation  ;  and  on  the  Court’s  suggesting  that  haply  the  afiair 
might  have  arisen  from  a  misunderstanding  or  animosity,  he 
replied  that  the  terms  on  which  he  and  his  wdfe  had  stood  were 
indeed  not  friendly,  but  that  he  could  not  deny  the  fact 
•with  w'hich  he  was  charged.  Sentence  of  divorce  was  accord- 
ingly  pronounced,  and  was  notified  to  the  King  by  Maurice 
in  terms  of  contemptuous  indifference : — 

‘  I  was  yesterday  before  the  Consistory,  that  is,  in  the  house  of 
M.  Leibziger,  and  after  the  president  had  pronounced  with  all  the 
politeness  in  the  world  a  judgment  which  ordinarily  is  not  polite, 
the  superintendent  wished  to  regale  me  with  a  dish  of  his  own 
cooking — for  the  priests  are  always  eager  to  meddle  with  everything. 
But  I  abridged  the  harangue,  saying,  “  Sir,  I  know  very  well  what 
you  arc  going  to  say :  wo  are  all  great  sinners,  that  is  true,  the 
proof  is  complete.”  I  made  my  bow,  and  left  what  is  called  the 
Supreme  Consistory  in  meditation  on  the  grand  truth  I  had  just 
announced  to  them.’ 
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The  lady,  notwithstanding  the  dilapidation  of  her  fortune, 
and  the  passing  slur  upon  her  fair  name,  soon  found  a  second 
husband,  had  a  large  family  of  children  by  him,  and  lived 
happily  and  respectably.  The  Count,  far  from  meditating  a 
second  marriage,  dismissed  the  whole  matter  so  completely 
from  his  thoughts,  as  to  have  almost  forgotten  that  he  had  ever 
been  married  at  all.  Madame  de  Pompadour  writes  soon  after 
his  death ;  ‘  Apropos  of  poor  Saxe,  he  had  sometimes  strange 
‘  ideas.  I  asked  him  one  day  why  he  had  never  been  married. 

*  “  Madame,”  he  replied,  “  as  the  world  goes  at  present,  there 
‘  “  are  few  men  of  whom  I  should  wish  to  be  the  father,  and  few 
‘  “  women  of  whom  I  should  wish  to  be  the  husband.”  This 
‘  answer  was  not  remarkable  for  gallantry ;  however,  it  has 

*  some  appearance  of  reason.  He  added  that  a  wife  w'as  not  a 

*  convenient  article  of  furniture  for  a  soldier.’  An  epigram  in 
verse,  in  the  same  spirit,  was  generally  attributed  to  him  in 
Paris ; — 

*  Malgre  Rome  et  ses  adherents, 

Ne  Comptons  que  six  sacrements ; 

Vouloir  qu’il  en  soit  davantage 
K’est  pas  avoir  le  sens  commun, 

Car  cliacun  sait  que  manage 
£t  pdnitence  ne  sont  qu’un.* 

His  married  life  lasted  rather  more  than  seven  years,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  managed  to  get  rid  of  200,000  dollars  of 
his  wife’s  property,  and  the  whole  of  his  own,  besides  taxing 
the  royal  bounty  to  the  uttermost.  The  truth  is,  he  could  not 
exist  without  stirring  occupation  or  excitement  of  some  sort : 
and  when  wearied  by  domestic  life,  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
betting  high  at  cards  and  billiards.  In  a  match  at  billiards 
with  Count  Castilli,  for  a  large  sum,  he  exclaimed  at  the  end 
of  every  game,  ‘  I  believe  that  the  other  is  a  better  player 
*  than  I :  ’  yet  he  went  on ;  and  on  another  occasion  he  was 
too  drunk  to  know  what  he  was  about,  and  was  disagreeably 
surprised  at  being  told  that  he  had  lost  1,040  ducats,  for 
which  he  was  induced  to  sign  a  bill.  Being  subsequently 
convinced  that  he  had  been  cheated,  he  repudiated  the  debt 
imder  circumstances  in  which  a  man  of  nice  sense  of  honour 
would  have  regretted  to  be  placed.  It  incidentally  appears, 
that  during  many  years  he  was  paying  twelve  per  cent, 
interest  to  creditors  of  name  and  position,  who  had  assisted 
him  by  loans.  To  do  him  justice,  his  state  of  idleness  was 
none  of  his  choosing :  for  he  never  missed  an  opportunity  of 
active  and  honourable  employment.  Thus,  in  1716,  he  w^as 
in  the  field  and  before  Stralsund  with  his  regiment,  and  an 
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adventure  befell  bitn  in  which  his  courage  and  readiness  of 
resource  in  danger  were  conspicuously  displayed. 

He  wTshed  to  go  to  Sendomir,  where  Saxon  troops  were 
stationed,  and  a  false  report  that  a  truce  liad  been  concluded 
betw'een  the  Saxons  and  the  Confederated  Poles  induced  him  to 
undertake  the  joiu’ney  in  the  company  of  five  officers  and  twelve 
servants,  without  further  escort.  Towards  midday  he  arrived 
at  a  village,  and  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  house  of  a  Jew.  He 
had  scarcely  seated  himself  at  table,  w’hen  an  attendant  rushed 
into  the  room  with  the  news  that  a  numerous  body  of  Poles 
was  entering  the  village.  Some  say  800  cavalry,  including 
200  dragoons,  but  the  Countess  Kdnigsmark  puts  them  at  from 
400  to  500.  The  Count’s  plan  was  formed  on  the  instant  It 
being  impossible  for  him  with  his  small  troop  to  defend  the 
court,  he  suffered  the  enemy  to  occupy  it,  and  confined  himself 
to  the  defence  of  the  house.  They  forced  their  way  into  die 
ground  floor,  but  the  stairs  were  removed,  holes  were  bored 
in  the  floor  of  the  second  story,  through  which  shots  were  fired 
and  lances  thrust  at  those  below;  and  the  repeated  attacks  of  the 
assailants  were  successfully  repulsed,  although  some  of  the  litde 
garrison  were  killed  and  several  wounded,  their  gallant  leader 
having  received  a  shot  in  the  thigh.  Night  put  an  end  to  the 
conflict,  which  had  lasted  five  hours,  and  the  Poles  set  a  watch 
round  the  house ;  but  Maurice,  taking  advantage  of  the  darkness, 
made  a  sally  with  the  eleven  men  (some  wounded)  which  he 
had  left,  cut  down  the  sentinels,  seized  the  required  number  of 
horses,  and  effected  a  safe  retreat  into  the  neighbouring  forest 
This  exploit  will  certainly  not  lose  by  comparison  with  the 
foolhardy  and  useless  attempt  of  Charles  XII.  at  Bender  to 
defend  his  house  against  the  Turks. 

Maurice’s  first  visit  to  France,  the  destined  scene  of  his 
glory,  was  in  the  spring  of  1720,  and  the  object,  in  addition 
to  the  collective  desire  of  his  well-mshers  to  keep  him  em¬ 
ployed,  may  be  gathered  from  a  letter  written  by  the  King’s 
desire  to  Flemming,  in  v^'hich  the  writer  says  :  ‘  The  King  has 
directed  me  to  consult  your  Excellence  whether  you  would 
approve  Count  Maurice  de  Saxe’s  engaging  in  the  service  of 
France,  where  he  might  learn  the  trade  of  war;  whilst  in  this 
country,  where  we  neither  have  nor  wish  to  have  war,  he 
would  never  learn  anything.’  The  answer  was  that  the  King’s 
thought  was  good  and  just ,  ‘  provided  he  (the  Count)  be 
‘  diligent,  for  as  there  are  ample  means  in  France  of  learning 
‘  something,  so  are  there  likewise  of  forgetting  what  one  has 
*  learnt.’ 

He  was  precisely  the  kind  of  adventurer  to  make  his  way  in 
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France  under  the  Regency  —  handsome,  gallant,  dissolute, 
pleasure-seeking,  with  a  made  reputation  for  reckless  bravery 
and  a  rising  one  for  military  skill.  He  was  at  once  named 
tnarechal  de  camp,  with  an  allowance  of  10,000  livres,  and 
encouraged  to  purchase  an  infantry  regiment — a  step  not 
approved  by  his  father,  who  wished  him  to  wait  till  one  was 
given  him.  Authorities  vary  as  to  the  price;  one  naming 
35,000  thalers,  another  130,000  dcus  de  France.  Flemming 
writes ; — ‘  It  is  apparently  from  the  King’s  purse  that  the 
‘  Count  de  Saxe  reckons  on  paying  for  his  regiment.  Agreed, 

‘  if  the  ecu  is  reckoned  at  three  livres  de  F ranee,  but  if  they 
‘are  to  be  our  good  crowns,  I  must  say  that  at  this  price  we 
‘  might  have  got  him  made  Lieutenant-General,  and  bought 
*  him  two  regiments.’  The  money  was  obtained  with  some 
difficulty,  and  the  new  Colonel  immediately  proceeded  to  turn 
his  purchase  to  good  account.  Besides  paying  the  strictest 
attention  to  the  discipline  of  his  regiment,  he  taught  it  a  new 
exercise  of  his  o^vn  invention,  which  is  highly  commended  by 
the  Chevalier  Folard  in  ‘  Commentaries  on  Polybius.’  At 
the  same  time  he  assiduously  studied  mathematics,  mechanics, 
and  fortification,  and  busied  himself  with  the  construction  of 
a  machine,  also  of  his  own  invention,  for  propelling  vessels 
against  the  stream.  He  afterwards  took  out  a  patent  for  it, 
and  induced  a  capitalist  to  join  with  him  in  introducing  it  into 
general  use.  It  failed  as  a  speculation,  and  is  stated  to  have 
consisted  merely  in  turning  two  wheels  by  a  horse.  But  if 
these  were  paddle-wheels,  his  discovery,  differing  only  as 
regards  the  motive  power  from  propulsion  by  steam,  was  an 
important  step  in  the  right  direction. 

His  mother  was  so  pleased  with  his  improved  mode  of  life, 
that  she  wrote  to  the  King  to  express  her  joy  that  he  had  not 
forgotten  for  a  moment  the  orders  of  His  Majesty,  having 
neither  gambled  nor  played  the  petit  maxtre.  ‘  As  Paris’  (she 
added)  ‘is  a  sufficiently  great  trial  for  a  young  man,  I  hope 
‘  your  Majesty  will  be  satisfied  with  his  conduct,  and  w^ 

‘  henceforth  vouchsafe  him  your  good  graces.’  The  assurances 
contained  in  this  letter  were  somewhat  overstrained  by  maternal 
partiality,  for  if  he  had  not  indulged  in  what  is  regularly  termed 
play,  he  (to  use  Dr.  von  Weber’s  expression)  had  burnt  his 
fingers  in  Law’s  project,  which  was  the  all-absorbing  topic  about 
this  time,  and  he  was  the  reputed  hero  of  a  love  affair,  which 
created  much  scandal,  and  narrowly  missed  being  followed  by 
the  most  fatal  consequences.  As  reported  by  Hoym,  the  Saxon 
minister  at  the  French  Court,  the  story  ran  that  the  Prince  de 
Conti,  taking  umbrage  at  Maurice’s  marked  attentions  to  his 
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handsome  wife,  and  hoping  to  surprise  them  together,  suddenly 
burst  into  her  apartment  armed  with  sword  and  pistol,  and  was 
contemptuously  told  by  the  Princess,  on  being  made  aw'are  of 
his  object,  that  if  he  had  really  expected  to  find  a  man  with 
her,  he  would  have  taken  good  care  not  to  make  his  entrance 
in  that  fashion.  All  over  Paris  it  -was  believed  that  Maurice 
was  there,  and  had  been  killed  or  severely  wounded  by  the 
Prince.  By  an  odd  coincidence,  he  had  sprained  his  foot  the 
day  before,  and  was  confined  to  his  room.  This  of  course 
tended  to  confirm  the  prevalent  rumours ;  nor  is  it  quite  clear 
even  now  that  the  sprain  was  not  a  pretence ;  for  the  Princess 
in  the  interview  in  question  coolly  told  her  husband  that  she 
had  seven  modes  of  deceiving  him,  six  of  which  she  par¬ 
ticularised,  concluding  wdth  the  agreeable  information,  ‘  As 

*  for  the  seventh  I  shall  not  tell  it  you,  for  it  is  precisely 

*  the  one  which  I  am  employing  at  present.’ 

Maurice  returned  to  high  play  in  1723,  and  lost  at  a  single 
sitting  3,000  dollars  to  a  French  general,  after  mentioning 
which,  Hoym  reports  that  there  w'as  no  hope  of  his  reform. 

In  May  1724,  he  made  an  excursion  to  England,  professedly 
only  to  buy  horses,  and  intending  to  preserve  a  strict  incog¬ 
nito,  but  Coq,  the  Saxon  agent,  told  him  that  he  must  be 
presented  to  the  King  (George  I.),  with  whom  he  had  a  long 
conversation  in  the  royal  closet.  He  was  afterwards  frequently 
invited  to  the  Court  and  the  hunting  parties  at  Windsor. 
He  also  visited  Kensington  and  Hampton  Court,  and  attended 
the  races  at  Newmarket,  where  he  found  an  opportunity  of 
exhibiting  his  personal  strength  at  the  expense  of  a  scavenger 
who  provoked  a  quarrel  with  him ;  he  threw  the  man,  to  the 
great  delight  of  the  bystanders,  into  his  own  mud-cart,  in 
which  he  was  nearly  stifled. 

The  whole  of  Maurice’s  life  teems  with  odd  or  striking 
incidents,  but  we  now  pass  on  to  a  passage  of  it  which  directly 
connects  him  with  history,  and  caused  the  attention  of  all 
Europe  to  be  fixed  upon  him.  Early  in  the  eighteenth  century 
it  became  evident  that  the  hereditary  line  of  von  Kettlers, 
Dukes  of  Courland,  was  on  the  point  of  dying  out,  and  in  1725 
it  survived  only  in  the  person  of  the  reigning  Duke,  a  childless 
and  widowed  man  of  seventy.  The  Duchy  having  been  held 
since  1561  as  a  fief  of  the  republic  of  Poland,  the  Poles  looked 
forward  to  its  speedy  annexation  or  incorporation  ;  but  this  did 
not  suit  Russia  or  Prussia,  and  was  especially  disliked  by  the 
Courlanders.  They  therefore  looked  anxiously  about  for  a 
person  who  might  be  the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty,  and  after 
long  hesitating  amongst  a  multitude  of  candidates,  they  made 
choice  of  the  Count  of  Saxe. 
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He  was  principally  indebted  for  the  preference  to  female 
Influence;  an  essential  part  of  the  scheme  for  his  elevation 
beingf  his  marriage  with  a  Russian  Princess,  either  Anna,  a 
daughter  of  Peter  the  Great,  the  young  and  handsome 
widow  of  a  deceased  Duke  of  Courland,  or  her  younger  sister, 
Elizabeth.  Both  of  these  ladies,  captivated  by  the  Count’s 
reputation  for  gallantry  and  good  looks,  cmulously  favoured 
him.  He,  on  his  side,  adroitly  kept  them  in  suspense  as  to 
his  intentions,  although  at  first  he  inclined  towards  Elizabeth, 
a  girl  of  sixteen;  the  Dowager  Duchess  being  some  years 
older  and  more  attractive  from  the  fullness  than  the  freshness 
of  her  charms.  Her  conduct  had  not  been  irreproachable — 
she  would  have  formed  a  marked  exception  to  the  females  of 
her  family  if  it  had  been — and  the  Saxon  agent,  who  sent 
Maurice  a  highly  attractive  portrait  of  Elizabeth,  adds :  ‘  Certain 
‘  malicieux  ilisoit  un  jour  qu’elle  n’auroit  jamais  le  coeur  de 
‘  se  poignarder,  si  elle  donnoit  par  occasion  un  coup  de  canif 
‘  au  parchemin  conjugal.’  It  was  thought  that  the  Empress 
Elizabeth,  her  mother,  would  sanction  the  alliance,  and  the 
young  Princess,  who,  although  she  had  never  seen  Maurice, 
had  heard  much  of  him,  was  speedily  led  on  by  an  adroit 
confidante,  a  friend  of  his,  to  set  her  heart  upon  it.  She 
is  reported  saying  to  this  friend :  ‘  I  do  not  wish  to  imitate 
‘  princesses  who  are  ordinarily  victims  of  State  policy;  I  wish 
‘  to  marry  according  to  my  taste,  and  have  the  man  I  like 
‘  for  my  husband.’  On  which  the  friend  replied :  ‘  I  know 
‘  one  that  you  love  Avith  all  your  heart.’  ‘  Yes,’  she  said,  ‘  I 
‘  know  whom  you  are  going  to  mention.  I  believe  it,  like  you ; 

‘  but  I  have  not  yet  seen  him ;  tell  me  what  sort  of  man  he  is.’ 
‘  Suffice  it  to  say,’  rejoined  the  friend,  ‘  that  he  is  worthy  of  a 
‘  crown.’ 

The  King’s  personal  wishes  were  naturally  on  his  side,  but 
his  minister,  Flemming,  and  the  Republic  of  Poland  were  ad¬ 
verse  ;  and  just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  starting  for  Courland 
and  Petersburg  under  the  pretence  of  forwarding  bis  mother’s 
claim  to  the  Konigsmark  estates  in  Esthland,  the  Count  de 
Manteuffel  brought  him  an  order  from  the  King  not  to  go. 
The  minister  found  him  booted  and  spurred  for  the  journey, 
and  on  being  asked  whether  the  order  was  positive,  replied  in 
the  affirmative ;  upon  which  the  Count  left  the  room  suddenly, 
after  saying  that  he  was  anxious  to  obey  the  King  in  all 
things,  but  that  if  he  did  not  set  out,  all  would  be  lost  for 
him,  and  that  he  would  consider  what  he  had  to  do.  He  told 
some  ladies  that  whoever  overtook  him  must  travel  very  fast, 
and  before  the  King,  who  had  retired  to  rest,  was  apprised 
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of  his  intention,  he  had  started  with  a  small  band  of  fol- 
lowers.  At  Mittau  he  fell  in  with  the  Princess  Anna,  on  whom 
he  made  the  most  favourable  impression,  and  without  abso¬ 
lutely  committing  liimself,  he  induced  her  to  regard  his  and 
her  interest  as  identical ;  for  he  w'rote  to  his  mother : — ‘  She 
‘  .shows  me  every  encouragement,  and  has  herself  written  to 
‘  the  Czarina  with  the  view  of  becoming  through  me  Duchess 
‘  of  Courlaud  a  second  time.’  He  also  wrote  to  Manteuffel,  to 
beg  that,  having  learnt  that  the  title  of  Count  shocked  the 
Duchess  of  Courland,  he  would  contrive  that  in  a  letter,  which 
he  prayed  the  King  to  address  to  Prince  !Menschikow,  he  might 
be  named  simply,  ‘  Mon  fils  legitime  Maurice  de  Saxe.’  He 
probably  meant  legitime.  The  King  so  far  complied  with  the 
request  as  to  drop  the  title  of  Count  in  the  letter,  and  it  was 
thenceforth  dropped  by  Maurice. 

His  cause  was  warmly  espoused  by  many  other  women  of 
rank  or  celebrity,  who  stopped  at  no  sacrifice  to  forward  it 
The  famous  Adrienne  Lecouvreur  sold  all  her  ornaments  and 
sent  him  the  proceeds,  amounting  to  40,000  livres.  Of  a 
Polish  woman  of  rank,  the  Countess  Vielinska,  a  contemporary 
letter  states :  ‘  She  has  lent  her  silver  plate  and  even  the 
‘  person  of  her  admirer,  M.  d’Astel,  to  look  a  little  after  the 
‘  Count  de  Saxe.’  Flemming  w^rites  of  his  chief  supporter 
amongst  the  magnates  of  Courland,  Grand-Marshal  Count 
Pocietz :  ‘  He  has  engaged  in  this  affair,  like  Adam  in  the 
‘  original  sin,  led  astray  by  his  wife;’  and  Le  Fort  declared 
that  liis  opix>nents  must  hold  themselves  prepared  for  ‘une 
‘  guerre  de  quenouilles.’  The  important  day  at  length  drew 
on,  and  despite  of  a  peremptory  prohibition  to  the  Landtag  to 
meet  for  the  purpose,  the  deputies  did  meet  at  Mittau  to  the 
number  of  thirty-tw'o,  chose  their  returning  officer,  attended  a 
grand  banquet  given  by  the  Princess  Anna  in  honour  of  the 
occasion,  and  on  the  28th  June,  1826,  unanimously  elected 
^Maurice  of  Saxony  their  Duke-successor.  A  regular  diploma 
of  his  election  was  delivered  to  him,  and  he  inunediately  began 
taking  measures  to  establish  his  claim. 

At  first  the  asi)ect  of  things  was  smiling  enough ;  he  had 
promises  of  recognition  and  even  support  from  Russia,  and  he 
had  hopes  that  his  father  would  be  willing  and  able  to  neutralise 
the  opposition  of  the  Poles ;  who  insisted  on  calling  their 
monarchy  a  republic  by  way  of  intimating  that  their  first  ma¬ 
gistrate  was  more  like  a  president  than  a  king.  He  began  to 
form  plans  of  government,  and  announced  his  determination  to 
nurse  the  heavily  charged  revenues  of  the  Duchy  as  soon  as 
they  came  under  his  management,  with  exemplary  care  and 
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economy.  After  remarking  that  nothing  was  so  ridicnlous  as 
the  mock  splendour  of  a  petty  court,  he  proceeds :  ‘  Plenty 
‘  of  muskets  and  bayonets  in  my  armoury,  and  few  courtiers 
‘  in  my  antichambers — at  the  same  time  I  shall  establish  some 
‘  public  amusements,  to  attract  the  nobles  to  the  to^vn,  which 
‘  will  polish  them,  make  commerce  flourish,  augment  expendi- 
‘  ture,  and  consequently  industry.’ 

He  was  soon  rudely  awakened  from  his  dreams  of  sovereignty. 
Prince  Menschikow,  a  disappointed  competitor,  entered  Mittau 
on  the  10th  July,  Avith  a  numerous  suite,  supported  by  a  body 
of  Russian  dragoons,  and  on  the  12th  a  personal  interview 
took  place  between  the  rivals.  Nothing  material  came  of  it, 
except  the  worst  possible  opinion  formed  by  Maurice  of  the 
Prince,  of  whom,  writing  to  Manteuffel,  he  says ; — ‘  It  would  be 
‘  difiicult  to  express  what  obstinacy,  folly,  and  ignorance  I  have 
‘  found  in  him.  The  vanity  inseparable  from  these  qualities 
‘  exists  in  him  in  its  highest  degree.’  .  .  .  ‘  On  his  asking  me 
‘  how  I  proposed  to  sustain  myself,  I  replied  that  I  knew  very 
‘  well  I  was  not  in  a  condition  so  to  do,  but  that  the  affiiir  was 
‘  sustaining  itself.’  The  Prince,  who  at  the  same  time  seemed 
not  indisposed  to  be  bought  off,  indulged  his  arrogance  to  the 
extent  of  threatening  to  send  the  electors  to  Siberia.  Some 
writers  have  stated  that,  in  dealing  with  Maurice,  he  did  not 
confine  himself  to  threats.  They  say  that  800  Russians  made 
a  night  attack  on  the  house  of  the  Duke  Elect,  who  had  only 
sixty  men  with  him ;  that  he  beat  them  oft'  with  the  loss  of 
sixteen  killed  and  many  wounded ;  that  a  damsel  who  was  with 
him  disguised  herself  in  his  clothes,  and  let  herself  down  from 
the  window  by  a  cord,  to  draw  attention  on  herself  and  give 
him  an  opportunity  of  escaping ;  that  at  length  the  guard 
of  the  Duchess  Anna  came  up,  and  drove  away  the  Russians. 
In  all  this  there  is  not  a  syllable  of  truth ;  although,  hearing 
that  an  attack  was  meditated,  Maurice  made  preparations 
for  repelling  it,  and  Menschikow  soon  afterwards  left  Mittau, 
leaving  his  interests  in  the  care  of  Prince  Dolgoroukow, 
whose  mode  of  forwarding  them  is  treated  with  sovereign 
contempt  by  Maurice.  The  Duchess  Anna  was  indefatigable 
in  her  endeavours  to  secure  the  neutrality,  if  not  the  support, 
of  Russia ;  and  it  was  quite  upon  the  cards  that  he  might  have 
become  Czar  Consort  as  well  as  Duke  of  Courland  through 
her,  had  he  not  wantonly  offended  her  in  a  manner  which  it 
was  impossible  for  a  high-spirited  woman  to  forgive. 

Mr.  Carlyle  somewhat  broadly  indicates  the  ground  of 
quarrel  when,  after  comparing  her  cheeks  to  Westphalia  hams, 
he  says  that  ‘the  big  widow  discovered  that  he  did  not  like 
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*  Westphalia  hams  in  that  particular  form ;  that  he  only  pre- 
‘  tended  to  like  them.’  She  had  assigned  him  an  apartment 
in  her  palace ;  opposite,  on  the  ground-floor,  lodged  one  of  her 
ladies,  with  whom  he  had  clandestine  interviews.  One  night, 
when  she  was  paying  him  a  visit,  there  was  a  heavy  fall  of 
snow ;  to  spare  her  tender  feet,  he  took  her  on  his  shoulders, 
and  carried  her  across  the  court.  Unluckily,  they  encountered 
an  old  woman  with  a  lantern,  who  at  the  sight  of  a  figure  with 
two  heads  moving  towards  her,  uttered  a  shriek  of  terror.  He 
tried  to  extinguish  the  lantern  by  treading  on  it,  but  his  foot 
slipped,  and  he  fell  with  his  fair  burthen  on  the  old  woman, 
who  now  redoubled  her  shrieks  till  the  watch  came  up  and 
recognised  the  actors  in  the  scene,  which  soon  reached  the  ears 
of  the  Duchess.  The  similarity  of  this  story  to  one  told  of 
Charlemagne’s  daughter,  coupled  with  the  habitual  tendency 
of  the  biographers  of  Maurice  to  engage  him  in  romantic  ad¬ 
ventures,  might  well  justify  a  suspicion  of  its  authenticity,  were 
it  not  in  such  perfect  keeping  with  his  character,  as  well  as 
warranted  by  Dr.  von  Weber,  who  seldom  errs  on  the  side  of 
credulity. 

Another  piece  of  ill-luck  was  the  death  of  the  Czarina 
Catherine,  always  his  personal  well-wisher;  after  which,  Russia 
became  undisguisedly  hostile  to  him,  and  the  Poles,  no  longer 
kept  in  check  by  either  of  the  great  Powers,  and  carrying  their 
titular  King  along  with  them  whether  he  would  or  not,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  most  summary  mode  of  compelling  Courland, 
which  they  insisted  on  regarding  as  a  rebellious  province,  to 
surrender  its  independence  and  its  new  Duke.  On  the  approach 
of  the  Russian  and  Polish  troops,  he  retired  wdth  a  chosen  band 
to  an  island  in  a  lake,  where  he  was  beleaguered  and  in  danger  of 
being  taken  by  the  Russian  commander,  who  refused  to  allow 
him  more  than  two  days  for  reflection,  and  hinted  at  ‘  un  pays 
‘  eloigne  en  perspective,’  meaning  Siberia.  Not  wishing  to  cause 
a  useless  eft’usion  of  blood,  Maurice  swam  the  lake  alone  on 
horseback,  and  escaped  to  Winden;  his  little  band,  twelve 
officers,  thirty-three  servants,  ninety-eight  dragoons,  and  one 
hundred  and  four  militia  infantry,  became  prisoners  to  the 
Russians ;  nine  cannon  and  all  his  baggage  also  fell  into  their 
hands.  The  original  diploma  of  his  election  w'as  saved  by  his 
faithful  valet  Beauvais.  He  and  his  immediate  followers  had 
been  already  proscribed  by  the  Polish  Diet,  and  a  price  was 
put  upon  his  head.  But  the  successful  faction  dealt  lightly 
wnth  his  partisans,  and  he  himself  was  permitted  to  reach 
France,  where  a  fresh  mortification  was  in  store  for  him,  which 
he  bore  with  more  equanimity  than  the  disappointment  of  his 
ambition' 
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The  moment  he  arrived  in  Paris  he  hurried  to  his  beloved 
Adrienne,  and  was  immediately  shown  into  her  boudoir. 
On  the  writing-table  lay  a  letter  which  he  opened  without 
ceremony,  and  found  it  to  be  a  love-letter  from  the  Count  d’Ar- 
gental,  condoling  with  her  on  the  dreaded  return  of  Maurice. 
Scarcely  had  he  mastered  its  contents,  when  Adrienne  entered 
and  welcomed  him  wth  the  greatest  tenderness.  He  speedily 
left  her  under  the  pretence  of  changing  his  travelling  dress, 
and,  hastening  to  D’Argental,  requested  him  to  accompany 
him  to  her  home.  The  favoured  adorer  complied  in  silence, 
under  the  full  conviction  that  a  mortal  duel  was  at  hand,  and  was 
agreeably  surprised  when  he  was  presented  to  the  lady  with 
these  words :  ‘  Here,  my  little  dove ;  accept  this  gentleman 
‘  at  my  hands :  the  conquered  must  crown  the  conqueror.’ 
Adrienne,  consummate  actress  as  she  was,  fell  into  convul¬ 
sions,  sighed,  and  talked  of  killing  herself,  but  thought  better 
of  it,  and  lived  on  to  be  poisoned  by  a  jealous  rival  in  1730. 

The  actress  was  refused  Christian  burial  in  consequence  of 
her  profession,  and  M.  Taillandier  censures  her  former  lover 
for  leaving  the  duty  of  protesting  against  the  indignity  to 
Voltaire  * ;  but  the  peculiar  termination  of  their  intimacy,  com¬ 
bined  with  his  known  indifference  to  religious  matters,  must 
be  admitted  as  some  palliation  for  the  alleged  want  of  feeling 
or  gratitude  in  this  particular  instance.  We  also  have  reason 
to  doubt  whether  M.  Lemontey,  the  author  of  an  /  Eloge  ’ 
on  Adrienne,  has  not  drawn  on  his  own  imagination  for  the 
picture  which  he  gives  of  her  ‘  discovering  the  hero  and 
‘  endeavouring  to  polish  the  soldier.’  ‘  She  brought  him  ac- 
‘  quainted  -with  our  language,  our  literature,  and  inspired  him 
‘  with  the  taste  for  music,  reading,  all  the  arts,  and  that  passion 
‘  for  the  theatre  which  followed  him  even  to  the  camp.  We 
*  may  say  of  the  conqueror  of  Fontenoy  and  his  beautiful 
‘  instructress,  that  she  taught  him  everything  but  war,  which  he 
‘  knew  better  than  anybody,  and  orthography,  which  he  never 
‘  knew  at  all.’  t 

Some  years  are  yet  to  elapse  before  we  find  our  hero  at  the 


*  Verses  entitled  ‘  La  Mort  de  Mademoiselle  Le  Couvreur,  celebre 
*  Actrice;’  (CEuvres.) 

7  ‘CEuvres  de  Lemontey,’ 1829.  Tome  iii.  p.  329.  M.  Alexander 
Dumas,  in  the  ‘  Confessions  de  la  Marquise,’  says  that  Adrienne  was 
poisoned  at  the  instigation  of  the  Duchess  of  Bouillon  from  jealousy 
of  the  liaison  with  Saxe,  and  died  with  her  hand  in  his  and  her 
head  on  the  shoulder  of  Voltaire !  Those  who  remember  Made¬ 
moiselle  Rachel  in  the  part  of  her  celebrated  prototype,  have  acen  a 
greater  actress  than  A^ienne. 
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head  of  armies,  and  some  intervening  passages  of  his  life  are 
too  important  to  be  passed  over,  ^though  there  seems  no 
necessity  for  accompanying  him  in  his  frequent  journeys 
between  Saxony  and  France.  Community  of  tastes  and  studies 
had  brought  about  a  close  intimacy  between  him  and  the 
Chevalier  Folard;  and  in  1732  he  followed  the  example  of 
his  friend  by  becoming  a  military  author.  In  the  course  of 
that  year,  he  composed  the  work  entitled  ‘  Mes  Reveries.’ 
Two  copies  of  what  passes  for  the  original  manuscript  are 
preserved  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Dresden,  and  the  con¬ 
cluding  words  are :  — ‘I  have  composed  this  work  in  thirteen 
‘  nights.  I  was  ill,  so  it  may  well  show  symptoms  of  fever ; 

‘  that  ought  to  be  my  excuse.  As  to  the  regularity  and 
‘  arrangement,  as  well  as  elegance  of  style,  I  have  written 
*  like  a  soldier,  and  to  dissipate  my  ennuis.  Done  in  this 
‘  month  of  December  1732.’ 

The  most  conflicting  judgments  have  been  passed  on  this 
book.  Whilst  some  have  seen  in  it  the  masterpiece  of  a  great 
tactician,  others  have  treated  it  as  the  eccentric  production  of 
a  powerful  but  irregular  mind,  whose  strength  lay  in  action 
or  in  a  kind  of  intuition  under  the  pressure  of  emergencies, 
not  in  calm  analysis  or  scientific  exposition.  The  book,  how¬ 
ever,  has  great  merits,  and  is  especially  remarkable  for  the 
clearness  and  good  sense  with  which  it  draws  the  line  between 
innovation  and  experience,  theory  and  practice,  in  the  art  of 
war  ;  an  art  which  it  had  been,  perhaps  is,  the  fashion  to  regard 
as  only  capable  of  being  taught  (if  of  being  taught  at  all)  em¬ 
pirically.  ‘  All  the  other  sciences,’  he  exclaims,  ‘  have  rules 
‘  and  principles :  war  alone  has  none.’  This  is  true  only  in  a 
limited  sense, — that  it  has  few,  if  any,  received  as  axioms; 
and  most  of  those  who  have  shone  preeminent  in  it  have  sub¬ 
mitted  to  a  steady  coiu^e  of  professional  instruction.  ‘  Cond4,’ 
says  Retz,  ‘  is  bom  a  captain ;  which  never  happened  but  to 
‘  him,  Spiuola,  and  Caesar.’  Yet  Conde  was  an  assiduous 
reader  of  military  books,  and  Cajsar  is  surely  an  ill-chosen 
example  of  a  bora  captain.  One  of  the  most  ardent  students 
of  the  ai’t  of  war  that  ever  lived  was  Napoleon. 

W  e  must  not  forget  to  state  that  shortly  before  the  composition 
of  the  ‘  Reveries,’  Maurice  made  the  acquaintance  of  Frederic 
the^  Great,  then  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  an  acquaintance 
which  soon  ripened  into  admiration  and  esteem  on  both  sides. 
Each  invariably  mentions  the  other  as  one  of  the  most  con¬ 
summate  tacticians  of  the  age.  A  general  worthy  to  rank  not 
far  below  them,  the  Marshal  Duke  of  Berwick,  had  a  simihur 
prescience  of  Saxe’s  military  capacity  whilst  still  untried  on  a 
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fitting  arena.  On  his  arrival  in  the  camp  before  the  lines  of 
Ettling,  he  was  received  by  Berwick  with  these  words :  ‘  I 
‘  was  about  to  send  for  3,000  men,  but  you  are  as  valuable  to 
‘  me  as  such  a  reinforcement.’  He  amply  justified  this  com¬ 
mander’s  confidence.  At  a  critical  moment,  he  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  100  grenadiers,  attacked  a  troop  of  hussars,  and 
killed  their  conunandant  with  his  own  hand,  after  recei^’ing  a 
sabre-cut  on  the  head,  which  was  fortunately  blunted  or  turned 
aside  by  the  iron  guard  of  his  hat.  It  was  at  the  end  of  this 
campaign,  in  which  he  served  under  the  Due  de  Noailles,  that 
he  wrote  to  the  Minister  of  War  in  the  proud  tone  of  con¬ 
scious  superiority ; — 

‘Prince  Eugene  is  put  to  flight,  and  all  yields  to  the  glory  of 
yoar  arms.  It  is  I  who  have  cleared  the  way  for  it :  it  is  I  who 
have  found  means  of  penetrating  into  inaccessible  places,  who  have 
disposed  the  troops,  who  have  attacked,  led,  and  conquered  at  the 
head  of  your  grenadiers,  exposing  myself  to  dangers  which  still 
make  those  who  were  witnesses  of  them  tremble.  It  is  fourteen 
years  since  I  have  had  the  honour  of  being  in  the  service  of  the  King 
as  marechal-de-camp :  I  am  now  nearly  forty,  and  I  am  not  of  a  sort 
to  be  subjected  to  rules  or  to  grow  old  to  reach  steps  of  promotion.’ 

He  was  made  Lieutenant-General  in  the  French  army  in 
August  1734,  and  on  the  strength  of  this  promotion  declined 
an  offer  made  through  the  Prince  of  Liechtenstein  to  join  the 
Austrian  service  and  rely  for  rapid  advancement  on  the  friendly 
offices  of  Prince  Eugene.  His  patriotism  has  been  called  in 
question  for  serving  against  his  countrymen,  but  he  never  actu- 
jly  fought  against  Saxony,  which  alone  can  be  regarded  as  his 
native  country.  There  was  not  even  a  talk  of  a  fatherland  in 
those  days,  and  adventurers  of  his  stamp — Eugene  and  Ber¬ 
wick,  for  example — troubled  themselves  little  under  what  stan¬ 
dard  they  were  arrayed.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  in 
1741  he  wrote  to  the  Count  de  Bruhl,  then  Prime  Minister  of 
Saxony,  to  offer  to  take  the  command  of  the  Saxon  army  in  the 
then  probable  contingency  of  its  being  actively  engaged,  and 
received  for  answer,  after  six  weeks’  delay,  that  the  command 
had  been  promised  to  the  Duke  of  W eissenfels.  He  lay  under 
one  marked  disadvantage  in  France,  which  he  might  partially 
have  escaped  in  Germany.  The  princes  of  the  blood  and  the 
great  nobles  were  jealous  of  him,  and  he  was  not  made  a  Mar¬ 
shal,  or  trusted  with  the  command  in  chief  of  an  army,  until  the 
proved  incapacity  of  those  placed  over  him  seriously  threatened 
discomfiture  and  disgrace.  They  were  constantly  depreciating 
hun.  Thus  the  son  of  the  Due  de  Luynes  writes  to  his  father : 
— ‘  The  Count  de  Saxe  leads  the  French  without  precaution  or 
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*  detail  and  d  la  Tartare ;  yet  he  is  the  one  above  all  others 
‘  who  aims  most  at  what  is  great.’ 

The  taking  of  Prague  was  an  exploit  which  put  detraction 
to  shame  and  fixed  his  reputation  on  a  firm  footing.  It  was 
taken  by  a  night  attack  planned  by  him  after  personal  recon* 
noitring  the  defences  of  the  place  by  creeping  along  the  ditch. 
Near  the  principal  gate  was  a  bastion  thirty-five  feet  high,  and 
opposite  to  it  on  the  outside  a  kind  of  mound,  formed  of  the 
dirt  and  rubbish  of  the  town.  Whilst  the  bastion  was  scaled 
by  the  grenadiers,  he  was  to  post  himself  with  troops  on  this 
mound  to  attract  the  fire  of  the  garrison  ;  and  the  drawbridge 
was  to  be  simultaneously  assailed,  over  which  the  dragoons, 
which  constituted  the  chief  part  of  his  force,  were  to  rush 
as  soon  as  the  way  was  open.  The  success  was  complete, 
although  some  of  the  scaling  ladders  broke  from  the  number  of 
men  who  crowded  on  them  at  once.  A  company  of  grenadiers 
was  on  the  rampart  before  their  approach  was  discerned,  and 
they  were  rapidly  reinforced.  The  drawbridge  was  lowered, 
and  Saxe,  galloping  in  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  reached  the 
bridge  which  divides  the  town  in  two.  It  was  barricaded  and 
defended  by  cannon  and  infantry ;  but  the  officer  in  command, 
finding  that  the  Saxons  had  entered  the  other  part  of  the  city, 
and  that  he  was  about  to  be  placed  between  two  fires,  laid 
down  his  arms.  These  particulars  are  taken  from  one  of  Saxe’s 
letters  to  the  Chevalier  de  Folard,  ending  thus : — ‘  It  (Prague) 

*  was  taken  the  same  day  on  which  my  grandfather  took  it  in 
‘  1640,  and  furnishes  the  first  instance  of  a  town  being  carried 

*  in  the  nighttime,  and  sword-in-hand,  by  the  French  without 
‘  being  plundered.’ 

In  the  course  of  the  following  month  he  signally  retrieved  the 
honour  of  the  French  arms  by  rallying  a  body  of  infantry  and 
cavalry  which  had  been  driven  back  in  confusion  by  the  Aus¬ 
trian  rearguard.  After  this  exploit,  for  which  he  was  publicly 
thanked  by  the  Due  de  Broglie,  he  repaired  to  Dresden,  where 
Frederic  the  Great  arrived  soon  afterwards  in  the  hope  of  per¬ 
suading  the  King  (Maurice’s  half-brother)  to  a  more  active 
co-operation  in  the  war.  Frederic  Augustus  was  as  fond  of 
pleasure  as  his  father,  and  Bruhl,  who  inclined  towards  Austria 
and  dreaded  Prussian  aggrandisement,  calculated  on  preventing 
serious  conversation  by  a  grand  dinner,  opera,  and  ball.  The 
dangerous  topic  was  introduced  in  Maurice’s  presence  whilst  the 
royal  party  were  yet  at  table,  when  Bruhl  announced  that  the 
opera  had  begun.  ‘  Ten  kingdoms  to  conquer,’  says  Frederic, 
*  would  not  have  detained  the  King  of  Poland  a  minute  longer. 
‘  To  the  opera  they  went,  and  the  King  (of  Prussia)  obtained. 
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‘  despite  of  all  opponents,  a  final  resolution.’  *  A  Saxon  corps 
was  attached  to  the  Prussian  army,  and  was  so  roughly  handled 
within  a  month  of  its  junction  that  Maurice,  then  with  Frederic 
and  doubtless  remembering  Bruhl’s  refusal  of  the  command, 
gent  him  the  following  laconic  billet  by  way  of  despatch ; — 

*  Jigelan  (Iglan)  le  19  Fevr.  1742. 

‘  Vous  n’avez  plus  d’armee. 

‘  Maurice  de  Saxe.’ 

On  his  return  to  the  French  army  he  was  directed  to  take 
the  direction  of  the  siege  of  £gra,  which,  strong  as  it  was,  was 
surrendered  to  him  without  a  blow  after  all  his  dispositions  for 
an  assault  were  complete.  His  name  suificed  to  paralyse  the 
commander  and  the  garrison,  and  the  credit  accruing  from  the 
exploit  was  not  diminished  by  their  faint-heartedness.  The 
Emperor  Charles  VII.  caus^  a  Te  Deum  to  be  sung  in 
Frankfort  to  celebrate  the  event,  and  wrote  to  him ;  ‘  Why 
*  can’t  you  be  everywhere  ?  * 

Egra  was  taken  on  the  19th  April,  1742,  and  on  the  1st  of 
May  Maurice  had  abandoned  the  field  of  his  rapidly  culminat¬ 
ing  reputation,  and  was  on  his  way  to  St.  Petersburg  through 
Dresden.  The  ducal  crown,  which  still  retained  all  its  pristine 
attractions  for  him,  had  been  again  trailed  across  his  path. 
Eager  as  he  was  to  try  his  hand  at  governing,  he  must  have 
been  deeply  mortifietl  at  finding  that  he  had  actually  missed 
two  golden  op|)ortunities ;  that  either  of  the  two  princesses, 
to  whom  his  vagrant  and  vacillating  addresses  had  been  paid, 
could  and  probably  would  have  gratified  his  highest  ambition, 
had  he  wooed  her  as  she  may  well  have  expected  to  be  wooed, 
had  he  paid  her  the  common  compliment  of  a  semblance 
of  devotion  and  fidelity.  Anna,  on  her  accession  to  the  im¬ 
perial  throne  in  1730,  had  neither  scruple  nor  diflSculty  in 
giving  Courland  to  her  favourite,  the  Due  de  Biren,  by  birth 
a  Courland  peasant.  On  her  death  in  1840,  Biren  became 
regent  during  the  minority  of  her  great-nephew,  but  was  dis¬ 
placed  by  a  conspiracy  planned  and  executed  by  the  mother  of 
the  infant  Czar  in  November  1741 ;  whose  supremacy  lasted 
rather  more  than  a  year,  during  which  she  caus^  her  brother- 
in-law,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  to  be  elected  Duke  of  Cour¬ 
land.  On  the  6th  of  December  1741,  another  conspiracy  broke 
out,  resulting  in  the  expulsion  of  the  regent,  the  dethronement 
of  her  son,  and  the  accession  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth.  The 

*  ‘  CEuvres  Posthumes,’  voL  i.  p.  226.  Dr.  von  Weber  adds  that  the 
opera  was  Papirio. 
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Duke  of  Brunswick  fell  with  his  patroness,  and  Courland  was 
once  again  at  the  disposal  of  Bussia ;  Poland  not  being  strong 
enough  to  lay  hands  on  it 

Maurice  had  a  jww^erful  friend  at  the  court  of  the  new  Czarina 
in  the  French  Ambassador,  the  Marquis  de  la  Chetardie,  who 
thought  that  her  youthful  preference  would  revive  and  plead 
powerfully  for  him.  La  Chetardie  was  renowmed  for  the  splen¬ 
dour  of  his  entertaimnents,  and  the  very  evening  of  Maurice’s 
arrival  he  gave  a  magnificent  supper  to  introduce  him  to  the 
most  considerable  persons  of  the  court.  The  next  morning  he 
was  presented  to  the  Czarina,  who,  at  a  masked  ball  the  same 
evening,  danced  the  second  contredanse  with  him.  The  next 
day  but  one  La  Chetardie  gave  a  dinner  in  his  honour,  to 
which  she  came  in  her  riding  habit,  and  remained  a  large  part 
of  the  evening.  A  series  of  festi^ties  ensued,  some  of  them 
strikingly  characteristic  of  the  period  and  the  place.  On  the 
18th  June,  the  Chamberlain  Woronzow  gave  a  dinner  which 
was  prolonged  till  nine  in  the  evening ;  then  the  whole  party 
mounted  on  horseback  to  accompany  the  Czarina,  who  rode 
through  the  illuminated  streets  in  a  riding-habit.  A  terrible 
rain  was  pouring  dowm,  but  no  one  wore  a  cloak.  Towards 
midnight  the  party,  wetted  to  the  skin,  paid  a  short  visit  to  the 
Krendin,  where  she  show'ed  the  Count  the  coronation  ornaments 
and  other  state  jewels.  Then  they  mounted  again  to  ride  to 
La  Chetardie’s  palace,  in  front  of  which  was  a  magnificently 
illiuuinated  fancy  building  with  two  fountains  of  red  and  white 
wine.  Here  a  grand  supper  was  served,  and  ‘  it  was  nearly  six 
‘  in  the  morning,’  pyrites  a  guest,  ‘  when  her  Majesty,  putting 
‘  the  sun  to  shame  by  her  beauty,  retired  highly  j)leased.’ 
Another  week  was  spent  in  the  same  manner,  and  then 
Maurice  got  for  answer,  communicated  through  the  Chancellor, 
that  the  Czarina,  anxious  that  the  Courlanders  should  retain 
their  ancient  rights,  could  not  interfere  in  his  favour,  although 
she  would  not  act  against  him. 

The  sole  advantage  he  gained  by  his  journey  was  the  sense 
of  his  value  produced  by  his  absence,  during  which  the  French 
army  underwent  a  series  of  reverses.  Soon  after  his  re¬ 
joining  it.  Count  Poniatowski  writes : — ‘  I  have  never  seen 
‘  an  army  so  badly  managed  as  this ;  if  the  Count  de  Saxe, 
‘  who  is  obliged  to  think  of  everything,  were  taken  from  us,  I 
‘  do  not  know  what  would  become  of  us.’  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  campaign,  an  apartment  in  Versailles  was  assigned  to 
him,  and  the  King  held  long  consultations  with  him  in  the 
presence  of  D’Argenson,  the  Minister  of  War.  The  first  time 
he  went  to  the  theatre  at  Paris  he  was  received  with  accla- 
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madons.  Yet  neither  popular  nor  royal  favour  could  over¬ 
come  the  corrupt  influences  about  the  court.  After  a  high 
command  had  actually  been  assigned  to  him,  D’Argenson, 
trembling  for  his  place,  was  induced  to  give  it  to  the  Prince 
de  Conti.  ‘  That,’  wrote  the  Saxon  minister,  ‘  is  the  secret 
‘  motive  which  has  actuated  M.  d’Argenson.  Such  at  present 
‘  is  the  situation  of  the  Court  of  France.’ 

The  management  of  a  hazardous  enterprise,  requiring  extra¬ 
ordinary  capacity  and  interfering  with  no  conventional  claims, 
could  be  confided  to  him  without  exciting  jealousy.  Accord¬ 
ingly  he  was  named  to  the  command  of  the  troops  (10,000) 
which  were  to  accompany  Charles  Edward  in  1744  on  his 
meditated  descent  in  England.  A  storm  interrupted  the  dis- 
embarcation :  the  wind  (as  the  Coimt  remarked)  was  decidedly 
not  Jacobite:  the  English  fleet  hove  in  sight,  and  the  expedition 
was  eventually  abandoned.  The  King,  warmly  pressed  by 
Broglie  and  Noallles,  took  advantage  of  this  occasion  to  confer 
the  long-delayed  baton  of  Marshal,  with  the  reservation  of  a 
privilege  or  two,  not  affecting  the  military  grade,  on  account 
of  his  religion,  which,  it  is  said,  he  would  willingly  have 
changed  could  he  have  done  so  without  the  suspicion  of  an 
interested  motive.  In  the  ensuing  campaign  he  commanded 
the  covering  army,  whilst  the  main  army,  nominally  under  the 
King  in  person,  and  really  under  Noailles,  undertook  the  siege 
of  several  strong  places.  The  campaign  was  prosperous,  although 
not  marked  by  any  signal  success,  and  Voltaire,  referring  to  the 
new  Marshal’s  share  in  it,  says  : — 

‘  To  encamp  and  decamp  apropos,  to  cover  his  country,  to  subsist 
his  army  at  the  expense  of  the  enemy,  to  advance  to  their  ground 
when  they  were  on  the  country  to  be  defended  and  force  them  to 
retrace  their  steps, — to  render  strength  useless  by  skill — this  is  what 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  military  art,  and  this 
is  what  Marshal  Saxe  did  from  the  beginning  of  August  till  No¬ 
vember  (1744).’ 

When  the  time  approached  for  opening  the  campaign  of 
1745,  the  campaign  of  Fontenoy,  the  national  call  for  Marshal 
Saxe  was  as  loud  and  unanimous  as  that  for  Sir  Charles  Napier 
after  the  disaster  of  Cabul,  or  for  Lord  Clyde  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Indian  mutiny,  but  his  health  excited  the  most  lively 
apprehensions.  ‘  So  high  an  idea,’  wrote  the  Saxon  minister, 
‘  is  entertained  of  the  capacity  and  experience  of  the  Marshal, 
‘  that  people  are  generally  convinced  that  the  loss  of  this 
‘  general  would  be  a  misfortune  for  France  in  the  present 
‘  circumstances,  as  she  has  scarcely  any  capable  of  replacing 
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*  him  amongst  the  quantity  of  general  officers  with  whom  the 

*  kingdom  swarms.’  He  showed  symptoms  of  dropsy,  and 
when,  on  his  preparing  to  start  for  Flanders,  Voltaire  asked 
him  how  he  could  set  out  in  such  a  state  of  weakness,  he 
made  the  memorable  reply ;  ‘  II  ne  s’agit  pas  de  vivre, 

*  de  partin’*  Yet  such  was  his  want  of  self-restraint  that 
an  entire  coach-load  of  his  seraglio,  as  usual,  formed  part  of 
his  equipage ;  and  his  physician,  Senac,  was  driven  to  the 
strange  expedient  of  getting  sentinels  placed  round  his  quarters, 
with  strict  orders  to  deny  admission  to  all  persons  of  the 
female  sex.  He  was  tapped  soon  after  his  arrival  in  camp,  and 
being  too  ill  to  mount  on  horseback,  was  obliged  to  be  carried 
about  in  a  carriage  of  basket-work,  in  which,  surrounded  by 
his  staff,  he  passed  the  night  preceding  the  battle  of  Fontenoy. 

Marshal  Saxe’s  campaigns  and  battles  from  1745  to  his 
death  form  a  prominent  part  of  the  history  of  Europe,  and 
have  been  repeatedly  described  in  detail.!  But  his  share  in  the 
glories  of  Fontenoy  has  been  unduly  diminished  by  the  most 
popular  writer  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  there  are  still 
doubts  regarding  it  which  require  to  be  cleared  up.  Voltaire’s 
account  is  that  the  English  were  carrying  all  before  them ;  that 
charge  after  charge  had  been  tried  in  vain ;  that  the  battle  was 
given  up  for  lost ;  that  the  Marshal  was  taking  measures  to 
secure  the  retreat;  and  that  a  disorderly  council  was  held 
in  the  King’s  presence,  who  was  adjured,  on  the  part  of  the 
Marshal  and  in  the  name  of  France,  not  to  expose  himself 
further.  The  historian  continues  in  these  words : — 

‘  The  Due  de  Richelieu,  Lieutenant-General,  and  serving  as  aide- 
de-camp  of  the  King,  came  up  at  this  moment.  He  had  just  been 
reconnoitring  the  English  column  near  Fontenoy.  Having  thus 
gone  to  every  side  without  being  wounded,  he  presents  himself  out 
of  breath,  sword  in  hand,  and  covered  with  dust.  “  What  news  do 
you  bring  us ? ”  said  tbe  Marshal ;  “  What  do  you  advise ? ”  “My 
news,”  said  the  Due,  “  is  that  the  battle  is  gained  if  you  wish ;  and 
my  advice  is  that  you  instantly  bring  four  guns  to  bear  on  the 
front  of  the  column  ;  whilst  this  artillery  is  shaking  it,  the  House¬ 
hold  (Maison  du  Roi)  and  the  other  troops  will  surround  it :  we 

*  This  anecdote  rests  on  better  authority  than  the  great  majority 
of  historic  mots,  being  related  by  Voltaire  in  his  *  Precis  du  Sifecle 
*de  Louis  XV.’ cap.  15.  But  the  same  reply  had  been  attributed  to 
Pompey ;  and  there  is  a  line  in  Berenice  which  may  also  have 
suggested  it — 

‘  Mais  il  ne  s’agit  pas  de  vivre,  il  faut  rfegner.’ 

f  As  to  Fontenoy,  see  Mr.  Carlyle’s  ‘  History  of  Frederic  the 

*  Great,’  vol.  iv.  p.  121 ;  and  Earl  Stanhope’s  ‘  History  of  England 

*  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,’  vol.  iii.  p.  293. 
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must  fall  upon  them  comtne  des  fourageurs.”  The  King  was  the  first 
who  assented  to  this  idea.  Twenty  persons  set  off".  The  Due  de 
Pequigny,  afterwards  Due  de  Cbaulnes,  goes  to  direct  the  pointing 
of  the  four  guns ;  they  are  placed  opposite  the  English  column. 
The  Due  de  Richelieu  gallops  on  the  part  of  the  King  to  put  the 
household  troops  in  motion.  Prince  de  Souhise  gets  together  his 
gendarmes ;  the  Due  de  Chaulnes  his  light  horse  :  all  form  and 
march,’  &c. 

According  to  the  same  authority,  the  Due  de  Biron  took 
upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  countermanding  the  Marshal’s 
o^er  to  the  right  wing  to  withdraw  for  the  purpose  of  covering 
the  retreat ;  and,  in  fact,  if  this  version  (which  is  substantially 
adopted  by  the  most  eminent  writers,  including  Earl  Stanhope 
and  Mr.  Carlyle)  is  to  be  credited,  riie  Marshal  had  about  as 
much  to  do  with  the  movements  which  decided  the  day  as 
Marshal  Beresford  with  the  victorious  advance  of  the  Fusilier 
Brigade  at  Albuera.  Prose  was  deemed  too  weak  to  pay  a 
fitting  tribute  to  Richelieu:  his  alleged  exploit  is  embalmed 
by  the  same  pen  in  poetry  : — 

*  Je  ne  veux  pas  que  I’univers 
Vous  croie  un  grave  personnago 
Apr^s  ce  jour  de  Fontenoi ; 

Ou,  couvert  de  sang  et  de  poudre, 

On  vous  vit  ramener  la  foudre 
Et  la  victoire  a  votre  roi.*  * 

After  describing  the  defeat  of  the  column,  which  he  greatly 
exaggerates,  for  it  retired  in  order,  Voltaire  adds : — 

‘In  the  middle  of  this  triumph  the  Marshal  had  himself  carried 
to  the  King  :  he  had  just  strength  enough  to  embrace  his  knees  and 
to  utter  these  precise  words :  “  Sire,  I  have  lived  long  enough  : 
I  wished  to  live  out  this  day  to  see  your  Majesty  victorious.  You 
see  on  what  battles  hang.”  The  King  raised  him  and  embraced  him 
tenderly.  He  (the  Marshal)  told  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  “  I  shall 
never  forget  the  important  service  you  have  done  me.”  He  spoke 
in  the  same  manner  to  the  Due  de  Biron.  He  told  the  King, 
“  Sire,  I  must  reproach  myself  with  one  fault.  I  should  have 
placed  another  redoubt  between  the  wood  of  Barri  and  Fontenoy  ; 
but  I  did  not  believe  that  there  were  generals  bold  enough  to  risk 
the  passage  at  this  point.”  ’ 

The  essential  part  of  the  statement  rests  on  a  letter  from  the 
Marquis  d’Argenson  to  Voltaire  the  day  after  the  battle: — 

‘  Your  friend,  M.  de  Richelieu,  is  a  genuine  Bayard  :  it  is  he  who 
gave  and  executed  the  counsel  to  attack  the  infantry  comme 

*  In  Voltaire’s  ‘  Poeme  de  Fontenoy,’  also,  the  Due  de  Richelieu 
is  the  hero  of  the  day. 
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chasseurs  ou  comme  des  fourageurs,  pell-mell,  hand  down,  the  arm 
shortened,  masters,  valets,  officers,  cavalry,  infantry,  all  together. 
This  Frencli  vivacity,  of  which  so  much  is  said,  nothing  resists  it : 
it  was  the  affair  of  ten  minutes  to  gain  the  battle  by  this  hotu 
secrete.' 

Nothing  is  said  of  the  four  guns,  and  the  credit  of  telling 
where  they  were  when  the  Marshal  was  looking  about  for 
artillery,  is  due  to  a  subaltern. 

Now  the  battle  was  fought  on  the  1 1th  of  May,  and  a  full 
official  account  of  it  is  contained  in  a  despatch  from  the 
Marshal  himself,  dated  Camp  before  Toumay,  May  13th,  to  the 
Minister  of  War.  From  this  it  a])pears  that  all  fell  out  very 
nearly  as  he  had  anticipated ;  that  the  victory  was  the  result  of 
a  preconceived  plan ;  that  he  never  despaired  of  the  result ; 
and  that  all  the  decisive  movements  were  in  pursuance  of  his 
personal  orders  adapted  to  the  emergency.  The  notion  that 
he  adopted  as  a  happy  hit  the  alleged  suggestion  of  Richelieu 
to  attack  like  foragers  or  sportsmen — that  is,  without  regard  to 
order — is  preposterous.  His  distinct  directions  to  the  troops 
preparatory  to  the  grand  effort  were  to  charge  together  and 
charge  home. 

‘  Seeing  our  infantry  (thus  runs  the  despatch),  the  household 
{Maison  du  Roi),  the  carabiniers,  and  a  great  part  of  the  cavalry 
much  discomfited  by  the  different  charges  they  had  made  uselessly 
against  this  English  infantry,  I  went  to  look  for  the  carabiniers,  and 
told  them  that  they  must  make  a  last  effort,  that  the  preceding 
charges  had  not  succeeded  because  they  had  advanced  with  too 
much  vivacity,  and  had  not  given  time  to  the  different  reserves  that 
I  had  on  my  left  to  reach  this  closely-formed  battalion,  which  gave 
the  English  time  to  repulse  one  attack  after  the  other,  and  that  it 
was  necessary  to  make  the  effort  at  the  same  time.  Monseigneur  the 
Dauphin  asked  my  permission  to  charge  at  the  head  of  the  household. 
Judge,  Sir,  of  the  uneasiness  such  a  presence  may  occasion  a  general. 
In  short,  everything  succeeded  beyond  our  hopes.’ 

The  most  vivid  picture  of  the  charge  is  given  by  Espagnac 

‘  Alarshal  Saxe  had  ordered  that  the  cavalry  should  touch  the 
English  with  the  breasts  of  their  horses  :  he  was  well  obeyed.  The 
officers  of  the  chamber  charged  pell-mell  with  the  guards  and  the 
mousquetaires  ;  the  King’s  pages  were  there  sword  in  hand ;  there 
was  so  exact  an  equality  of  time  and  courage,  so  unanimous  an 
impression  of  the  checks  they  had  received, — so  perfect  a  concert, — 
the  cavalry  sabre  in  hand,  the  infantry  with  bayonets  fixed, — that 
the  English  column  was  shattered  to  pieces  and  disappeared.’ 

When  it  is  asked  why  the  prior  isolated  charges  w^ere  per¬ 
mitted,  Espagnac,  who  was  present  and  in  the  Marshal’s 
confidence,  is  ready  with  the  reply : — 
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1  ‘  So  long  as  the  enemy  had  not  taken  Fontenoy  or  the  redoubt, 

I  his  successes  in  the  centre  were  disadvantageous,  being  without  a 
point  of  support.  The  further  he  advanced,  the  more  he  exposed 
his  troops  to  be  taken  in  flank  by  the  French  he  left  behind.  It 
;  was  then  essential  to  restrain  him  by  repeated  charges ;  too  feeble, 

'  it  is  true,  to  promise  a  great  efiect,  but  gaining  time  for  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  general  attack  on  which  the  victory  depended.’ 

Espagnac  also  states  that  the  Count  de  Loewendal,  who 
held  an  important  command,  rode  up  to  Saxe  at  the  critical 
;  moment,  and  comprehending  the  plan  and  situation  at  a  glance, 
exclaimed :  ‘  This  is  a  grand  day  for  the  King,  Marshal ; 

‘  those  fellows  there  cannot  escape  him.’  The  Marshal  pro¬ 
bably  never  calculated  on  the  firmness  and  dogged  intrepidity 
[|  with  which  the  English,  denuded  of  support  by  the  backward¬ 
ness  of  the  Austrians  and  Dutch,  pushed  forward  to  a  position 
I  not  much  unlike  that  of  the  light  cavalry  brigade  at  Balaclava ; 

4  and  he  had  just  ground  for  apprehension  lest  a  panic  should 

I  seize  the  officers  or  courtiers  about  the  King ;  whom  for  this 

I  reason  he  was  most  anxious  to  remove.  According  to  Loss,  the 

'  Saxon  minister,  who  had  his  information  fresh  from  the  fountain- 

;  head,  the  Due  de  Noailles,  commander-in-chief  in  the  cam¬ 

paigns  of  1743  and  1744,  elicited  a  sharp  expression  of  impa¬ 
tience  from  Saxe  by  speaking  of  the  battle  as  lost;  and  the 
Due  de  Biron’s  interference  obviously  arose  from  a  misunder¬ 
standing  of  the  plan.  We  know,  at  all  events,  that  a  change  in 
the  position  of  some  troops  led  to  a  murmured  exclamation 
amongst  the  royal  suite :  ‘  The  Marshal  is  ill ;  his  health  is 
‘  failing ;  his  brain  is  getting  confused.’  Louis  went  straight 
to  him,  and  in  a  loud  clear  voice  addressed  him  thus  :  ‘  Mar- 
‘  shal,  when  I  confided  to  you  the  command  of  my  army,  I 
‘  meant  that  every  one  should  obey  you :  I  will  be  the  first  to 
‘  set  the  example.’  The  Marshal,  speaking  of  the  King,  says 
in  his  despatch  : — 

‘  He  did  not  disturb  my  operations  by  any  order  opposed  to  mine, 
which  is  what  is  most  to  be  feared  from  the  presence  of  a  monarch 
surrounded  by  a  court,  which  often  sees  things  differently  from  what 
they  are.  In  short,  the  King  was  present  during  the  whole  affair 
and  never  wished  to  retire,  although  many  opinions  were  for  that 
course  during  the  whole  of  the  action.* 

To  this  may  be  added  the  conclusive  testimony  of  the  King’s 
private  letter  to  Cardinal  Tencin,  a  copy  of  which  was  sent  to 
Dresden  by  Loss : — 

‘  We  owe  the  victory  we  have  just  gained  to  the  good  dispositions 
of  the  Marshal  de  Saxe.  He  has  taught  us  valuable  lessons,  if  we 
are  willing  to  profit  by  them,  but  I  fear  he  will  not  be  our  teacher 
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long,  if  he  remains  in  his  present  state.  It  would  be  an  irreparable 
loss  for  us,  which  I  should  sustain  with  regret,  above  all  because 
I  should  not  be  able  to  reward  the  great  services  he  has  done 
us.’ 

He  was  blamed  for  not  turning  the  defeat  into  a  rout,  and 
it  appears  from  the  despatch  already  quoted,  that,  seeing  the 
English  cavalry  advancing  to  support  their  infantry,  he  halted 
his  troops  a  hundred  paces  from  his  battle-ground.  His  very 
words  are :  ‘  As  we  had  enough  of  it,  I  thought  only  of  restoring 

*  order  amongst  the  troops  engaged  in  the  charge.’ 

The  battle  of  Fontenoy  decided  not  only  the  surrender  of 
Tournay,  which  it  was  fought  to  relieve,  but  that  of  Ghent, 
Oudenarde,  Bruges,  Ostend.  Yet  this  series  of  successes,  al¬ 
though  honours  and  rewards  were  lavished  on  him,  did  not  pro¬ 
tect  him  from  misrepresentation  and  slander.  He  was  accused 
of  playing  into  the  hands  of  Austria  by  neglecting  Germany  for 
the  Low  Countries ;  and  his  old  rival,  the  Prince  de  Conti, 
succeeded  in  getting  the  appointment  of  Generalissimo  over  his 
head,  which  induct  Saxe  to  exclaim  to  Valfons*:  ‘France 
‘  is  the  country  of  falsehood,  and  gratitude  for  services  per- 

*  formed  does  not  habitually  reside  in  it.’  This  nomination, 
fortunately  for  France,  did  not  include  the  command  of  the 
army  in  the  field,  which  was  continued  to  the  Marshal ;  and  in 
the  campaign  of  1746,  he  fought  and  won  the  battle  of 
Raucourt.  The  first  announcement  of  his  intention  to  fight 
and  win  it  was  made  at  his  camp  theatre  the  day  before ;  these 
lines  being  sung  or  recited  by  way  of  epilogue : — 

‘Domain  bataille,  jour  de  gloire. 

Quo  dans  les  fastes  de  I’liistoire, 

Triomphe  encore  le  nom  FraD9ai3, 

Digne  d’eternelle  memoire.’ 

A  troop  of  actors  was  a  regular  part  of  his  equipage. 
Writing  to  the  director  Favart,  he  says: — ‘Do  not  believe 
‘  that  I  regard  it  as  a  simple  object  of  amusement ;  it  enters 
‘  into  my  political  views,  and  into  the  plan  of  my  military 
‘  operations.’  Favart  owed  his  appointment  to  his  wife,  a 
handsome  woman  who  acted,  sang,  and  danced  to  admiration; 
and  was  told  his  services  were  no  longer  wanted  when  he  pre¬ 
sumed  to  join  his  illustrious  employer’s  suite  without  her. 
Following  the  example  of  la  belle  Gabrielle  in  this  respect, 
Madame  Favart,  for  some  time  at  all  events,  preferred  her 
husband’s  affection  and  her  reputation  to  all  that  a  hero  and 

*  Souvenirs  du  Marquis  de  Valfons.  Paris :  1860.  Valfons  was 
on  his  staff  and  much  trusted  by  him. 
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conqueror  could  lay  at  her  feet,  and  only  yielded  (if  she  did 
yield)  to  measures  of  coercion,  as  indefensible  as  those  which 
Heniy  IV.  was  not  ashamed  to  employ  in  a  similar  dilemma. 
She  was  arrested  at  Luneville,  where  she  had  come  to  meet 
Favart,  and  was  carried  to  the  Ursuline  convent,  where  she 
was  detained  some  time,  and  then  exiled  to  Issoudin.  The 
Marshal  threw  the  blame  of  these  persecutions  uix)n  the  pious 
people  of  the  Court ;  but  he  alone,  as  the  object  of  them  had 
good  grounds  for  belie\’ing,  was  the  cause.* 

Before  winning  the  battle  of  Raucourt,  which  was  not 
followed  up,  he  bad  added  Brussels  to  his  other  conquests ; 
and  it  was  on  his  way  from  this  city  to  Paris  that  passing 
through  Peronne,  his  carriage  was  stopped  by  the  custom¬ 
house  officers.  ‘  Que  faites  vous,  canaille?’  exclaimed  their 
chief ;  ‘  Les  lauriers  sont-ils  contrebands  ?  ’ 

Another  compliment  paid  him  about  this  time  was  an  offer 
of  a  seat  in  the  Academy,  which  he  had  the  good  sense  to 
refuse. 

The  third  act  in  the  bloody  trilogy  which  immortalises  his 
name  (to  borrow  the  expressions  of  a  French  biographer)  was 
the  battle  of  Lawfeld,  fought  on  the  2nd  of  July,  1747, 
where,  as  at  Fontenoy,  the  English  bore  the  brunt,  and  were 
left  unsupported  by  their  allies.  The  village,  held  by  10,000 


*  The  true  character  of  this  tran.«action  appears  from  a  publica¬ 
tion  not  mentioned  by  Dr.  von  Weber,  entitled :  Manuscrit  Troure 
a  La  Bastille  Concemant  deux  Lettres-de- Cachet  lachees  contre 
Mademoiselle  de  Chantilly  et  M.  Favart,  par  le  Marechal  de  Saxe. 
Paris:  1789.  Tlie  manuscript  is  a  report  addressed  to  the  Marshal 
by  the  exempt  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  lettres-de-cachet, 
dated  March  23,  1750,  and  signed  with  his  name,  Meusnier.  The 
pamphlet  also  contains  four  or  five  letters  from  the  lady  to  the 
Marshal,  with  his  replies,  during  the  period  of  her  detention,  No¬ 
vember  and  December  1749.  She  thanks  him  for  past  kindness 
and  liberality,  but  expresses  a  fixed  determination  not  to  purchase 
her  release  by  compliances  which  her  conscience  and  religion  con¬ 
demn.  He  tells  her  in  words  that  her  persecutors  are  ‘  une  bande 
*  de  devots  que  Von  n’a  pas  voulu  me  nommer;'  but  gives  her  clearly 
to  understand  that  she  herself  is  the  mistress  of  her  destiny.  She 
was  eventually  set  at  liberty  on  his  application. 

The  exempt's  report  contains  a  description  of  her  which  does  not 
confirm  the  tradition  of  her  charms : — ‘  Elle  est  agee  de  vingt-deux 
‘  k  vingt-trois  ans,  petite,  roalfaite,  seche,  les  cheveux  bruns,  le 
‘  nez  4cras6,  les  yeux  vifs,  la  peau  assez  blanche,  enjouee  par  caprice, 
‘  minaudibre,  fourbe  et  dissimul^e  :  elle  chante  et  danse  passableiuent 
‘  bien.’  Her  paternal  name  was  Cabaret  Durancoray,  and  it  is 
doubted  whether  she  was  married  to  Favart. 
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English  and  Hanoverians,  was  the  key  of  the  position;  and 
when  the  first  attack  of  the  French  was  repulsed,  the  Marshal 
turned  to  Valfons : — ‘  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  this  ?  We  are 

*  beginning  badly ;  the  enemy  keeps  his  ground.’  ‘  Monsieur 
‘  the  Marshal,’  replied  Valfons,  who  reports  the  colloquy,  ‘you 
‘  were  dying  at  Fontenoy,  you  beat  them;  convalescent  at 
‘  Raucourt,  they  were  beaten  again ;  you  are  too  well  to-day 
‘  to  fail  in  crushing  them.’  The  second  attack  being  equally 
unsuccessful,  the  Marshal  in  person  rallied  his  troops  for  the 
third,  and  led  them  to  within  twenty  paces  of  the  village, 
whdre  he  jwinted  out  to  their  commander  the  precise  point 
where  they  were  to  break  in.  ‘  Both  commanders,’  says  Earl 
Stanhope,  ‘  showed  high  ])ersonal  gallantry  in  the  foremost 
‘  ranks ;  the  Marshal  being  once  nearly  taken  ])risoner,  and 
‘  the  Duke  (of  Cumberland)  also  once  mixed  up  with  a 
‘  squadron  of  French  horse.’  Valfons  also  relates  that  when, 
towards  the  end  of  the  battle,  Saxe  was  about  to  order  a 
charge  of  cavalry,  he  found  at  the  head  of  the  first  squadron 
he  ajtproached  a  pale,  thin  officer,  and  whispered  to  Valfons, 
with  a  laugh :  ‘  Let  us  look  for  another ;  this  one  will  bring  us 

*  l*atl  luck.’  The  next  was  a  stout,  ruddy-faced  man,  to  whom 
Saxe  immediately  gave  the  order,  crying  out,  ‘  Ah,  this  is 
‘  my  man !  ’ 

As  usual,  he  was  blamed  for  not  improving  the  victory,  and 
with  justice,  for  Valfons  says:  ‘He  proved  to  me  that,  not 
‘  wishing  to  finish  the  war,  he  ought  only  to  gain  battles  by 
‘  halves.’  In  another  place  he  says :  ‘  The  Marshal  was,  like 
‘  all  generals,  too  great  in  time  of  war  to  desire  peace  and 
‘  secure  it  by  too  decisive  successes.’  The  Duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough  fell  under  the  same  suspicion ;  and  the  temptations 
are  certainly  great.  When  peace  was  signed  in  October  1748, 
the  Marshal  dropped  from  military  governor  of  all  the  con¬ 
quered  places  in  the  Netherlands  with  10,000  louis-d’or  a 
month,  and  conunander-in-chief  of  a  victorious  army,  into  a 
retired  officer  on  a  |)ension  and  allowances.  It  is  true  that  these 
were  on  a  wholly  unexceptionable  scale  of  liberality,  enabling 
him  to  maintain  a  princely  hospitality  and  indulge  his  j)eculiar 
fancies  to  his  heart’s  desire.  A  single  fete  which  he  gave  in 
honour  of  the  Princess  de  Sens  at  Chambord  cost  him  400,000 
livres :  he  built  and  maintained  a  hospital  and  a  theatre, 
and  kept  two  tables,  one  of  eighty  and  one  of  sixty  covers. 
But  he  longetl  for  his  occupation  gone,  for  the  pomp  and  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  his  glorious  trade  as  well  as  for  its  solid  per¬ 
quisites,  and  he  could  not  refrain  from  sighing  out,  ‘  Peace  is 
‘  concluded,  and  we  are  about  to  fall  into  oblivion:  we  are 
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‘  like  cloaks ;  no  one  thinks  of  us  unless  when  it  threatens 
‘  rain.’ 

In  this  state  of  restlessness,  no  project  was  too  wild,  pro¬ 
dded  it  offered  a  fresh  field  of  action  on  a  grand  scale.  At 
one  time  he  thought  of  improving  on  the  design  of  the  Marquis 
de  Langalliere,  hy  building  a  throne  for  himself  in  Madagascar ; 
at  another,  of  colonising  and  ruling  one  of  the  Antilles,  of 
which  he  obtained  a  grant.  It  has  been  confidently  stated 
that  he  was  by  turns  on  the  point  of  contesting  Corsica  with 
King  Theodore,  and  of  assembling  the  Jews  of  Central  America 
with  the  view  of  becoming  their  king.  The  year  before  his 
death  he  petitioned  Louis  XV.  (seemingly  without  result)  to 
grant  him  the  apjKjintments,  rank,  and  honours  enjoyed  by 
princes  of  sovereign  houses  established  in  the  kingdom. 

The  manner  in  which  his  forced  leisure  was  occupied  may 
be  inferred  from  the  Marquis  d’Argenson’s  summary  of  his 
tastes :  ‘  II  n’aime  que  la  guerre,  le  mecanisme  et  les  heautes 
‘  faciles.’  In  reference  to  the  last,  ^ladame  de  Pompadour 
wrote  to  him  after  the  battle  of  Lawfeld : — ‘  They  say, 

‘  Marshal,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  operations  and  fatigues  of 
‘  war,  you  still  find  time  to  make  love.  I  am  a  woman,  and 
‘  do  not  blame  you :  love  creates  heroes  and  makes  them 
‘  sages'  When  she  was  seen  walking  with  him,  a  bystander 
called  out,  ‘  There  goes  the  King’s  sword  and  the  sheath.’  In 
whatever  sense  she  meant  the  word  sages,  her  maxim  was  not 
applicable  to  her  illustrious  friend,  whose  love  (if  it  deserved 
the  name)  impaired  both  his  reputation  and  his  constitution,  and 
caused  or  accelerated  his  death.  One  of  his  later  liaisons  has 
become  celebrated  by  its  fruit.  From  his  daughter  by  an 
opera-singer,  descends  the  far-famed  Georges  Sand  (Madame 
Dudevant),  who  records  the  fact  in  her  ‘  History  of  my  Life.’ 
He  Avas  endowed  by  nature  with  the  physical  advantages  of  his 
father,  whose  feats  of  strength  he  Avas  wont  to  emulate ;  but 
Madame  de  Pompadour  says  that,  ‘  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life, 

‘  he  was  an  ambulatory  corpse  {cadavre  ambulant),  of  which 
‘  there  remained  nothing  but  the  name.’  He  A\  as  reduced  to  this 
state  by  excesses ;  hut  he  died  suddenly  of  a  fever,  on  the 
30th  November,  1750,  his  last  Avords,  addressed  to  his  physician, 
Senac,  being,  ‘  You  see,  my  friend,  the  end  of  a  fine  dream ;  ’ 
or,  as  some  re|)ort,  ‘  Doctor,  life  is  but  a  dream :  mine  has 
‘  been  fine  but  short.’ 

More  than  one  striking  tribute  to  his  memory  may  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  Voltaire,  Avho  dedicated  to  him  the  ‘  Defense 
‘  du  Mondain.’  But  the  most  valuable  has  been  paid  by  a 
more  competent  judge  of  such  a  man,  by  Frederic  the  Great, 
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who  writes  in  July  1749: — ‘I  have  seen  the  hero  of  France, 
‘  this  Saxon,  this  Turenne  of  the  Age  of  Louis  XV.  I  have 
*  derived  instruction  from  his  conversation,  not  in  the  French 
‘  language,  but  in  the  art  of  war.  This  marshal  might  be  the 
‘  professor  of  all  the  generals  of  Europe.’  Yet  this  marshal, 
far  from  being  a  pedant  in  the  art,  expressly  lays  down  that, 
‘  in  war  it  is  often  necessary  to  act  by  inspiration :  if  we  were 
‘  always  obliged  to  give  a  reason  for  adopting  one  course  rather 
‘  than  another,  we  should  be  frequently  at  a  loss:  circumstances 
‘  are  felt  better  than  they  are  explained,  and  if  war  depends 
‘  on  inspiration,  there  is  no  need  of  troubling  the  oracle.’ 
Although  he  had  his  inspired  moments  when  rules  were  dis¬ 
regarded  and  caution  set  aside,  although  he  finessed  boldly  on 
occasions,  he  never  exjK)sed  his  army  to  unnecessary  risks,  and 
in  the  act  of  advancing  always  provided  for  the  retreat.  Unlike 
NajK)leon,  who  shrank  from  no  sacrifice  to  gain  his  point,  or 
Alarlborough,  who  was  accused  of  ex}X)sing  his  troops  with  a 
view  to  the  sale  of  the  vacaut  commissions.  Marshal  Saxe  was 
chary  of  the  lives  of  his  men.  AVhen  an  officer  of  rank 
proposed  an  expedition,  saying  it  would  cost  only  eighteen 
grenadiers,  he  replied  tartly,  ‘  Onl^  eighteen  grenadiers! 
‘  eighteen  lieutenant-generals,  if  you  like !  ’  He  |)ointedly 
remarked : — ‘  I  suspect  those  officers  who  are  continually  asking 
‘  for  detachments  to  go  against  the  enemy.  They  are  generally 
‘  like  an  equestrian  statue  that  ha.s  always  one  foot  lifted  up  to 
‘  march  and  never  moves.’ 

What  was  said  of  JSIarlborough  is  equally  true  of  Saxe :  he 
never  fought  a  battle  he  did  not  win,  nor  besieged  a  place  he 
did  not  take.  If  it  be  asked  why,  with  such  qualities  and 
capacity,  so  displayed  and  recognised,  he  does  not  fill  a  more 
])rominent  place  in  the  military  Valhalla,  it  may  be  replied, 
because  these  were  exerted  for  no  elevated  object,  and  pro¬ 
duced  no  very'  memorable  or  lasting  results.  His  battles 
were  none  of  them  the  decisive  battles  of  the  world,  and  so 
far  as  posterity  is  concerned,  the  strong  places  he  took  might 
have  been  so  many  pieces  on  a  chess-board.  He  never  estab- 
lishe<l  or  u))set  a  dynasty,  won  or  saved  a  kingdom,  overran  a 
continent,  destroyed,  vindicated,  or  restored  a  nation’s  liberties. 
The  ]x)pular  instinct  which  deifies  a  Garibaldi  and  depreciates 
a  Saxe,  is  not  so  far  >vrong  u()on  the  whole.  Animated  by 
]>atriotism,  by  deep  sense  of  duty,  by  lofty  ambition,  by  religious 
enthusiasm,  or  by  any  great  cause  in  which  he  felt  an  absorbing 
interest  for  its  own  sake,  a  man  of  his  genius,  with  scope  for 
its  expansion,  might  have  changed  the  face  of  Europe.  But 
he  fought  in  gilded  fetters,  without  one  ennobling  or  generous 
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impulse,  without  a  cause,  a  country,  or  a  creed ;  he  was  a 
soldier  of  fortune,  a  superior  being  of  the  Dugald  Dalgetty 
species  at  best ;  and  acting  on  the  condottiere  principle  of  never 
enabling  his  employer  to  become  independent  of  him,  he 
clipped  the  wings  of  Victory  on  its  eagle  flight  towards  the 
loftiest  pinnacle  of  fame. 

Marshal  Saxe,  then,  cannot  be  ranged  in  the  first  class  of 
great  captains  or  conquerors,  with  Alexander,  Caesar,  Hannibal, 
Napoleon,  Frederic,  Wellington,  and  three  or  four  others 
whose  names  might  provoke  controversy.  But  he  is  entitled 
to  a  high  place  in  the  second  class,  alongside  of  Spinola,  Mon- 
tecuculi,  Wallenstein  or  Turenne;  and  his  adventurous  life, 
crowded  with  brilliant  episodes,  may  be  advantageously  studied 
as  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  period  in  which  he  flourished 
— of  its  courts  and  camps,  its  statesmen  and  warriors,  its  modes 
of  thought  and  action,  its  stage  of  political  and  intellectual 
progress,  its  manners,  morals,  and  society. 


Art.  VIII. — 1.  Robert  Browning's  Poems.  3  vols.  London  : 

1863. 

2.  Dramatis  Personce.  By  Robert  Browning.  London : 

1864. 

Tf  the  shades  of  Jeffrey  and  of  Gifford  w’ere  to  appear 
among  us  and  to  survey  the  poetic  literature  of  the  j>re- 
sent  generation,  they  would  feel  a  stern  satisfaction  and  a  self- 
gratulatory  delight  at  the  remembrance  of  the  hard-handed 
castigations  which  they  had  inflicted  on  the  young  poets  of  the 
commencement  of  this  century.  For  a  style  of  poetry  more 
at  variance  with  the  canons  of  criticism  then  recognised  than 
that  in  which  it  is  now  the  ambition  of  most  of  our  poets  to 
express  themselves,  is  hardly  conceivable.  Even  the  chief 
offenders  of  those  days  would  refuse  to  recognise  their  own 
offspring  in  many  of  the  most  belauded  poetic  flights  of  the 
present  time,  which  frequently  unite  an  affected  simplicity 
with  such  tortured,  artificial,  and  foppish  vagueness  of  ex¬ 
pression  and  fantastic  flimsiness  of  ideas,  that  it  is  generally 
a  labour  of  infinite  pain  to  extract  from  them  the  little 
meaning  they  jnjssess.  Indeed,  the  age  now  appears  to  be  ripe 
for  some  ‘  Theory  of  the  Obscure,’  which,  like  Pope’s  famous 
‘  Treatise  on  Bathos  or  the  Art  of  sinking  in  Poetry,’  might 
be  copiously  illustrated  from  the  works  of  contemporary  poets, 
and  afford  at  least  a  warning  to  the  young  aspirant  for  the 
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honours  of  verse.  For  such  a  book  Mr.  Browniing’s  volumes 
would  form  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  examples,  and  the  last 
volume  which  he  has  puhlishetl  is,  perhaps,  richer  than  any 
that  have  preceded  it  in  materials  mr  such  a  purjwse.  Yet 
much  as  we  may  lament  the  great  defects  of  expression  which 
enshroud  his  thoughts  and  distort  his  compositions,  it  were 
vain  to  deny  that  his  steady  perseverance  in  the  course  which 
he  has  chosen  has  won  at  length  for  himself  an  influence 
among  readers  of  poetry  second  only  to  that  of  the  Laureate, 
and  no  one  pretending  to  be  at  all  conversant  with  the 
literature  of  our  time  can  forbear  from  making  acquaintance 
with  and  forming  some  estimate  of  his  labours.  Every  reader 
who  glances  at  Mr.  Browming’s  volumes  however  cursorily, 
must  j)erceive  that  he  is  a  man  of  rare  accomplishments, 
with  a  singularly  original  mind  capable  of  sympathising  with 
a  multiplicity'  of  tastes  and  characters  very  far  removed  from 
every'-day  experience.  We  may  regret  that  he  has  omitted  to 
draw  from  those  sources  of  the  sublime,  the  tender,  and  the 
pathetic  which  will  ever  be  the  most  potent  means  of  touch¬ 
ing  and  purifying  the  heart,  refining  the  feelings,  and  ele¬ 
vating  the  imagination.  We  may  regret  also  the  habitual 
neglect  of  the  ordinary  canons  of  taste  and  judgment  which 
lamentably  diminishes  the  effectiveness  of  his  jwetry ;  but  Mr. 
Browning  now  lays  the  work  of  thirty  years  before  us,  and 
we  have  but  to  take  it  to  ourselves  and  to  enjoy  it  and 
understand  it  as  well  as  we  can.  For  it  is  clear  that  he  has 
so  wedded  himself  to  w'hat  is  quaint  and  obscure  in  his  forms 
of  expression  and  choice  of  subject,  that  no  change  in  these 
is  to  be  hoped  for  from  him ;  far  different  in  this  respect  from 
Mr.  Tennyson,  w'hose  last  volume  shows  a  power  of  adapta¬ 
tion  and  a  pliability  of  invention  which  even  his  strongest 
admirers  hardly  antici|)ated-  His  two  rustic  sketches,  ‘The 
‘Grandmother’  and  ‘The  Northern  Farmer,’  have  enriched 
the  language  w'ith  two  scenes  of  homely  and  rural  life  scarcely 
to  be  surpassed  in  truthfulness  and  simplicity  of  expression; 
while  his  two  tales,  ‘  Enoch  Arden  ’  and  ‘  Aylmer’s  Field,’ 
although  open  to  some  objection  as  to  the  character  and 
construction  of  the  stories,  are  yet  rare  triumphs  of  poetic 
diction,  and  in  their  chastened  strength  form  a  very  striking 
contrast  wdth  the  highly-wrought  and  fastidious  execution 
of  ‘Locksley  Hall’  and  ‘Ginone.’  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  hardly  a  fault  with  which  Mr.  Browning  has  ever  been 
charged  which  is  not,  in  the  ‘  Dramatis  Persona;,’  intensified  to 
an  extravagant  degree.  It  was  said  of  an  eminent  lawyer  that 
he  wrote  his  opinions  in  three  different  kinds  of  handwriting— 
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one  which  he  and  his  clerk  could  read,  another  which  only  he 
himself  could  decypher,  and  a  third  which  neither  he  or  any¬ 
body  could  make  out ;  and  into  similar  categories  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  parcel  out  the  jwems  of  the  ‘  Dramatis  Personae.’ 

To  form,  however,  a  proper  estimate  of  Mr.  Browning 
as  a  poet,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  dwell  exclusively  upon  this 
volume,  and  we  shall  proceed  therefore  to  pass  in  review  the 
collected  edition  of  his  works  as  last  given  to  the  public. 

‘  Paracelsus,’  published  in  1835,  was  the  first  jx)em  by  which 
]klr.  Browning  became  known  to  the  world  ;  its  reception  was 
not  unfavourable,  and  this  and  one  or  two  of  Mr.  Browning’s 
tragedies  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  perfect  of  his  produc¬ 
tions,  besides  being  the  most  ambitious  in  conception.  There 
is  nothing  particularly  original  in  the  scheme  of  ‘Paracelsus ;  ’  it 
depends  for  its  interest,  like  Faust,  Rene,  Manfred,  JacojK) 
Ortis,  Oberman,  El  inundo  diablo,  Festus,  and  a  crowd  of  lesser 
known  productions,  on  psychological  incidents  and  transforma¬ 
tions — works  which  have  their  prototypes  in  the  Book  of  Job 
and  the  Confessions  of  St.  Augustine.  The  hero  of  the  poem 
is  a  shadowy  transfiguration  of  the  notorious  doctor,  alchemist, 
and  quack  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  filled  for  a  time  the 
chair  of  physic  and  surgery  at  the  University  of  Basle,  and 
began  his  course  by  publicly  burning  in  the  amphitheatre  the 
works  of  Galen  and  Avicenna,  and  informing  his  auditory 
that  he  was  henceforth  to  hold  the  monarchy  of  science ;  one 
of  his  proper  names  was  Bombastus,  w'hich  from  the  inflated 
character  of  his  discourse  has  passed  into  modern  language, 
with  a  signification  w'hich  will  render  it  immortal.  The  ‘  Para- 
‘  celsus’  of  Mr.  Browning  is  a  very  different  character,  how'ever, 
from  the  vain  and  drunken  Swdss  empiric,  as  his  drunken¬ 
ness  becomes  converted  into  a  sentimental  attachment  to  the 
wine-cup,  and  his  familiar  demons,  one  of  whom  was  said  to 
reside  in  the  handle  of  his  sw'ord,  are  kept  for  the  most  part 
unobtrusively  behind  the  scenes.  In  the  first  division  of  the 
IK>em,  Paracelsus,  inspired  by  the  conviction  that  he  has  been 
selected  by  God  for  a  special  mission,  determines  to  go  forth 
in  search  of  knowledge, — havang  set  before  him  knowing  as  the 
great  end  of  achievement.  He  departs,  contrary  to  the  wishes 
of  his  friends,  on  a  lonely  pilgrimage  to  various  countries  to 
gather 

*  The  sacred  knowledge  here  and  there  dispersed 
About  the  world,  long  lost  or  never  found.’ 

In  reply  to  the  persuasions  of  his  friend  Festus  to  remain 
with  him  and  to  avoid  so  perilous  a  career,  he  answers — 
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‘  What  should  I 

Do,  kept  among  you  all ;  your  loves,  your  cares. 

Your  life — all  to  be  mine?  Be  sure  tliat  God 
Ne’er  dooms  to  waste  the  strength  He  deigns  impart ! 

Ask  the  gier-eagle  why  she  stoops  at  once 
Into  the  vast  and  unexplored  abyss. 

What  full-grown  power  informs  her  from  the  first, 

Why  she  not  marvels,  strenuously  beating 
The  silent  boundless  regions  of  the  sky ! 

.  .  .  .  ‘  'Tis  time 

New  hopes  should  animate  the  world,  new  light 
Should  dawn  from  new  revealings  to  a  race 
Weighed  down  so  long,  forgotten  so  long  ;  thus  shall 
The  heaven  reserved  for  us,  at  last  receive 
Creatures  whom  no  unwonted  splendours  blind, 

But  ardent  to  confront  the  unclouded  blaze 
Whose  beams  not  seldom  blessed  their  pilgrimage, 

Not  seldom  glorified  their  life  below. 

.  .  .  .  ‘  I  seemed  to  long 

At  once  to  trample  on,  yet  save  mankind. 

To  make  some  unexampled  sacrifice 
In  their  behalf,  to  wring  some  wondrous  good 
From  heaven  or  earth  for  them,  to  perish,  winning 
Eternal  weal  in  the  act :  as  who  should  dare 
Pluck  out  the  angry  thunder  from  its  cloud. 

That,  all  its  gathered  flame  discharged  on  him. 

No  storm  might  threaten  summer’s  azure  sleep  : 

Yet  never  to  be  mixed  with  men  so  much 
As  to  have  part  even  in  my  own  work,  share 
In  my  own  largess.  Once  the  feat  achieved, 

I  would  withdraw  from  their  officious  praise. 

Would  gently  put  aside  their  profuse  thanks. 

.  .  .  .  ‘  I  go  to  prove  my  soul ! 

I  see  my  way  as  birds  their  trackless  way. 

I  shall  arrive !  what  time,  what  circuit  first, 

I  ask  not :  but  unless  God  send  His  hail 
Or  blinding  fire-balls,  sleet  or  stifling  snow. 

In  some  time.  His  good  time,  I  shall  arrive  : 

He  guides  me  and  the  bird.  In  his  good  time !  ’ 

In  this  sublime  self-confidence,  with  this  contempt  of  his 
kind  and  scorn  of  help  from  all  his  forerunners,  Paracelsus 
sets  forth  in  pursuit  of  knowledge  —  though  what  kind  of 
knowledge  he  seeks  is  uncertain;  apparently  it  consists  of 
secrets,  however,  of  some  kind  which  are  to  lift  the  entire 
race  up  to  a  new  heritage  of  glory.  In  the  course  of  his 
travels  he  comes  to  Constantinople,  and  there  pauses  for  awhile, 
partly  wearied,  and  partly  to  sum  up  the  results  already  at¬ 
tained.  While  at  Constantinople,  he  falls  in  with  Aprile,  an 
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Italian  poet,  who  has  failed  in  the  search  after  love  as  the  end 
of  existence,  and  dies  before  Paracelsus  of  exhaustion  and 
suffering.  The  seemingly  invincible  confidence  of  Paracelsus 
had  already  abandoned  him  before  the  meeting  with  Aprile, 
but  a  considerable  portion  of  assurance  still  remains : — 

‘  At  worst  I  have  performed  my  share  of  the  task ; 

The  rest  is  God’s  concern ;  mine,  merely  thus. 

To  know  that  I  have  obstinately  held 
By  my  own  work . 

Crush  not  my  mind,  dear  God,  though  I  be  crushed ! 

Hold  me  before  the  frequence  of  Thy  seraphs 
And  say — “  I  crushed  him,  lest  he  should  disturb 
My  law.  Men  must  not  know  their  strength :  behold, 

Weak  and  alone,  how  he  had  raised  himself!”* 

This  superb  egotism  melts  away,  however,  before  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  Aprile,  whose  desire  of  love  has  found  vent  in  a 
{Mission  for  art,  which  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Browming  in  a 
passage  not  unworthy  of  Keats,  though  it  is  disfigured  here 
and  there  by  grotesque  and  extravagant  conceits  : — 

‘  I  would  love  infinitely,  and  be  loved. 

First :  I  would  carve  in  stone,  or  cast  in  brass. 

The  forms  of  earth.  No  ancient  hunter  lifted 
Up  to  the  gods  by  his  renown,  no  nymph 
Supposed  the  sweet  soul  of  a  woodland  tree 
Or  sapphirine  spirit  of  a  twilight  star. 

Should  be  too  hard  for  me ;  no  shepherd-king 
Regal  for  his  white  locks ;  no  youth  who  stands 
Silent  and  very  calm  amid  the  throng, 

The  right  hand  ever  hid  beneath  his  robe, 

Until  the  tyrant  pass  ;  no  lawgiver. 

No  swan-soft  woman  rubbed  with  lucid  oils. 

Given  by  a  god  for  love  of  her — too  hard ! 

Every  passion  sprung  from  man,  conceived  by  man. 

Would  I  express  and  clothe  it  in  its  right  form, 

Or  blend  with  others  struggling  in  one  form. 

Or  show  repressed  by  an  ungainly  form.  .  .  . 

And,  at  the  word,  I  would  contrive  and  paint 
Woods,  valleys,  rocks  and  plains,  dells,  sands  and  wastes. 
Lakes  which,  when  morn  breaks  on  their  quivering  bed. 
Blaze  like  a  wyvern  dying  round  the  sun. 

And  ocean-isles  so  small,  the  dog-fish  tracking 
A  dead  whale,  who  should  find  them,  would  swim  thrice 
Around  them,  and  fare  onward— all  to  hold 
The  offspring  of  my  brain.  Nor  these  alone  : 

Bronze  labyrinth,  palace,  pyramid  and  crypt. 

Baths,  galleries,  courts,  temples  and  terraces. 

Marts,  theatres,  and  wharfs — all  filled  with  men ! 
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Men  everywhere !  And  this  performed  in  turn, 

When  those  who  looked  on,  pined  to  hear  the  hopes 
And  fears  and  hates  and  loves  which  moved  the  crowd, 

I  would  throw  down  the  pencil  as  the  chisel. 

And  I  would  speak;  no  thought  which  ever  stirred 
A  human  breast  should  be  untold ;  all  passions, 

All  soft  emotions,  from  the  turbulent  stir 
Within  a  heart  fed  with  desires  like  mine. 

To  the  last  comfort  shutting  the  tired  lids 
Of  him  who  sleeps  the  sultry  noon  away 
Beneath  the  tent-tree  by  the  wayside  well : 

And  this  in  language  as  the  need  should  be. 

Now  poured  at  once  forth  in  a  burning  flow, 

Now  piled  up  in  a  grand  array  of  words. 

This  done,  to  perfect  and  consummate  all. 

Even  as  a  luminous  haze  links  star  to  star, 

I  would  supply  all  chasms  with  music,  breathing 
Mysterious  motions  of  the  soul,  no  way 
To  be  defined  save  in  strange  melodies. 

Last,  having  thus  revealed  all  I  could  love, 

Having  received  all  love  bestowed  on  it, 

1  would  die :  preserving  so  throughout  my  course 
God  full  on  me,  as  1  was  full  on  men : 

He  would  approve  my  prayer,  “  I  have  gone  through 
The  loveliness  of  life ;  create  for  me 
If  not  for  men,  or  take  me  to  Thyself, 

Eternal,  infinite  Love!”’ 

A  new  truth  burst  in  ujton  Paracelsus  from  the  ravings  of 
Aprile,  and  he  says : — 

‘  Love  me  henceforth,  Aprile,  while  I  learn 
To  love ;  and,  merciful  God,  forgive  us  both ! 

W e  wake  at  length  from  weary  dreams ;  but  both 
Have  slept  in  fairy-land :  though  dark  and  drear 
Appears  the  world  before  us,  we  no  less 
Wake  with  our  wrists  and  ankles  jewelled  still. 

L  too,  have  sought  to  know  as  thou  to  love — 

Excluding  love  as  thou  refusedst  knowledge. 

Still  thou  bast  beauty  and  I,  power.  W^e  wake : 

What  penance  canst  devise  for  both  of  us  ?  ’ 

Aprile,  however,  dies,  but  his  example  left  on  the  mind 
of  Paracelsus  an  ineffaceable  influence : — 

'  Love’s  undoing 
Taught  me  the  worth  of  love  in  man’s  estate. 

And  what  proportion  love  should  bold  with  power 
In  its  right  constitution  ;  love  preceding 
Power,  and  with  much  power,  always  much  more  love ; 
Love  still  too  straitened  in  its  present  means. 

And  earnest  for  new  power  to  set  it  free.’ 
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Paracelsus  had  yet,  however,  other  lessons  to  learn,  which 
are  the  subject  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Parts  of  the  poem;  he 
had  to  come  to  a  due  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  praise 
and  dispraise  of  his  fellow-men,  of  both  of  which  he  had  suf¬ 
ficient  exj)erience  in  his  professorial  chair  ;  and  the  haughtiness 
of  his  nature  led  him  of  itself  to  despise  men  for  the  one  and 
to  hate  them  for  the  other,  but  in  the  final  scene  on  his  death¬ 
bed  he  sees  his  error :  — 

‘  In  my  own  heart  love  had  not  been  made  wise 
To  trace  love’s  faint  beginnings  in  mankind, 

To  know  even  hate  is  but  a  mask  of  love’s, 

To  see  a  good  in  evil,  and  a  hope 
In  ill-success ;  to  sympathise,  be  proud 
Of  their  half-reasons,  faint  aspirings,  dim 
Struggles  for  truth,  their  poorest  fallacies. 

Their  prejudice  and  fears  and  cares  and  doubts ; 

Which  all  touch  upon  nobleness,  despite 
Their  error,  all  tend  upwardly  though  weak. 

Like  plants  in  mines  which  never  saw  the  sun. 

But  dream  of  him,  and  guess  where  he  may  be. 

And  do  their  best  to  climb  and  get  to  him. 

All  this  I  knew  not,  and  I  failed.’ 

He  dies  in  the  conviction  that  men  will  ultimately  recognise 
his  worth : — 

‘  If  I  stoop 

Into  a  dark  tremendous  sea  of  cloud. 

It  is  but  for  a  time ;  I  press  God’s  lamp 
Close  to  my  breast ;  its  splendour,  soon  or  late. 

Will  pierce  the  gloom :  I  shall  emerge  one  day. 

You  understand  me  ?  I  have  said  enough  ? 

Fest.  Now  die,  dear  Aureole ! 

Par.  Festus,  let  my  hand — 

This  hand,  lie  in  your  own,  my  own  true  friend ! 

Aprile !  Hand  in  hand  with  you,  Aprile ! 

Fest.  And  this  was  Paracelsus !  ’ 

We  have  stayed  somewhat  long  over  ‘  Paracelsus,’  as  it  is, 
as  we  observed,  the  most  complete  of  Mr.  Browning’s  produc¬ 
tions,  and  embodies  a  vital  truth — although  it  costs  an  effort 
to  extricate  it  from  the  obscurity  of  the  text, — for  Mr.  Brown¬ 
ing’s  diction,  if  not  so  obscure  here  as  elsewhere,  is  still  suffi¬ 
ciently  so  to  render  continuous  perusal  a  laborious  process. 
The  moral  of  the  fate  of  Paracelsus  is  expressed  in  his  own 
words : — 

‘  Let  men 

Regard  me,  and  the  poet  dead  long  ago 
Who  loved  too  rashly ;  and  shape  forth  a  third 
And  better-tempered  spirit,  warned  by  both.’ 
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The  prose  rendering  of  which  would  appear  to  be  that  the 
culture  of  science  must,  in  order  to  bear  salutary  and  lasting 
benefits  for  humanity,  be  allied  with  the  culture  of  beauty, — a 
truth  which  the  present  generation  have  especial  need  to  lay  to 
heart.  We  will  not  separate  from  this  poem  without  quoting 
two  or  three  of  the  beautiful  passages  w’hich  it  contains : — 

‘  ’T  is  only  when  they  spring  to  heaven  that  angels 
Reveal  themselves  to  you  ;  they  sit  all  day 
Beside  you,  and  lie  down  at  night  by  you. 

Who  care  not  for  their  presence,  muse  or  sleep. 

And  all  at  once  they  leave  you  and  you  know  them !  ’ 

'  ’T  is  in  the  advance  of  individual  minds 
That  the  slow  crowd  should  ground  their  expectation 
Eventually  to  follow  ;  as  the  sea 
Waits  ages  in  its  bed,  ’till  some  one  wave 
Out  of  the  multitudinous  mass,  extends 
The  empire  of  the  whole,  some  feet  perhaps 
Over  the  strip  of  sand  which  could  confine 
Its  fellows  so  long  time  :  thenceforth  the  rest, 

Even  to  the  meanest,  hurry  in  at  once, 

And  so  much  is  clear  gained.’ 

‘  My  heart !  they  loose  my  heart !  these  simple  words 
Its  darkness  pierces  which  nought  else  could  touch ; 

Like  some  dark  snake  that  force  may  not  expel 
Which  glideth  out  to  music  sweet  and  low.’ 

‘  Paracelsus  ’  was  evidently  written  with  some  consideration 
for  the  public,  and  some  fear  of  the  critics  before  his  eyes, 
which  is  more  than  be  can  asserted  of  Mr.  Browning’s  next  work, 

‘  Sordello,’  published  five  years  afterwards.  This  production 
alone  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  furnish  all  examples  for  the 
‘  Theory  of  the  Obscure,’  which  we  suggested  at  the  outset  of 
our  article.  Singularly  enough,  too,  this  appears  to  be  the  only 
piece  of  the  collection  by  the  neglect  of  which  Mr.  Browning 
feels  aggrieved.  In  a  dedication  to  one  of  his  French  critics, 
who  ap|)ears  to  have  arrived  at  the  singular  felicity  of  under¬ 
standing  ‘Sordello,’  Mr.  Browning  says  that  the  |X)em  was  written 
only  for  a  few,  but  he  counted  even  on  these  few  caring  more 
for  the  subject  than  proved  to  be  the  case,  and  he  is  still 
sanguine  enough  to  expect  a  wider  public  for  ‘  Sordello  ’  than 
it  has  yet  received. 

‘  Sordello  ’  is,  like  ‘  Paracelsus,’  a  psychological  study,  the 
history  of  the  growth  of  a  soul;  and  the  historical  deco¬ 
ration  is,  as  Mr.  Browning  informs  us,  put  in  merely  by 
way  of  background ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  decorative  part  is 
still  more  hard  to  comprehend  than  the  crabbed  metaphysics 
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and  aesthetics  which  are  wrought  up  into  the  ‘  development  of 
‘  the  soul.’  The  psychological  revolutions  and  aims  of  Sordello’s 
mind  are  so  mixed  and  matted  up  with  an  inexplicable  knot  of 
tangled  and  indistinguishable  incidents  and  personages  in  one 
of  the  darkest  periods  of  Italian  history,  that  nothing  short  of 
angelic  patience  is  required  to  make  them  out  at  all,  and  even 
when  the  story  of  ‘  Sordello’s  soul  ’  is  unravelled  from  the 
weeds  which  adhere  to  it,  there  is  little  interest  or  novelty  dis¬ 
coverable.  Like  many  other  poets,  he  doubts  whether  song 
or  action  should  be  his  aim  in  life :  in  the  first  part  of  the 
]>oem  he  is  constant  to  song — in  the  latter  jwrtion  he  forsakes 
song,  takes  to  action  and  dies,  it  is  not  clear  how,  under  the 
burden  of  it. 

A  single  passage  will  suffice  to  show  the  nature  of  the  nar¬ 
rative  and  the  peculiar  character  of  its  obscurity,  to  which  we 
confess  that  w'e  are  unable  to  give  any  meaning  whatever; —  • 

‘  Heinrich,  on  this  hand,  Otho,  Barbaross, 

Carrying  the  three  Imperial  crowns  across. 

Aix’  Iron,  Milan’s  Silver,  and  Rome’s  Gold — 

While  Alexander,  Innocent  uphold 
On  that,  each  Papal  key — but,  link  on  link, 

Why  is  it  neither  chain  betrays  a  chink  ? 

How  coalesce  the  small  and  great?  Alack, 

For  one  thrust  forward,  fifty  such  fall  back ! 

Do  the  popes  coupled  there  help  Gregory 
Alone?  Hark — from  the  hermit  Peter’s  cry 
At  Claremont,  down  to  the  first  serf  that  says 
Friedrich’s  no  liege  of  his  while  he  delays 
Getting  the  Pope’s  curse  off  him  !  The  Crusade — 

Or  trick  of  breeding  strength  by  other  aid 

Than  strength,  is  safe.  Hark — from  the  wild  harangue 

Of  Vimmercato,  to  the  carroch’s  clang 

Yonder!  The  League — or  trick  of  turning  strength 

Against  pernicious  strength,  is  safe  at  length.’ 

The  psychological  portions  of  the  poem,  in  which  ‘  Sordello  ’ 
exhibits  a  prophetic  intimacy  with  Kantian  metaphysics,  are 
plain  reading  after  such  passages  as  the  above,  and  come  as  a 
kind  of  relief;  for  though,  in  truth,  equally  unintelligible,  the 
reader  may  be  beguiled  into  thinking  he  understands  them : — 

‘  He  cast 

Himself  quite  through  mere  secondary  states 
Of  his  soul’s  essence,  little  loves  and  hates. 

Into  the  mid  deep  yearnings  overlaid 

By  these ;  as  who  should  pierce  hill,  plain,  grove,  glade. 

And  on  into  the  very  nucleus  probe 
That  first  determined  there  exist  a  globe. 
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As  that  were  easiest,  half  the  globe  dissolved, 

So  seemed  Bordello’s  closing-truth  evolved 
liy  his  flesh-half’s  break  up — the  sudden  swell 
Of  his  expanding  soul  showed  Ill  and  Well, 

Sorrow  and  Joy,  Beauty  and  Ugliness, 

Virtue  and  Vice,  the  Larger  and  the  Less, 

All  qualities,  in  fine,  recorded  here. 

Might  be  but  modes  of  Time  and  this  one  sphere. 

Urgent  on  these,  but  not  of  force  to  bind 
Eternity,  as  Time — as  Matter — Mind, 

If  Mind,  Eternity,  should  choose  assert 
Their  attributes  within  a  Life.’ 

On  the  tvhole,  however,  this  poem  is,  in  our  judgment,  from 
its  confused  and  t(*rtuous  style  of  expression,  the  most  illegible 
production  of  any  time  or  country.  Every  kind  of  obscuritv 
is  to  be  found  in  it.  Infinitives  without  their  particles — sup- 
j>ression  of  articles  definite  and  indefinite — confusion  and  sup¬ 
pression  of  pronouns  relative  and  personal — adjectives  pining 
ibr  their  substantives — verbs  in  an  eternal  state  of  suspense  for 
their  subjects  — elisions  of  every  kind — sentences  prematurelv 
killed  off  by  Interjections,  or  cut  short  in  their  career  by  other 
sentences — parentheses  within  parentheses — [)rejK)sitions  some¬ 
times  entirely  divorced  from  their  nouns — anacoloutha,  and  all 
kinds  of  abnormal  forms  of  speech  for  which  grammarians  have 
ever  invented  names — oblique  narrations,  instead  of  direct — and 
]>uzzllng  allusions  to  obscure  persons  and  facts  disinterred  from 
Mura  tori  or  Tiraboschi,  as  though  they  were  jjerfectly  familiar 
to  the  reader.  Indeed,  to  be  compelled  to  kx)k  at  a  drama 
through  a  pair  of  horn  spectacles  would  be  a  cheerful  pastime 
compared  with  the  ennui  of  tracing  the  course  of  ‘  Sordello  ’ 
through  that  veil  of  obscurity  which  Mr.  Browning’s  style  of 
com|X)sition  places  between  us  and  his  conception. 

By  a  comparison  of  ‘  Sordello  ’  and  ‘  Paracelsus  ’  it  is  easy 
to  discover  that  the  bent  of  Mr.  Browning’s  genius  has  more 
of  a  dramatic  than  of  an  epic  character.  ‘  Sordello’  as  a 
narrative  is  a  signal  failure,  whereas  the  merits  of  ‘  Paracelsus’ 
had  already  encouraged  its  admirers  to  hope  for  something 
from  Mr.  Browming  for  the  Drama.  The  stage  had  not  yet 
become  the  thing  which  it  now  is — tragedies  of  a  high  order 
had  not  long  before  obtained  distinguished  success :  Milman’s 
‘  Fjizio,’  Shiel’s  ‘  Evadne,’  Miss  Mitford’s  ‘  Rienzi,’  Bariy 
Cornwall’s  ‘  Mirandola;’  the  plays  of  Sheridan  Knowles  and 
Talfourd  had  kept  the  tone  and  pathos  of  real  tragic  feeling 
alive  in  the  hearts  of  the  stage-going  public.  Great  then  was 
the  exjiectation  of  those  in  the  secret  when  it  was  known  that 
Mr.  Macready  had  undertaken  to  bring  out  at  Drury  Lane  a 
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play  called  ‘  Strafford  ’  by  Mr.  Browning  —  an  expectation 
doomed  to  disappointment ;  for  ‘  Strafford  ’  was  as  complete  a 
failure  as  was  the  ‘  Blot  in  the  ’Scutcheon,’  also  produced 
some  six  years  later  at  the  same  theatre.  ‘  King  Victor  and 
‘  King  Charles,’  and  ‘  Colombe’s  Birthday,’  were  played  subse¬ 
quently  at  the  Haymarket,  but  none  of  them  succeeded  in 
interesting  the  audience.  Indeed,  the  faculty  of  narration — of 
easily  unfolding  the  subject  and  clearly  putting  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  incidents  of  the  subject  before  its  hearers — is  as 
necessary  to  a  drama  as  to  an  epic,  and  in  this  lies  Mr.  Brown¬ 
ing’s  most  remarkable  deficiency.  Moreover,  a  stage  writer 
is  bound  before  all  things  to  be  pleasing ;  and  this  is  an  end 
which  Mr.  Browning  never  appears  to  have  had  in  view.  His 
manner  of  introtlucing  his  subject  is  so  involved,  fragmentary, 
and  tortuous  that  it  must  have  been  utterly  impossible  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  story  at  a  first  sitting.  Take,  for  example,  the 
following  passage  from  the  ‘  Return  of  the  Druses,’  where  the 
verb  is  waiting  for  its  subject  over  two  parentheses  and  several 
lines  of  verse : — 

‘  Khalil.  And  did  you  call — (according  to  old  laws 

Which  bid  us,  lest  the  sacred  grow  profane. 

Assimilate  ourselves  in  outward  rites 

With  strangers  fortune  makes  our  lords,  and  live 

As  Christian  with  the  Christian,  Jew  with  Jew, 

Dru?e  only  with  the  Druses) — did  you  call 
Or  no,  to  stand  ’twixt  you  and  Osman’s  rage, 

(Mad  to  pursue  e’en  hither  thro’  the  sea  ‘ 

The  remnant  of  your  tribe)  a  race  self*vowed 
To  endless  warfare  with  his  hordes  and  him, 

The  White-cross  Knights  of  the  adjacent  Isle  ?  ’ 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  obscurity  here  arises  not  from 
any  depth  of  thought,  not  even  from  terseness  or  any  intricacy 
of  poetic  expression,  the  facts  to  be  told  being  simple,  and  the 
obscurity  arising  simply  from  clumsiness  of  diction.  In  reading 
the  passage  one  may  overcome  the  needless  difficulty  thus 
manufactured  for  the  reader  by  looking  back  and  finding  out 
the  governing  verb.  But  for  a  hearer  this  is  impossible.  So 
also  the  dialogue  is  rendered  unmercifully  obscure,  ])artly  from 
carelessness  and  partly  from  a  seeming  imjmssibility  to  go 
straightforward  with  the  work  in  hand.  The  personages  of  the 
drama  have  a  most  uncomfortable  way  of  replying  to  one 
question  by  asking  another ;  of  giving  entirely  a  different 
answer  from  what  one  would  naturally  expect ;  of  breaking 
each  other  off  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  ;  and,  above  all, 
alluding  to  minute  circumstances  and  objects  they  have  been 
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familar  with,  a.s  if  the  audience  were  equally  familiar  with 
them.  For  this  latter  purpose,  the  demonstrative  pronouns 
that  and  those  are  unsparingly  employed.  Thus  Berthold,  in 
‘  Colombe’s  Birthday,’  s(>eaks  incidentally  of  having  wooed 
some  girl  called  Priscilla  under  some  convent-wall  or  other. 
Both  Priscilla  and  the  convent-wall  are  thrust  u|x>n  us  as  old 
acquaintances,  without  any  introduction :  — 

‘  And  when  I  wooed  Priscilla’s  rosy  mouth 
And  failed  so,  under  that  grey  convent-wall. 

Was  I  more  happy  than  I  should  be  now 
If  failing  of  my  Empire  ?  ’ 

Failure  in  the  wooing  of  a  maiden,  and  failure  in  obtaining  a 
kingdom,  may,  we  supjKise,  admit  of  a  comparison  ;  but  merely 
hinted  at  in  this  obscure  fashion,  with  the  particular  image  of 
Priscilla  and  that  convent-wall  flashed  uj>on  us  like  a  momentarv 
scene  of  a  magic  lantern,  we  are  simply  dazzled  and  rendered 
quite  unfit  for  the  next  sentence.  In  the  following  oj)ening 
of  the  scene  betw'een  Ottima  and  her  paramour  Sebald,  the 
German  music-teacher,  in  ‘  Pippa  Passes,’  every  line  is  a 
riddle.  It  is  morning,  and  the  two  lovers  are  alone  in  some 
buihling  called  a  ‘  shrub-house,’  closed  with  shutters  apparently. 
Sebald  opens  the  scene  by  singing  an  extremely  puzzling 
song  in  three  jerking  lines  :  — 

‘  Sebald.  [wVi^fs.]  Let  the  watching  lids  wink  ! 

Day ’s  a-blaze  with  eyes,  think — 

Deep  into  the  night,  drink! 

‘  Ottima.  Night?  Such  may  be  your  Rhine-land  nights,  perhaps; 
But  this  blood-red  beam  through  the  shutter’s  chink, 

—  We  call  such  light,  the  morning’s :  let  us  see! 

Mind  how  you  grope  your  way,  though !  How  these  tall 
Naked  geraniums  straggle !  Push  the  lattice 
Behind  that  frame! — Nay,  do  I  bid  you  ? — Sebald, 

It  shakes  the  dust  down  on  me  !  Why,  of  course 
The  slide-bolt  catches. — Well,  are  you  content, 

Or  must  I  find  you  something  else  to  spoil  ? 

Kiss  and  be  friends,  my  Sebald !  Is  it  full  morning  ? 

Oh,  don’t  speak  then !  ’ 

If  a  critic  should  ever  take  it  into  his  head  to  write  a 
commentary  on  the  above  passage,  the  explanatory  scholia 
would  require  to  be  three  times  as  long  as  the  original  lines. 
Xo  doubt  Mr.  Browning  imagined  the  interior  of  a  shrub- 
house,  and  the  relative  position  of  flowers,  frames,  and  lat¬ 
tices,  and  the  movements  of  Sebald  and  Ottima  on  opening 
the  lattice  ;  but  he  has  kept  all  these  a  secret  from  the  reader, 
and  as  the  whole  passage  stands,  it  reads  (Sebald’s  song  in¬ 
cluded)  as  if  some  drunken  or  fraudulent  copyist  had  got  hold 
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of  Mr.  Browning’s  MS.,  left  out  all  the  words  necessary  to 
the  understanding  of  the  piece,  and  made  a  jumble  of  the  re¬ 
mainder.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  here,  too,  none  of  the 
obscurity  consists  in  the  thought,  nor  is  there  anything  ap¬ 
proaching  to  poetry  in  a  single  line,  but  that  tbe  obscurity  is 
solely  in  tbe  description  of  the  most  trivial  incidents.  ‘  Pippa 
‘  Passes  ’  was  not,  however,  written  for  the  stage ;  we  turn, 
therefore,  to  ‘  Strafford,’  to  take  a  sample  of  such  dialogue  as 
Mr.  Browning  thinks  adapted  to  stage  purposes. 

After  Lady  Carlisle  has  made  a  speech  to  which  Strafford 
has  not  given  the  least  attention,  the  latter  says :  — 

Strafford.  When  could  it  be?  no !  Yet .  .  was  it  the  day 
We  waited  in  the  anteroom,  till  Holland 
Should  leave  the  presence-chamber? 

Lady  Carlisle.  What? 

Strafford.  ,  — That  I 

Described  to  you  my  love  for  Charles  ?* 

Lady  Car.  (Ah,  no — 

One  must  not  lure  him  from  a  love  like  that ! 

Oh,  let  him  love  the  King  and  die !  ’T  is  past. 

1  shall  not  serve  him  worse  for  that  one  brief 
And  passionate  hope,  silent  for  ever  now !) 

And  you  are  really  bound  for  Scotland,  then  ? 

I  wish  you  well :  you  must  be  very  sure 
Of  the  King’s  faith,  for  Pym  and  all  his  crew 
Will  not  be  idle — setting  Vane  aside ! 

Straf.  If  Pym  is  busy, — you  may  write  of  Pym. 

Lady  Car.  What  need,  since  there ’s  your  King  to  take  your  part  ? 
He  may  endure  Vane’s  counsel ;  but  for  Pym — 

Think  you  he  'll  suffer  Pym  to  ..  . 

Straf.  Child,  your  hair 

Is  glossier  than  the  Queen’s ! 

Lady  Car.  Is  that  to  ask 

A  curl  of  me  ? 

Straf.  Scotland - the  weary  way ! 

Andy  Car.  Stay,  let  me  fasten  it. 

— A  rival’s,  Strafford? 

Straf.  [^showiny  the  George."]  He  hung  it  there :  twine  yours  around 
it,  child  !  ’ 

Even  in  tbe  ‘  Dramatic  Lyrics  ’  some  of  the  best-known 
pieces  are  utterly  spoiled  by  Mr.  Browning’s  abhorrence 
of  lucidity.  The  ‘  Ride  to  Aix,’  for  example,  labours  under 
this  fatal  defect.  The  poem  is  a  spirited  one,  in  spite  of  its 
quaintnesses,  of  which  it  has  its  full  share.  For  example,  if 
‘  Dirck  ’is  ‘  he  ’  in  the  first  line,  why  should  he  not  be  ‘  he  ’ 
in  the  second  ?  Then  why  did  not  Roland’s  rider  put  his  riding- 
gear  in  good  order  before  starting  ?  and  Roland  must  indeed 
VOL.  CXX.  NO.  CCXLVI.  O  O 
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have  been  a  steady  roadster  if  his  bit  could  be  chained  slacker 
without  interfering  with  his  galloping.  All  these  and  other 
singularities  do  not  hinder  the  |)oem  from  being  a  very  spirited 
one.  But  what  is  fatal  to  its  general  success  is  the  impossibility 
of  knowing  what  all  the  galloping  is  about.  Some  one  a  few 
years  ago,  we  observed,  was  so  moved  by  Roland’s  achievements 
as  to  write  to  ‘  Notes  and  Queries  ’  to  ask  what  was  the  news 
brought,  but  the  inquiry  still  remains  unanswered. 

The  incidents  and  actors  represented  are  not,  either  in 
the  case  of  his  Tragedies  or  Dramatic  Lyrics,  such  as  to  stir 
deeply  the  passions  or  touch  the  feelings  ;  but  are  sometimes 
of  an  unpleasant  character  to  dwell  upon,  and  sometimes  of  that 
super-sublime  or  fantastic  nature  which  excites  no  very  deep 
sympathy.  In  ‘  King  Victor  and  King  Charles,’  father  and  son 
are  scheming  against  each  other  for  the  possession  of  a  crown, 
but  the  plot  has  none  of  the  tragic  awe  of  a  great  crime  like 
that  of  Clytemnestra  to  subdue  the  natural  repugnance  pro¬ 
duced  by  seeing  son  and  parent  in  unnatural  relations.  In 
the  ‘  Blot  on  the  ’Scutcheon,’  a  boy  and  girl  of  noble  family 
are  living  in  unchastity  before  marriage.  The  circumstances 
under  which  the  seduction  is  described  as  innocently  taking 
place  are  most  improbable;  and  all  sense  of  proportion  of 
tragic  crime  and  punishment  is  violated  by  its  termination  in 
a  murder  and  two  suicides.  In  the  ‘  Return  of  the  Druses,’ 
Djabal,  the  hero,  is  a  mixture  of  the  impostor  and  fanatic,  for 
whom  one  has  small  concern,  while  the  most  interesting  person¬ 
age,  Loys  de  Dreux,  the  Knight  Novice — described  as  one  of 
the  noblest  and  most  generous  of  men — thinks  so  lightly  of  the 
vows  of  his  order  and  of  his  Christian  faith,  that  lie  is  quite 
ready  to  go  off  with  the  Druses  and  live  with  them  as  a  renegade 
in  Mount  Lebanon. 

Luria  is  the  grandest  character  of  all  Mr.  Browning’s  plays ; 
but  we  cannot  conceive  the  existence  of  such  a  character  out 
of  Mr.  Browning’s  pages ;  and  he  certainly  would  be  utterly 
unintelligible  to  any  English  audience.  Luria,  the  Moor  of 
Florence,  is  a  sentimentally  magnanimous  Othello  without  his 
passions  and  mthout  his  Desdemona.  He  stands  at  the  head 
of  a  devoted  army — having  often  achieved  a  series  of  victories 
which  has  made  Florence  superior  to  all  her  rivals,  and  because 
he  becomes  aware  that  the  ungrateful  city  is  endeavouring, 
after  the  manner  of  Italian  republics,  to  disembarrass  herself  of 
a  successful  general,  he,  notwithstanding  that  he  has  unlimited 
opportunities  of  revenge  or  of  making  his  escape,  forestalls  her 
purpose  and  takes  poison.  It  certainly  required  an  immense 
deal  of  ingenuity  to  invent  reasons  for  this  act  of  self-immo- 
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lation ;  Mr.  Browning  has,  however,  found  some,  though  we 
apprehend  that  none  but  minds  of  his  own  subtle  and  ingenious 
turn  can  possibly  ai)preciate  them.  Luria,  a  bold  and  pas¬ 
sionate  son  of  the  East,  having  been  converted  by  his  irre¬ 
sistible  yearning  for  European  civilisation  into  a  blind  and 
child-like  reverence  for  the  beauty  and  glory  of  Florence, 
yielded  up  himself  and  his  irresistible  military  genius  to  be  a 
passive  instrument  of  her  aggrandisement.  The  wrong  done 
to  himself  he  imagined  must  have  been  caused  by  prior  wrong 
committed  by  himself.  And  rather  than  that  he  should  run 
the  risk  of  injuring  the  city  whose  inviolability  and  existence 
is  the  prime  article  of  his  faith,  either  by  being  estranged  from 
her  or  by  his  judicial  death,  he  detennines  to  end  his  exists 
ence.  He  lives  long  enough,  however,  to  know  that  his  sacri¬ 
fice  was  uncalled-for ;  since  the  Florentines,  on  receiving 
irrefragable  evidence  of  his  probity,  had  repented  of  their 
])roceedings,  and  abandoned  the  evidence  against  him.  The 
tragedy,  nevertheless,  in  point  of  style  is  the  best  in  the  volume  ; 
it  is  true  to  the  manners  of  Itsdy  in  the  middle  ages,  and 
cont^s  some  good  characters.  Tiburzio,  the  commander 
of  the  Pisans,  Puccio,  Liuria’s  chief  officer,  are  both  noble 
natures,  and  Braccio,  the  Commissary  of  the  Republic  of 
Florence,  and  Husain,  the  Moor,  the  friend  of  Luria,  are 
truly  conceived  and  developed. 

The  fantastic  piece,  however,  with  the  fantastic  title,  ‘  Plppa 
‘  Passes,’  is  perhaps  the  best  known  of  all  Mr.  Browning’s 
dramatic  efforts,  and  deservedly  so,  for  it  combines  all  his 
peculiar  excellences  at  the  same  time  that  it  omits  some  of  his 
characteristic  defects.  The  notion  of  ‘  Pippa,’  the  obscure  girl 
of  the  silk-mills,  exercising,  unknown  to  herself,  a  good  influ¬ 
ence  over  the  four  little  dramas  of  the  piece  is  pretty  enough, 
notwithstanding  that  the  songs  she  sings  seem  little  calculated 
to  move  the  actors  of  each  separate  intrigue  in  the  way  they 
do.  The  verses  overheard  by  Jules  the  sculptor  are  an  inge¬ 
nious  and  appropriate  introduction  to  his  story,  Avhich  leaves 
him  married  and  determined  to  be  happy  with  his  bride; 
although  he  had  been  befooled  into  espousing  a  girl  he  had 
never  seen  before.  On  the  other  hand,  the  criminal  amour 
of  Ottima  and  the  German  Sebald,  which  contains  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  love-scene  of  questionable  decency  in  a  forest,  has 
so  uncertain  an  ending  that  we  cannot  tell  whether  simple 
suicide,  or  suicide  and  murder,  or  double  suicide,  or  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind,  happens — we  only  know  that  Luca  Gaddi, 
the  old  husband,  has  been  made  away  with,  although  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  interfered  with  the  happiness  of  the  lovers 
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more  than  enough  to  give  zest  to  their  illicit  intercourse. 
Luigi  goes  off  on  some  indefinite  errand  of  assassination,  but 
we  are  unable  to  determine  whether  the  strange  song  which 
Pippa  sings  in  his  hearing  had  the  effect  of  strengthening  or 
making  him  waiver  in  his  jmrpose ;  and  we  are  quite  left  in 
the  dark  as  to  what  the  ^lonsignore — the  most  natural  cha¬ 
racter  in  the  piece — means  to  do  after  he  has  circumvented 
his  Intendant  and  discovers  that  Pippa  is  his  niece,  and  the 
heiress  of  his  brother’s  ])roperty,  of  which  he  has  arrived  to 
take  possession.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  too,  that  the  conce|)tion 
of  Pij)j)a’s  character,  which  is  simple  and  playful,  should  be 
marred  by  the  grotesque  rhymes  and  metaphors  which  are  put 
into  her  mouth.  Can  any  one  imagine  a  simple  vill^e  girl 
getting  out  of  bed  and  saying  ? — 

‘  Day ! 

Faster  and  more  fast, 

O'er  night  s  brim,  day  boils  at  last ; 

Boils,  pure  gold,  o’er  the  cloud-cup’s  brim 
Where  spurting  and  supprest  it  lay.’ 

The  idea  of  a  ‘  boiling  day  ’  is  not  likely  to  be  associated 
with  the  cool  breath  of  a  New'  Year’s  morn  in  the  mind  of 
any  one  but  a  writer  straining  a  metaphor.  The  follotving 
playful  prattle  about  the  sunbeam  is  more  natural,  but  the 
jingle  of  ‘  bits  ’  and  ‘  wits  ’  spoils  it  altogether : — 

‘  Aha,  you  foolhardy  sunbeam — caught 
With  a  single  splash  from  my  ewer ! 

You  that  would  mock  the  best  pursuer. 

Was  my  basin  over-deep? 

One  splash  of  water  ruins  you  asleep. 

And  up,  up,  fleet  your  brilliant  bits 
Wheeling  and  counterw’heeling, 

Reeling,  broken  beyond  healing — 

Now  grow  together  on  the  ceiling ! 

That  will  task  your  wits  !  ’ 

The  strangest  puzzle,  however,  occurs  at  the  close  of  the 
day,  where  we  are  entirely  at  a  loss  to  know  what  the  lark  is 
expected  to  do  : — 

‘  Oh,  Lark,  be  day’s  apostle 
'fo  mavis,  merle  and  throstle. 

Bid  them  their  betters  jostle 
From  day  and  its  delights! 

But  at  night,  brother  Howlet,  far  over  the  woods, 

Toll  the  world  to  thy  chantry ; 

Sing  to  the  bats’  sleek  sisterhoods 
Full  complines  with  gallantry:^ 
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Then,  owls  and  bats,  cowls  and  twats, 

Plonks  and  nuns,  in  a  cloister’s  moods, 

Adjourn  to  the  oak-stump  pantry  !  ’ 

We  are  led  by  the  concluding  line  to  speak  of  Mr.  BroAvn- 
ing’s  passion  for  doggerel  rhymes,  which  is  one  of  his  most 
striking  peculiarities,  and  one  which  no  estimate  of  his  poetry 
can  omit  to  take  notice  of.  In  a  piece  like  that  called  the 
‘  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,’  a  tale  written  expressly  for  children, 
and  which,  though  of  a  quainter  fashion  than  the  ‘  Ingoldsby 
‘  Legends,’  is  a  poem  of  the  same  order,  we  expect  to  find  such 
rhymes  as  Ave  meet  Avith  in  the  speech  of  the  rat,  the  sole  sur¬ 
vivor  of  his  legion,  when  describing  the  peculiar  fascination  in 
the  tones  of  the  piper’s  melody,  Avhich  induced  all  his  brethren 
to  droAvn  themselves  in  the  AlTeser: — 

‘  At  the  first  shrill  notes  of  the  pipe, 

I  heard  a  sound  as  of  scraping  tripe. 

And  putting  apples,  Avondrous  ripe, 

Into  a  cider-press’s  gripe  : 

And  a  moving  away  of  pickle-tub-boards, 

And  a  leaving  ajar  of  conserve-cupboards. 

And  a  drawing  the  corks  of  train-oil-flasks. 

And  a  breaking  the  hoops  of  butter-casks ; 

And  it  seemed  as  if  a  voice 
( SAveeter  far  than  by  harp  or  by  psaltery 
Is  breathed)  called  out.  Oh  rats,  rejoice  ! 

The  world  is  grown  to  one  vast  drysaltery  ! 

So,  munch  on,  crunch  on,  take  your  nuncheon. 

Breakfast,  supper,  dinner,  luneheon !  ’ 

Here  such  rhymes  may  be  in  their  place,  but  ‘  The  Flight  of 
‘  the  Duchess,’  Avho  goes  aAvay  so  strangely  to  Gypsy-land — a 
tale  intended  to  have  something  of  the  pathetic  abou  t  it — has  still 
stranger  and  much  coarser  rhymes.  The  mother  of  the  Duke, 
the  doAvager  Duchess,  Avho  Avas  part  of  the  torment  of  the  young 
Dnehess’s  life,  painted,  and  the  teller  of  the  tale,  Avith  some 
pretence  of  squeamishness,  describes  it  thus : — 

‘  And  Avere  I  not,  as  a  man  may  say,  cautious 
How  I  trench,  more  than  needs,  on  the  nauseous, 

I  could  favour  you  with  sundry  touches 

Of  the  paint-smutches  with  which  the  Duchess 

Heightened  the  mellowness  of  her  cheek’s  yelloAvness 

(To  get  on  faster)  until  at  last  her 

Cheek  grew  to  be  one  master-plaster 

Of  mucus  and  fucus  from  mere  use  of  ceruse  ; 

In  short,  she  grew  from  scalp  to  udder 
Just  the  object  to  make  you  shudder.’ 
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Progressing  from  hence,  we  find  doggerel  in  Mr.  Bro^vning’s 
love  verses,  doggerel  in  his  artistic  jx)ems,  and  even  his  pro¬ 
fessedly  religious  j)iece,  ‘  Christmas  Eve  and  Easter  Day,’  is 
written,  for  a  eonsiderable  |)ortion,  in  Hudibrastic  doggerel 
rhyme.  Mr.  Browning  can  apparently  never  resist  the  fas¬ 
cination  of  doggerel  when  it  occurs  to  him.  His  most  popular 
lyrics  are  probably  the  three  ‘  Cavalier  Tunes.’  In  the  first  of 
them  the  jingle  of  ‘  Charles  ’  and  ‘  carles  ’  caught  his  ear,  and 
he  thought  it  so  good  that  he  has  rcpeatetl  it  twice  over  in  three 
short  verses,  united  with  the  further  rhymes  of  jtarles  and  snarls 
—  Charles,  carles,  paries,  Charles,  snarls,  carles.  These  ballads, 
however,  are  among  iVIr.  Browning’s  best ;  they  are  very 
spirited,  and  have  a  certain  smack  of  the  times  about  them, 
although  no  one  could  fancy  the  Cavaliers  singing  them.  No 
Cavalier  ever  called  himself  a  ‘  great-hearted  gentleman,’  or 
talked  about  the  ‘  hot  day  brightening  to  blue  from  its  silver 
‘  gray.’  The  quaintest  sj>eclmen,  i)erhaps,  of  all  Mr.  Brown¬ 
ing’s  success  in  doggerel  is  his  description  of  Nelson : — 

‘  Leaning  with  one  shoulder  digging, 

Jigging,  as  it  were,  and  zig-zag-zigging 
Up  against  the  mizen-rigging.’ 

In  fact,  there  can  hardly  be  brought  a  single  complete  poem 
from  these  volumes  which  w’ould  not  prove  that  Mr.  Browning 
has  an  ear  and  a  taste  incapable  of  distinguishing  sufficiently 
the  delicacies  of  rhyme  and  rhythm  to  become  a  lyric  poet :  his 
very  best  passages  of  rhyme  have  a  creak  in  them  which  sets 
the  teeth  on  edge.  One  of  his  best  songs,  for  exam])le,  is  in 
‘.Pippa  Passes ;  ’  it  is  the  song  sung  by  Pippa  in  the  hearing 
of  Jules  the  sculptor;  but  pretty  as  the  thought  is,  the 
rhymes  in  two  instances  hardly  seem  above  doggerel;  the 
expression  is  bad,  and  the  fourth  line  of  the  second  stanza  is, 
we  think,  the  harshest  we  ever  read : — 

‘  Give  her  but  a  least  excuse  to  love  me ! 

When — where—  * 

How — can  this  arm  establish  her  above  me, 

If  fortune  fixed  her  as  my  lady  there, 

There  already,  to  eternally  reprove  me  ?  ’ 

(“  Hist  ” — said  Kate  the  queen  ; 

But  “  Oh  ’’-—cried  the  maiden,  binding  her  tresses, 

“  ’Tis  only  a  page  that  carols  unseen 
“  Crumbling  your  hounds  their  messes !  ”) 

‘  Is  she  wronged  ?— To  the  rescue  of  her  honour, 

My  heart ! 

Is  she  poor  ? — What  costs  it  to  he  styled  a  donor  ? 

Merely  an  earth 's  to  cleave,  a  sea ’s  to  part ! 
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But  that  fortune  should  have  thrust  all  this  upon  her ! 
(“  Nay,  list,” — bade  Kate  the  queen  ; 

And  still  cried  the  maiden,  binding  her  tresses, 

“  ’T  is  only  a  page  that  carols  unseen 
“  Fitting  your  hawks  their  jesses !  ”)’ 


Mr.  Browning’s  religious  feelings  and  his  daring  ingenuity 
of  thought  and  invention  have  found  congenial  apjdication  in 
subjects  in  which  a  foreknowledge  of  the  Advent  of  Christ  is 
introduced,  as  by  David  in  the  very  fine  poem  called  ‘  Saul ;  ’ 
or  as  dimly  known  to  Karshish,  the  Arab  physician,  by  hearsay 
report  and  by  examination  of  Lazarus ;  or  as  just  known  to 
*  Cleon,’  the  Greek  poet  and  philosopher,  who  is  not  certain 
whether  Paulus,  ‘  the  barbarian  Jew,’  ‘is  not  one  with  him;’ 
or  as  more  fully  known  to  John  in  the  ‘  Death  in  the  Desert.’ 
All  these  four  jwems  display  a  different  and  remarkable  power ; 
and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  daring  of  the  poet  has  increased 
with  each  new  attempt  in  handling  the  aw'ful  theme. 

It  was  a  bold  undertaking  to  re-sing  the  song  with  which 
David  chased  away  the  evil  spirit  of  Saul ;  to  commence  with 
the  celebration  of  the  joys  of  the  shepherd  and  the  reaper  —  to 
pass  onward  through  the  raptures  of  manhood  and  of  strength — 
of  the  hunter  and  the  warrior — through  the  praise  of  exaltation 
and  kingly  glory  of  royalty — finally,  to  describe  the  ineffable 
mercy  of  the  coming  of  Christ ;  but  the  poem  has  fulfilled  its 
promise  more  completely  than  any  other  of  the  volumes.  It 
has  something  like  real  rhytlun  in  it,  and  possesses  a  solemn, 
and  at  the  same  time  an  easy  flow,  and  is,  for  Mr.  Browning, 
remarkably  clear  in  expression.  The  description  of  Saul,  and 
of  the  effect  of  the  various  jwjrtions  of  Da\id’8  song  upon  him,  is 
extremely  imposing,  and  remains  upon  the  imagination.  Less 
praise,  however,  can,  in  our  opinion,  be  accorded  to  the  ‘  Epistle 
‘  containing  the  strange  ^Medical  Experience  of  Karshish,  the 
‘  Arab  Physician.’  The  subject  is  treated  with  all  Mr.  Brown¬ 
ing’s  usual  subtlety,  quaintness,  and  ingenuity  ;  but  it  seems  to 
us  irreverent  in  the  highest  degree  to  attempt  to  describe,  through 
Karshish,  the  demeanour  and  mode  of  thought  of  Lazarus  after 
his  three  days’  experience  of  the  mysterious  realms  of  death. 
The  ])iece  is  full  of  life-like  touches — as  where  the  learned 
leech  becomes  half  ashamed  from  time  to  time  to  dwell  much 
uj)on  the  ‘  case  ’  of  a  resuscitated  man,  every  quack  professing 
to  do  as  much  in  these  days,  and  then,  while  he  makes  his 
rejKirt  to  his  master  in  the  science,  he  turns  aside  to  give  other 
more  scientific  information : — 


‘  Why  write  of  trivial  matters,  things  of  price 
Calling  at  every  moment  for  remark  ? 
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I  noticed  on  the  margin  of  a  pool 
Blue-flowering  borage,  the  Aleppo  sort, 

Aboundeth,  very  nitrous.  It  is  strange  !  ’ 

But  these  familiar  allusions  in  the  j)erson  of  tlie  Arab  phy¬ 
sician  present  a  strange  contrast  to  the  supernatural  element 
in  the  ]K)em.  The  description  of  Lazarus,  and  of  his  three 
days’  experience  of  the  AV(»rld  beyond  the  grave,  is  the  re¬ 
verse  of  natural,  and  w'e  trace  the  far-fetched  artifices  of  Mr. 
Browning’s  invention  in  every’  line.  Much  more,  however, 
do  we  object  to  see  8t.  John  on  his  death-bed  made  a 
medium  for  a  writer  to  philosophise  ui)on  the  Gospel  in  Pla¬ 
tonic  strains,  and  to  add  an  apocryphal  chaj)ter  to  the  New 
Testament.  This  latter  jx)em,  however,  is  so  obscurely  written, 
that  it  would  puzzle  an  inquisition  of  theologians  to  find  any 
other  heresy  in  it  than  that  of  its  conception.  ‘  Cleon,’  on  the 
other  hand,  is  kept  strictly  within  the  limits  of  the  reverential, 
and  is  extremely  happy  in  its  invention.  It  was  suggeste<l 
apparently  by  the  words  of  St.  Paul's  address  to  the  Athenians : 
‘  As  certain  also  of  your  own  jx)ets  have  said,’ — indicating  that 
some  of  these  already  had  had  a  foretaste  of  some  of  the  truths 
of  Christianity.  Mr.  Browning,  therefore,  exhibits  Cleon,  the 
Greek  poet  and  philosopher,  writing  to  his  friend  Protos  ‘  in 
‘  his  tyranny’,’  discoursing  on  man,  mind  and  its  destination,  the 
necessity  of  a  future  life,  and  the  probability  of  a  revelation ; 
all  this  while  St.  Paul  was  preaching  close  at  hand,  w’hose  doc¬ 
trines,  however,  he  refused  to  hear : — 

‘1  dare  at  times  imagine  to  my  need 
Some  future  state  revealed  to  us  by  Zeus, 

Unlimited  in  capability 

For  joy,  as  this  is  in  desire  for  joy, 

— To  seek  which,  the  joy-hunger  forces  us : 

That,  stung  by  straitness  of  our  life,  made  strait 
On  purpose  to  make  sweet  the  life  at  large — 

Freed  by  the  throbbing  impulse  we  call  death 
We  burst  there  as  the  worm  into  the  fly. 

Who,  while  a  worm  still,  wants  his  wings.  But,  no  I 
Zeus  has  not  yet  revealed  it ;  and,  alas, 

,  He  must  have  done  so,  were  it  possible  ! 

‘  Live  long  and  happy,  and  in  that  thought  die, 

Glad  for  what  wjis.  Farewell.  And  for  the  rest, 

I  cannot  tell  thy  messenger  aright 
Where  to  deliver  what  he  bears  of  thine 
’  To  one  called  Paulus — wo  have  heard  his  fame 

.  Indeed,  if  Christus  be  not  one  with  him — 

I  know  not,  nor  am  troubled  much  to  know. 

Thou  canst  not  think  a  mere  barbarian  Jew, 
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As  Paulus  proves  to  be,  one  circumcised, 

Hath  access  to  a  secret  shut  from  us  ? 

Thou  wrongest  our  philosophy,  O  king. 

In  stooping  to  inquire  of  such  an  one, 

As  if  his  answer  could  impose  at  all. 

Ho  writeth,  doth  he  ?  well,  and  he  may  write. 

'  Oh,  the  Jew  findeth  scholars !  certain  slaves  . 

Who  touched  on  thi.s  same  isle,  preached  him  and  Christ ; 

And  (as  I  gathered  from  a  bystander) 

Their  doctrines  could  be  held  by  no  sane  man.' 

The  subtle  reasoning  in  the  course  of  the  poem  on  the  pro¬ 
gressive  nature  of  man’s  mental  faculties  is  very  characteristic 
of  Mr.  Browning,  altliough  there  is  of  course  much  to  be  said 
against  it,  and  of  its  applicability  in  the  mouth  of  Cleon : — 

‘  We  of  these  latter  days,  with  greater  mind 
Than  our  forerunners,  since  more  composite. 

Look  not  so  great,  beside  their  simple  way, 

To  a  judge  who  only  sees  one  way  at  once. 

One  mind-point,  and  no  other  at  a  time, — 

Compares  the  small  part  of  a  man  of  us 
With  some  whole  man  of  the  heroic  age, 

,  Great  in  his  w'ay — not  ours,  nor  meant  for  ours ; 

And  ours  is  greater,  had  we  skill  to  know.’ 

‘  The  grapes  which  dye  thy  wine,  are  richer  far  ' 

Through  culture,  than  the  wild  wealth  of  the  rock  ; 

The  suave  plum  than  the  savage-tasted  drupe  ; 

The  pastured  honey-bee  drops  choicer  sweet;  » 

The  flowers  turn  double,  and  the  leaves  turn  flowers  ; 

That,  young  and  tender  crescent-moon,  thy  slave, 

Sleeping  upon  her  robe  as  if  on  clouds. 

Refines  upon  the  women  of  my  youth. 

What,  and  the  soul  alone  deteriorates  ? 

I  have  not  chanted  verse  like  Homer’s,  no — 

Nor  swept  string  like  Terpander,  no— nor  carved  ' 

And  painted  men  like  Phidias  and  his  friend : 

1  am  not  great  as  they  are,  point  by  point : 

But  I  have  entered  into  sympathy 

With  these  four,  running  these  into  one  soul, 

Who,  separate,  ignored  each  others’  arts.’ 

An  equally  characteristic  class  of  poems  with  the  above  are 
those  which  deal  with  ancient  and  little-known  artists  of  music 
and  poetry ;  such  as  ‘  Old  Pictures  in  Florence,’  ‘  Fra  Lippo 
‘  Lippi,’  ‘  A  Toccata  of  Galuppi’s,’  ‘  Master  Hugues  of  Saxe- 
‘  Gotha,’  and  ‘  Abt  Vogler.’  The  musical  pieces,  and  that  of 
‘  Master  Hugues  of  Saxe-Gotha’  especially,  show  what  an, 
eccentric  delight  Mr.  Browning  finds  in  losing  himself  utterly 
in  an  obscure  subject,  and  how  entirely  congenial  to  his  own 
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nature  is  the  strange  rhapsody  of  the  organist  who  remains  by 
himself  in  the  old  church  with  the  lights  expiring  one  by  one, 
trying  to  wring  out  every  crotchet  of  subtle  meaning  from  the 
over-wrought  of  Master  Hugues,  and  has  to  grope  hia 

way  from  the  loft  to  the  foot  of  the  ‘  rotten-runged  rat-riddled 
*  stairs.’  The  piece  called  ‘  Fra  Lip)>o  Lippi’  is  also  a  very  quaint 
mixture  of  strange  humour,  realistic  treatment,  and  artistic 
theorising.  No  other  writer  could  have  conceived  so  strange 
a  character  as  this  wnne-bibbing  licentious  monk  and  painter, 
dropping  out  of  the  convent-window  by  night,  and  caught  by 
the  watch  while  reeling  back  to  his  convent,  to  whom,  with 
sundry  snatches  of  song,  he  unburdens  himself  about  his  own 
life  in  particular,  and  art  in  general.  In  ‘  Andrea  del  Sarto,’ 
Mr.  Ilrowming  has  been  less  happy’,  and  his  j)iece  contrasts  un¬ 
favourably  with  the  little  drama  of  Alfred  de  iSIusset  on  the 
same  subject — so  finely’,  clearly,  and  delicately  touched,  as, 
indeed,  all  his  pieces  are,  and  full  of  action  and  interest.  It  is, 
how’ever,  in  dramatic  monologues  of  this  kind  that  Mr.  Browning 
has  achieved  the  most  complete  success.  He  has  the  faculty 
of  conceiving  circumstantially’,  and  sympathising  w’ith  artist- 
natures  of  singular  aims  and  secluded  merit.  Among  such 
conceptions  must  also  be  classed  the  singular  story,  the  ‘  Gram- 
‘  marian’s  Funeral,’  which,  in  spite  of  its  extreme  oddity  of 
thought  and  imagination,  is  a  noble  elegy’  of  one  of  the  inde¬ 
fatigable  seekers  after  learning  such  as  lived  shortly  after  the 
revival  of  learning. 

To  this  curious  sympathy  with  exceptional  classes  and 
pers<*ns  w’e  must  attribute  the  excellence  of  portraiture  of 
all  his  monks  and  ecclesiastics,  from  the  monk  of  the  ‘  Soli- 
‘  loquy  of  the  Spanish  Cloister’  to  the  very  confidential 
‘  Bishop  Blougram  :  ’  the  iVIonsignore  in  ‘  Pippa  Passes  ’  and 
Ogniben,  the  Pontifical  Legate,  in  the  ‘  Soul’s  Tragedy,’  are 
also  equally  lifelike.  For  Mr.  Browming’s  taste  for  human 
nature  being  something  of  the  nature  of  a  taste  for  rare  china 
or  odd  old-fashioned  weajwns,  he  has,  by  dint  of  concentrating 
all  the  interest  into  one  character  and  all  the  action  into 
one  incident,  produced  some  very  characteristic  studies.  It 
is,  however,  here  not  so  much  the  poetry,  as  the  very  great 
condensation  of  a  whole  life  or  a  drama  into  a  few  lines,  which 
excites  the  reader’s  interest ;  and  so  artificial  a  ])roduction, 
where  the  whole  of  the  speaker’s  life  or  character  is  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  his  own  words,  must  alw'ay’s  retain  something  of  an 
air  of  improbability.  In  Mr.  Tennyson’s  ‘  St.  Simon  Stylites,’ 
which,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  ‘  Ulysses’  of  the  same  writer, 
is  the  only  analogous  poem  in  the  language,  the  monologue  is 
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natural  from  the  very  situation  of  the  solitary  fanatic ;  but  in 
the  piece  called  ‘  My  Last  Duchess,’  it  is  very  unnatural  that 
the  Duke  should  betray  himself  so  entirely  to  the  envoy  who 
comes  to  negotiate  a  new  marriage  as  to  let  him  have  the  same 
opportunity  of  knowing  as  we  have  ourselves  that  his  cold  aus¬ 
terity  and  pride  had  been  the  death  of  his  late  Avife ;  and  in  the 
‘  Bishop  ordering  his  Tomb’  on  his  death-bed  we  never  lose  the 
peculiar  accents  of  Mr.  Browning’s  quaintness  for  a  moment. 
It  is,  for  example,  Mr.  Browning  who  is  speaking  through  the 
Bishop’s  mouth  when  he  says — 

‘  And  then  how  I  shall  lie  through  centuries, 

And  hear  the  blessed  mutter  of  the  mass, 

And  see  God  made  and  eaten  all  day  long, 

And  feel  the  steady  candle-flame,  and  taste 
Good  strong  thick  stupifying  incense  smoke!’ 

These  lines  have  a  characteristic  aptness  about  them,  but  no 
bishop  would  describe  Church  ceremonies  in  this  way.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  |)ortrait  of  the  old  voluptuous  antique-hunting, 
marble-purloining  Roman  ecclesiastic  is  one  which  cannot 
fail  to  strike  and  to  please  also  to  a  certain  extent ;  it  is  a  rich 
example  of  Mr.  Browning’s  humour  in  dealing  with  eccle- 
dastical  subjects,  which,  however,  finds  its  quaintest  expression 
in  the  ‘  Heretic’s  Tragedy,’ — a  !Middle-Age  Interlude,  where  the 
grotesque  chuckle  of  triumph,  of  self-satisfied,  undoubting 
mediajval  intolerance,  over  the  burning  of  the  Grand  Master 
of  the  Templars  at  Paris,  after  t-wo  centuries  have  elapsed, 
is  most  characteristically  but  not  pleasingly,  rendered  in  the 
‘  Conceit  of  Master  Gysbrecht.’ 

The  last  passage  we  have  quoted  leads  us  to  speak  of  Mr. 
Browning’s  descriptive  jx)wer,  -which  is  remarkable.  His  faculty 
of  word-painting,  and  of  seeing  quaint  resemblances  in  dis¬ 
similar  objects,  by  some  happy  touch  often  \-ividly  calls  up  a 
scene  before  the  imagination.  In  his  two  Italian  sketches,  the 
one  called  ‘  Up  at  a  Villa — do>vn  in  the  City,  as  distinguished 
‘  by  an  Italian  person  of  quality,’  and  *  The  Englishman  in  Sor- 
‘  rento,’  Mr.  Browning’s  descriptive  faculty  has  produced  some 
pleasant  effects.  In  the  follomng  lines  we  are  transplanted 
at  once  into  the  middle  of  some  provincial  Italian  capital : — 

‘  Ere  opening  your  eyes  in  the  city,  the  blessed  church-bells  begin ; 
No  sooner  the  bells  leave  off,  than  the  diligence  rattles  in : 

You  get  the  pick  of  the  news,  and  it  costs  you  never  a  pin. 

By  and  by  there ’s  the  travelling  doctor  gives  pills,  lets  blood,  draws 
teeth ; 

Or  the  Pulcinello-trumpet  breaks  up  the  market  beneath. 
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At  the  post-office  such  a  scene-picture — the  new  play,  piping  hot!  j 

And  a  notice  how,  only  this  morning,  three  liberal  thieves  were  I 

shot.  I 

Above  it,  behold  the  archbishop’s  most  fatherly  of  rebukes,  a 

And  beneath,  with  his  crown  and  his  lion,  some  little  new  law  of  i 
the  Duke’s !  I 

Bang,  tchang,  whang  goes  the  drum,  tootle-tc-tootle  the  fife ;  I 

No  keeping  one’s  haunches  still :  it ’s  the  greatest  pleasure  in  life.’  I 

The  Sorrento  jK)eni  is  also  a  most  vivid  picture  of  Italian  j 
autumnal  life,  and  has  justly  been  cited  by  !Mr.  Ruskin  as  a  } 
choice  example  of  this  kind  of  painting. 

Another  ])eculiar  class  of  i)oems  fonns  no  small  portion  of 
!Mr.  Browning’s  first  volume,  and  this  may  be  called  the 
Sophistical, — embodying  in  rhyme  the  attempt  to  make  the  worse  | 

appear  the  better  side.  One  of  the  most  striking  of  these  is  the 
])oem  calletl  the  ‘  Glove.’  Everybody  knows  Schiller’s  ballad  on  J 
the  same  subject :  how  the  Knight  Delorges  on  being  bidden  ■ 
by  his  lady  to  bring  up  her  glove  which  she  had  wilfully 
thrown  into  the  lion’s  den,  leapt,  brought  it  back,  and  threw 
it  in  her  face.  The  ballad  is  not  one  of  Schiller’s  best,  but 
Schiller  and  the  world  in  general  have  thought  the  knight  to 
have  been  in  the  right.  Mr.  Browning,  however,  thinks  there  is 
something  to  be  said  for  the  lady,  and  he  has  written  a  ])oem  on 
the  subject.  The  poem  is  as  ingenious  as  any  of  ]Mr.  Brown¬ 
ing’s,  but  we  doubt  if  the  lady’s  defence  of  herself  will  make 
many  converts,  and  it  is  suspicious,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  that 
her  excuse  is  pretty  nearly  as  long  as  J^hiller’s  whole  })oem. 
Perhaps  the  most  successful  as  well  as  the  most  striking  of  all 
the  poems  of  this  class  is  that  styled  ‘  Holy  Cross  Day,’ — the 
day  on  which,  before  the  present  Pontificate,  the  Jews  were 
compelled  to  attend  on  an  annual  sennon  at  Rome.  It  does 
not,  however,  begin  very  promisingly'.  A  Jew  is  speaking: — 

‘Fee,  faw,  fum !  bubble  and  squeak ! 

Blessedest  Thursday ’s  the  fat  of  the  week. 

Rumble  and  tumble,  sleek  and  rough. 

Stinking  and  savoury,  smug  and  gruff, 

Take  the  church-road,  for  the  bell’s  due  chime 
Gives  us  the  summons — ’t  is  sermon-time. 

Boh,  here ’s  Barnabas !  Job,  that ’s  you  ? 

Up  stumps  Solomon — bustling  too  ? 

Shame,  man !  greedy  beyond  your  years 
To  handsel  the  bishop’s  shaving  shears  ?  ” 

Fair  play ’s  a  jewel !  leave  friends  in  the  lurch  ? 

Stand  on  a  line  ere  you  start  for  the  church.’ 
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The  sermon  is  delivered,  and  its  effect  on  the  Jew  audi¬ 
ence  and  the  rascally  converts,  the  black  sheep  of  the  tribe, 
is  told  in  the  same  grotesque  but  graphic  fashion ;  but  the 
most  striking  jKirtion  of  the  poem  is  the  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra’s 
s<mg  of  death  which  the  unconverted  sang  in  church  while 
obliged  to  sit  there  after  the  Bishop’s  sermon  and  meditate  on 
the  truths  he  has  been  endeavouring  to  enforce  upon  them. 

‘  Evelyn  Hope  ’  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  Mr.  Browning’s 
love  pieces,  because  it  is  one  of  the  simplest ;  though  we  by 
no  means  concur  in  the  exaggerated  praises  which  have  been 
heaped  upon  it.  An  elderly  student,  of  about  fifty  years  of 
age,  fell  in  love  with  Evelyn  Hope,  w'ho  died  at  sixteen  ; — 

‘  For  God’s  hand  beckoned  unawares, 

And  the  sweet  white  brow  was  all  of  her.’ 

The  lover  speculates,  in  Mr.  Browning’s  peculiar  fashion,  on 
what  was  the  use  of  his  attachment : — 

‘  Is  it  too  late  then,  Evelyn  Hope  ? 

What,  your  soul  was  pure  and  true, 

The  good  stars  met  in  your  horoscope. 

Made  you  of  spirit,  fire  and  dew — 

And,  just  because  I  was  thrice  as  old 

And  our  paths  in  the  world  diverged  so  wide. 

Each  was  nought  to  each,  must  I  be  told  ? 

We  were  fellow  mortals,  nought  beside  ? 

‘  No,  indeed !  for  God  above 

Is  great  to  grant,  as  mighty  to  make. 

And  creates  the  love  to  reward  the  love  : 

I  claim  you  still,  for  my  own  love’s  sake  ! 

Delayed  it  may  be  for  more  lives  yet. 

Though  worlds  I  shall  traverse,  not  a  few  : 

Much  is  to  learn  and  much  to  forget 
Ere  the  time  be  come  for  taking  you.* 

This,  an  unjilted  lover,  consoles  himself  by  placing  a  leaf  in 
Evelyn  Hope’s  dead  hand  and  persuading  himself  she  will 
understand  all  about  it  when  she  awakes : — 

‘  I  loved  you,  Evelyn,  all  the  while ! 

My  heart  seemed  full  as  it  could  hold — 

There  was  place  and  to  spare  for  the  frank  young  smile 
And  the  red  young  mouth  and  the  hair’s  young  gold. 

So,  hush — I  will  give  you  this  leaf  to  keep — 

See,  I  shut  it  inside  this  sweet  cold  hand. 

There,  that  is  our  secret !  go  to  sleep ; 

You  will  wake,  and  remember,  and  understand.’ 

While  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Browning’s  love  poems,  we 
must  not  omit  to  mention  that  his  lovers  are  prepared  to  go 
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lengths  in  the  demonstration  of  their  affection  which  we  hardly 
like  to  contemplate.  One  lover  concludes  a  love  poem  by 
exclaiming — 

‘  There  you  stand 

Warm  too,  and  white  too ;  would  this  wine 
Had  washed  all  over  that  body  of  yours, 

Ere  I  drunk  it,  and  you  down  with  it  thus!’ 

Another  lover,  we  are  informed  by  the  lady,  used  to  kiss  her 
body  *  all  over  till  it  burned.’  Their  playfulness  is  sometimes 
of  an  equally  strange  character.  In  a  ‘  Lovers’  Quarrel,’  two 
lovers  are  blocked  up  together  for  some  time  in  a  snow-storm ; 
to  wile  the  time  away  they  devise  games  out  of  straws,  draw 
each  other’s  faces  in  the  ashes  of  the  grate,  chatter  like  church 
daws,  look  in  the  ‘  Times,’  an  old  one  we  suppose,  find  there 
‘  A  scold 

At  the  Emperor  deep  and  cold.’ 

Practise  table-turning,  walk  about  the  room  with  arms  round 
each  other’s  necks,  w^e  the  lady  teaches  the  gentleman 
‘  To  flirt  a  fan 
As  the  Spanish  ladies  can ;  ’ 

and  the  gentleman  playfully  takes  the  lady  and 
‘  Tints  her  lip 
With  a  burnt  stick’s  tip. 

And  she  turns  into  such  a  man  ! 

Just  the  two  spots  that  span 
Half  the  bill  of  the  male  swan.’ 

In  such  endearments  they  pass  away  the  time,  until 

‘  A  shaft  from  the  Devil’s  bow 
Pierced  to  their  ingle-glow. 

And  the  friends  were  friend  and  foe  !  ’ 

Winter  has  fled,  but  the  lover  now  that  they  are  estranged 
wi^es  the  spring  away  and  November  back. 

‘  Could  not  November  come, 

Were  the  noisy  birds  struck  dumb 
At  the  warning  slash 
Of  the  driver’s  lash — 

I  would  laugh  like  the  valiant  Thumb 
Facing  the  castle  glum 
And  the  giant's  fee-faw-fum  !  ’ 

In  fact,  he  wishes  the  world  to  be  stripped  of  all  the  adorn¬ 
ments  which  make  it  easier  for  them  to  remain  apart,  then 
‘  The  world’s  hangings  ripped. 

They  were  both  in  a  bare-walled  crypt !  ’ 
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‘  Each  in  the  crypt  would  cry 
“  But  one  freezes  here !  and  why  ? 

When  a  heart  as  chill 

At  my  own  would  thrill 
Back  to  life,  and  its  6res  out-fly  ? 

Heart,  shall  we  live  or  die  ? 

The  rest,  .  .  .  settle  it  by  and  by !  ” ' 

The  lover  having  concluded  that  each  of  them  would  cry 
out  thus,  in  their  hypothetical  November,  declares  that  it  is 
twelve  o’clock,  and  concludes  with  a  meteorological  prediction 
that  a  storm  will  come ; — 

‘  In  the  worst  of  the  storm’s  uproar, 

I  shall  pull  her  through  the  door, 

I  shall  have  her  for  evermore !  ’ 

Among,  however,  Mr.  Browning’s  inexhaustible  variety  of 
poems  about  lovers — jilted  lovers,  deserted  lovers,  quarrelling 
lovers,  forgiving  lovers,  fortunate  lovers,  unfortunate  lovers, 
and  lovers  of  every  denomination,  with  their  infinite  perplexi¬ 
ties  of  love,  we  come  occasionally  upon  touches  as  delicate 
as  the  following  in  ‘  The  Lost  Mistress,’  where  the  lover 
considers  how  he  shall  behave  towards  the  lady  in  future : — 

‘  Yes !  I  will  say  what  mere  friends  say. 

Or  only  a  thought  stronger ; 

I  will  hold  your  hand  but  os  long  as  all  may. 

Or  so  very  little  longer  !  ’ 

The  self-questioning  of  a  deserted  mistress  has  some  notice¬ 
able  touches  in  spite  of  the  lop-sided  metre ; — 

‘  Was  it  something  said. 

Something  done. 

Vexed  him  ?  was  it  touch  of  hand. 

Turn  of  head  ? 

Strange !  that  very  way 
Love  began : 

I  as  little  understand 
Love’s  decay.’ 

The  peculiar  humour  of  the  ‘  Lovers’  Quarrel,’  which  we 
have  just  noticed,  leads  us  to  speak  of  Mr.  Browning’s 
humour  generally,  which  is  of  as  singular  a  character  as  his 
poetry — sometimes  grim  and  grotesque  as  in  the  ‘  Heretic’s 
‘  Tragedy,’  ‘  Holy  Cross  Thursday,’  ‘  Caliban  upon  Setebos 
sometimes  refining,  elaborate,  like  ‘  Bishop  Blougram’s 
‘  Apology,’  or  ‘  Mr.  Sludge  the  Medium ;’  sometimes  fantastic 
and  trivial,  like  ‘  Nationality  in  Drinks,’  but  always  partaking 
of  the  same  queer  extravagance,  such  as  we  find  in  the  strange 
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poem  called  ‘  Sibrandus  Scbafnaburgensls.’  Here  some  solitary 
joker  reads  an  old  pedantic  volume  in  his  garden : — 

‘  In  the  white  of  a  matin-prime 
Just  when  the  birds  sang  all  together.’ 

Having  read  the  book  through  from  beginning  to  end,  for 
Avhat  reason,  except  mere  whim,  we  are  unable  to  divine,  he 
j>roceeds  to  take  his  revenge  on  the  volume  by  dropping  it  into 
the  mossy  hollow  of  an  old  plum-tree,  in  whose  bottom  there 
was  a  stagnant  pool  of  rain  water ;  he  then  goes  into  his  home 
and  brings  out  a  loaf,  half  a  cheese,  and  a  bottle  of  Chablis, 
lays  on  the  grass  and  forgets  ‘  the  oaf  over  a  jolly  chapter  of  Ra- 
‘  helais.’  After  awhile,  when  the  spider  had  had  time  enough 
to  spin  his  web  over  the  buried  volume,  ‘  and  sat  in  the  midst 
‘  with  arms  akimbo'  the  ballad-maker  took  pity  for  learning’s 
sake,  and  got  a  rake  and  fished  up  the  ‘  delectable  treatise,’ 
dried  it  and  put  it  back  on  his  book-shelf.  The  hero  then  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  make  merry  over  the  past  sufferings  of  his  victim : — 

‘  How  did  he  like  it  when  the  live  creatures 
Tickled  and  toused  and  browsed  him  all  over. 

And  worm,  slug,  elf,  with  serious  features. 

Came  in,  each  one,  for  his  right  of  trover? 

— When  the  water-beetle  with  great  blind  deaf  face 
Made  of  her  eggs  the  stately  deposit, 

And  the  newt  borrowed  just  so  much  of  the  preface 
As  tiled  in  the  top  of  his  black  wife’s  closet  ?  ’ 

Cognate  with  Mr.  Browning’s  strange  sense  of  humour  is  his 
introduction  of  new  interjections  and  combinations  of  letters  into 
his  poetry  to  express  certain  sounds.  Thus  we  have  Gr—sh 
and  a  variety  of  other  new  interjections,  Hj/!  Zy!  Hine!  to 
represent  the  sound  of  a  bell ;  Bang-whang-whang  for  a  drum, 
tootle-te-tootle  for  a  fife,  wheet-wheet  for  a  mouse,  &c.  The 
peculiar  names  of  such  personages  as  Bluphocks,  Blougram, 
Gigadibs,  &c.,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  same  quality. 

But,  Avhether  in  s|)ort  or  in  earnest,  Mr.  Browning  has  always 
chosen  to  adopt  methotls  of  execution,  and  to  remain  apart  from 
the  beaten  track  of  the  ordinary  world ;  and  we  can  imagine 
him  sharing  in  the  feelings  of  his  own  ‘  Pictor  Ignotus  ’  who 
refuses,  though  he  possesses  the  |X)wer  of  painting  ‘  pictures 
‘  like  that  youth’s  you  praise  so,’  to  enter  into  competition 
with  him,  and  thus  expresses  his  contempt  for  the  vulgar 
crowd — 

‘  .  .  Who  summoned  those  cold  faces  that  begun 
To  press  on  me  and  judge  me  ?  Though  I  stooped 
Shrinking,  as  from  the  soldiery  a  nun, 
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They  drew  me  forth,  and  spite  of  me  •  .  .  enough ! 

These  buy  and  sell  our  pictures,  take  and  give, 

Count  them  for  garniture  and  household-stuff, 

And  where  they  live  our  pictures  needs  must  live 
And  see  their  faces,  listen  to  their  prate, 

Partakers  of  their  daily  pettiness. 

Discussed  of — “  This  I  love,  or  this  I  hate, 

This  likes  me  more,  and  this  affects  me  less  !  ” 

Wherefore  I  chose  my  portion.’ 

So  ^Ir.  Browning  has  chosen  his  portion,  and  the  popularity 
which  he  has  despised  will  in  all  probability  never  be  thrust 
ui)on  him. 

Having  a  sincere  respect  for  what  we  know  of  ]Mr.  Brown¬ 
ing’s  character,  and  for  his  literary  industry,  we  have  not  sought 
in  the  foregoing  remarks  to  disparage  or  ridicule  the  efforts  of 
his  singular  genius ;  but  to  enable  our  readers  to  form  an  im¬ 
partial  opinion  of  his  merits  or  defects  from  the  extracts  we  have 
made,  l^me  of  them  will  doubtless  think  that  Ave  have  devoted 
too  much  of  our  space  to  these  productions,  and  Avill  ask,  with 
alarm,  whether  these  are  specimens  of  the  latest  fashion  of 
English  poetry.  AVe  confess  that  it  is  to  ourselves  a  subject  of 
amazement  that  jwems  of  so  obscure  and  uninviting  a  character 
should  find  numerous  readers,  and  that  successive  editions  of 
them  should  be  in  demand.  Yet  this  is  undoubtedly  the  case ; 
and  far  from  having  reason  to  complain  of  neglect,  Mr.  Brown¬ 
ing  has  a  considerable  number  of  admirers  iu  England,  and 
more,  we  believe,  in  America.  It  would  seem  that  in  this 
practical  and  mechanical  age,  there  is  some  attraction  in  Avild 
and  extravagant  language — some  mysterious  fascination  in 
obscure  half-expressed  thoughts.  Mr.  BroAvning  in  truth  more 
nearly  resembles  the  American  writers  Emerson,  AVendell 
Holmes,  and  BigeloAv,  than  any  poet  of  our  OAvn  eountry. 
Tried  hy  the  standards  Avhich  have  hitherto  been  supposed  to 
uphold  the  force  and  beauty  of  the  English  tongue  and  of 
English  literature,  his  Avorks  are  deficient  in  the  qualities  Ave 
should  desire  to  find  them.  AVe  do  not  believe  that  they  Avill 
survive,  except  as  a  curiosity  and  a  puzzle.  But  they  un¬ 
doubtedly  exercise  a  certain  degree  of  influence  over  the  taste 
of  the  present  generation ;  and  on  this  ground  Ave  think  they 
deserve  the  notice  Ave  have  bestoAved  upon  them. 
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Art.  IX. — Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates  from  May  1859 

to  July  1864. 

^iiE  228th  of  the  re^uhirly  constituted  Parliaments  of  Eng¬ 
land  closed  its  sixth  Session  in  July  last.  Although  it  has 
not  completed  the  seven  ages  of  modern  parliamentary  life,  it 
has  reached  a  mature  manhotxl  and  enjoyed  larger  opjM)rtunities 
for  action  than  most  of  its  predecessors.  It  was  elected  in 
May  1859  under  the  auspices  of  the  Derby-Disraeli  Adminis¬ 
tration,  in  answer  to  an  almost  personal  appeal  made  by  those 
Ministers  to  the  country.  AVe  say  a  |>ersonal  appeal  because, 
as  at  a  former  election,  the  great  object  of  the  Conservative 
Government,  as  of  the  Conservative  party,  appeared  to  be  to 
clear  itself  of  its  antecedents  and  its  character,  and,  if  i)ossible, 
to  divest  itself  of  its  identity.  Only  in  1859,  more  prudent 
than  in  1852,  while  breaking  with  the  past,  it  committed  itself 
to  no  promises  for  the  future.  On  the  hustings  in  1859,  the 
members  and  supj)orters  of  Lord  Derby’s  Government  abjured 
its  recent  Reform  Bill ;  they  professed  no  financial  policy,  for 
scared  by  the  failure  of  Lord  Ellenborough’s  India  Bill,  Mr. 
Disraeli  had  contented  himself  with  a  budget  that  was  con¬ 
fessedly  a  makeshift.  Their  foreign  policy  was  avowedly  one 
of  peace  and  of  neutrality,  but  peace  had  in  the  south  of 
Europe  turned  to  war,  and  their  neutrality  was  suspected  of 
Austrian  tendencies. 

The  Parliament  returned  by  the  country  in  answer  to  the 
appeal  so  made,  at  once,  by  a  majority  of  13,  pronounced  a 
vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  those  who  had  summoned  it,  and 
installed  their  opponents  in  power.  After  a  trial  of  five  years, 
it  has,  by  a  majt)rity  of  18,  ratified  the  verdict  it  gave  in  1859. 
AVhether  the  House  of  Commons  has  been  justified  in  the 
support  it  has  so  long  given  to  Lord  Palmerston’s  Government, 
will  best  appear  from  a  brief  survey  of  the  policy  it  has  ap¬ 
proved,  and  of  the  measures  it  has  sanctioned. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Honse  should  not  have  endured  a 
Government  composed  of  men  who  would  neither  allow  others 
to  carry  a  Reform  Bill,  nor  carry  one  themselves.  Those  who 
bring  this  charge  shonld  however  remember,  that  the  Bill  con¬ 
demned  in  the  former  Parliament  by  Lord  John  Russell’s  re¬ 
solutions  was  a  Reform  Bill  in  no  oi^inary  sense  of  the  terra. 
It  sought,  not  so  much  to  amend  the  Representation  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  wants  of  the  people,  as  to  cut  and  carve  it 
to  suit  the  exigencies  of  the  Conservative  party.  That  Bill 
disfranchised  a  large  body  of  the  most  independent  electors  in 
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counties,  namely,  the  forty  shilling  freeholders  voting  for  pro¬ 
perty  within  the  limits  of  parliamentary  boroughs.  It  admitted 
absentee  freeholders  to  vote  for  boroughs,  and  proposed  a 
suspicious  revision  of  their  boundaries.  The  affirmation  of 
Lord  John  Russell’s  resolutions  neetls  no  further  justification 
than  this,  that  it  preserved  the  integrity  of  the  county  con¬ 
stituencies,  and  saved  the  boroughs  from  faggot  votes  and  a 
‘  rectification  of  their  frontiers  ’  dangerous  to  independence. 
Lord  Derby’s  successors  did  not  however  fail,  in  accordance 
with  promises  given,  to  introduce  in  the  present  Parliament  a 
Bill  extending  the  suffrage  both  in  counties  and  in  towns,  and 
providing  for  a  redistribution  of  seats.  That  Bill  fell  to  the 
ground,  but  not  until  the  country  had  virtually  released  the 
Government  and  the  House  of  Commons  from  their  pledges. 
Neither  electors  nor  non-electors  evincetl  any  active  interest  in 
the  fate  of  the  measure,  but  rather,  as  the  result  of  Mr.  Bright’s 
Reform  campaign  in  the  preceding  autumn  had  indicate<l, 
viewed  the  subject  with,  at  all  events,  temporary  indifference. 
Now  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  the 
increasing  |X)wer  of  the  press,  and  the  diffusion  of  education, 
have  rendered  Parliament  more  immediately  responsive  and  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  voice  of  the  country.  But  then  it  can  hardly 
be  a  just  subject  for  complaint,  if  Parliament  be  found  in  a 
corresjx)nding  degree  sensitive  to  the  silence  of  the  country. 
More  especially  is  this  result  to  be  expected  in  the  case  of  a 
reform  in  the  representation.  Such  a  measure  necessarily 
clashes  with  many  local  and  personal  interests,’ while  directly  it 
offers  no  tangible  advantage  to  the  community  at  large,  but 
only  satisfies  a  sense  of  right,  or  indirectly  benefits  those  to 
whom  the  power  of  voting  is  extended.  In  other  respects  the 
period  that  has  elapsed  since  the  last  general  election  has  been 
by  no  means  barren  of  results. 

Our  financial  position  has  been  converted  from  one  of  em¬ 
barrassment,  not  to  say  distress,  into  one  of  high  prosperity. 
A  trade  has  been  created  with  France,  Belgium,  and  Italy, 
which  has  almost  countervailed  the  loss  of  our  American  com¬ 
merce.  During  an  era  of  frenzy  in  Europe  and  America,  we 
have,  notwithstanding  our  multiplied  relations  and  intimate 
connexion  with  foreign  nations,  preservefl  peace  with  all.  We 
have  maintained  our  treaty  rights  in  the  East,  developed  our 
commerce  with  China,  and  established  intercourse  with  Japan. 
India,  so  recently  a  source  of  political  danger  and  financial 
difficulty,  is  secure  and  prosperous.  Our  armaments  have,  at 
great  cost,  been  increased  in  a  degree  corresponding  to,  and 
improved  in  a  degree  surpassing,  the  progress  made  by  other 
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nation?.  We  have  passed  through  the  ordeals  of  bad  harvests 
and  the  crisis  of  Lancashire  distress.  Taxation  has  been  re¬ 
duced,  the  burdens  iqH)n  trade,  upon  agricultural  and  manu¬ 
facturing  industry  have  been  diminished,  and  England  at  the 
present  time,  in  the  wortls  lately  employed  by  a  Conservative 
statesman,  ‘  is  rich,  is  j)rosperous,  is  contented  beyond  all 
‘  former  example.’  Such  a  condition  of  things  is  due  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  industry  and  gixKl  conduct  of  the  people,  and 
to  the  enterprise  and  intelligence  of  capitalists.  But  we  hold 
that  the  j>resent  Parliament,  by  the  prudence  of  its  |>olicy 
and  the  wisdom  of  its  legislation,  has  materially  facilitated  and 
contributed  to  the  result. 

Mr.  Disraeli  had  met  the  difficulties  caused  by  commercial 
distress  in  the  autumn  of  1857,  and  the  increase  in  naval  ex¬ 
penditure,  by  doing  away  with  the  war  sinking  fund,  and  post- 
jMining  for  four  years  the  jiayment  of  2,000,(H)0/.  of  Ex¬ 
chequer  Bonds.  Not  content  wth  thus  throwing  upon  the 
future  his  own  immediate  burdens,  he  had  prejiared  further 
embarrassment  for  his  successors  by  accepting  Mr.  M.  Gib¬ 
son’s  resolution  in  condemnation  of  the  Paper-duty.  The 
newly-elected  Parliament  found  in  consequence  that  it  had  to 
meet  an  estimated  expenditure  of  69,000,000/.  with  an  es¬ 
timated  revenue  of  only  64,000,000/.,  while  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  that  revenue  had  been  rendered  untenable.  In  the 
following  year  the  |K>sition  was  still  more  embarrassing.  The 
heavy  outlay  caused  by  the  revolution  in  armaments  raised  the 
estimated  expenditure,  notwithstanding  the  lapse  of  more  than 
2,000,000/.  of  long  annuities,  to  the  highest  ]K»int  ever  reached 
in  time  of  peace,  to  upwards  of  70,000,000/.  Later  in  the 
Session  this  enormous  amount  was  increased  by  nearly 
4, (XX) ,000/.,  chiefly  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  expedition  to  China. 
To  crown  all,  the  autumn  brought  a  bad  harvest,  which 
directly  reduced  the  priKluce  of  the  duties  upon  malt  and  hops, 
and,  indirectly  by  the  distress  created,' injuriously  affected  the 
revenue  derived  from  other  sources,  more  especially  from  spirits. 
The  despatch  of  troops  to  British  North  America  towards  the 
end  of  1861  again  gave  rise  to  an  extraordinary  military  ex¬ 
penditure.  In  this  and  in  the  following  years  the  dearth  of 
c.otton  paralysed  the  chief  branch  of  manufacturing  industry, 
while  a  succession  of  unfavourable  seasons  reduced  the  agricul¬ 
tural  prwluce  of  Ireland  by  one  third. 

The  country  was  thus  beset  with  difficulties  from  abroad  and 
aflflicted  with  calamity  at  home.  Yet  what  is  our  financial 
condition  ^now  as  compared  with  1859?  In  1859  the  income- 
tax  was  9</.,  it  is  now  6rf.  in  the  ]>ound  ;  the  commo<lities  sub- 
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ject  to  Customs’  duties  in  1859  were  419  in  number  ;  the  Cus¬ 
toms’  duties  are  now  substantially  confined  to  14  articles, 
ujwn  all  the  most  important  of  Avhich  the  charges  ha^  e  been 
largely  reduced.  Allowing  for  new’  duties  imjx)sed,  the  relict 
given  to  the  ])ublic  by  the  abolition  or  reduction  of  Customs 
between  1859  and  the  close  of  1863,  amounts  in  round  numbers 
to  4,500,000/.  a  year ;  of  these,  3,200,000/.  Avere,  in  the  last- 
named  year,  replaced  to  the  Exchequer  through  the  increased 
consumption  of  the  fcAV  articles  remaining  subject  to  duty. 
Within  the  same  peruxl  the  excise  upon  paper  and  upon  hops 
Avas  abolished,  and  other  changes  Avere  eftected  in  duties  of 
Inland  Revenue,  by  Avhich  relief  Avas  given  to  the  public  of,  in 
round  numbers,  1,500,000/.  a  year;  1,000,000/.  additional  Avas 
imjMAsed  upon  spirits  and  upon  licenses,  but  another  1,000,000/. 
has  been  derived  from  the  enlarged  demand  for  articles  under 
Excise.*  Nor  is  this  all ;  the  present  year  has  AA-itnessed 
further  reductions  in  the  duties  uj>on  sugar  and  upon  fire  in¬ 
surance,  so  that  the  total  amount  of  indirect  taxes  remitted 
since  1859  exceeds  8,000,000/.  a-year,  Avhile  the  income-tax 
has  been  reduced  by  nearly  5,000,000/.  At  the  same  time,  the 
national  debt,  funded  and  unfunded,  has  been  diminished  by 
betAveen  16,000,000/.  and  17,000,000/.  NotA\ithstanding  the 

*  The  net  Revenue  of  Customs  in  the  year  £ 

1859  amounted  to  ....  24,777,904 

in  1863  .  23,445,428 

The  additions  to  the  Revenue  of  Customs 
by  duties  imposed  or  augmented,  amount¬ 
ed  in  the  interval  to  ...  .  599,715  per  aim. 

The  remissions  of  Customs’  Revenue  by 
duties  repealed  or  reduced,  amounted  in 
the  same  period  to  ...  .  5,115,479  per  ann. 

The  gross  Revenue  of  Excise  in  the  year 

1859  amounted  to  ...  .  18.480,572 

in  1863  .  19,082,990 
The  additions  to  the  Revenue  of  Excise  by 
duties  imposed  or  augmented,  amounted 
in  the  interval  to  ....  968,224 

The  remissions  of  Excise  Revenue  by  duties 
repealed  or  reduced,  amounted  in  the 
same  period  to  ....  .  1,426,000 

An  increase  in  the  same  period  of  10  per  cent,  in  the  annual  value 
in  the  assessments  of  Schedules  A.  B.  D.  to  the  income-tax,  aflbrds 
a  test  of  the  advance  of  wealth  in  fixed  property,  in  farming,  and 
in  trades  and  professions.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  relief 
as  regards  income-tax  has  been  afibrded  to  incomes  under  200/. 
a  year.* 
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enormous  reductions  of  the  national  burdens,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
after  bringing  the  income  of  the  country  to  a  level  with  the 
e.xpenditure,  has  been  able,  for  now  three  years  in  succession, 
to  meet  Parliament  with  a  surplus.  On  the  7  th  of  April  last, 
after  proposing  a  remission  of  2,750,000/.  within  the  current 
year,  he  ct)uld  anticipate  a  revenue  of  upwards  of  67,000,000/., 
and  once  more  look  forward  to  an  excess  of  receipts  over  out¬ 
lay.  If  Swift’s  proj)osition  be  true,  that  in  the  arithmetic  of 
taxation  two  and  two  make  one,  ^Ir.  Gladstone  may  fairly 
claim  to  have  proved  that  subtracting  one  from  three  makes 
four. 

It  has  been  given  to  this  Parliament  to  conclude  that  com¬ 
mercial  treaty  with  France  which  cannot  fail  to  unite  in  closer 
bonds  two  countries  whose  alliance  has  ever  been  favourable 
to  the  best  interests  of  civilisation.  The  ^nditical  consequences 
of  such  a  connexion  are  more  imjKjrtant  than  its  commercial 
benefits.  The  latter,  however,  are  directly  perceived,  and* 
admit  of  being  arithmetically  stated.  In  four  years  the  value 
of  our  imj)orts  from  France  has  Increased  by  one  half,  the 
value  of  British  and  Irish  produce  exported  to  France  has 
doubled.  During  the  three  years  preceding  the  treaty  the 
average  annual  value  of  the  commerce  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  was  24,000,000/. ;  for  the  three  following  years  it  was 
42,000,000/.  For  our  woollen  manufactures  alone  a  market 
has  been  opened  which  has  counterbalanced  the  loss  to  our 
trade  in  that  staple,  great  as  it  was,  to  America.  The  increase 
in  our  exports  is  not,  however,  confined  to  a  few’  articles,  or 
such  as  might  be  the  result  of  an  accidental  demand.  It  is 
one  which  is  participated  in,  almost  without  exception,  by  all 
the  commiKlities  we  send  to  France.  Similarly,  nearly  every 
article  w’e  Import  from  France  exhibits  an  increase,  and  few 
more  so  than  silk  and  wine,  the  consumption  of  which  always 
affords  a  good  criterion  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country  and 
the  Improved  condition  of  the  people.*  The  high  duties  main- 

- 

*  Woollens  exported  to  United  States  in  1859  .  4,502,000 

1862  .  2,711,000 
Difference  .  .  1,791,000 

Woollens  exported  to  France  in  1859  .  .  419,000 

in  1862  .  .  2,176.000 

Difference  .  .  1,757,000 

Silk  manufactures  imported  from  France  in  1859  1,732,928 

in  1863  5,214,619 

British  and  Irish  silk  manufactures  exported 

to  France  in  1859  .  44,039 

*  in  1863  .  121,664 
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taincd  throughout  the  last  century  on  foreign,  and  more  espe¬ 
cially  on  French  wines,  encouraged  adulteration,  and  vitiated 
the  national  taste,  to  a  degree  that  led  Smollett  to  complain,  in 
‘  Humphrey  Clinker,’  that  ‘  There  is  no  nation  that  drinks  so 
‘  hoggishly  as  the  English.  AVhat  passes  for  wane  among  us 
‘  is  not  the  juice  of  the  grape ;  it  is  an  adulterous  mixture 
‘  brewed  up  of  nauseous  ingredients,  by  dunces,  who  are  bung- 
‘  lers  in  the  art  of  jX)ison-making  ;  yet  we  and  our  forefathers 
‘  are,  and  have  been,  j)oisoned  by  this  cursed  drench,  without 
‘  taste  or  flavour.’  The  Colonial  Avines,  to  the  consumption  of 
which  a  j)remium  Avas  given  by  the  legislation  of  this  century, 
Avere  scarcely  an  improvement  on  the  liquors  thus  described. 
The  reduction  of  duties  on  foreign  Avines  in  consequence  of 
the  French  treaty,  had  the  immediate  effect  not  only  of  in¬ 
creasing  consumption,  but  of  substituting  genuine  Avine  for 
more  pernicious  beverages.  The  importations  of  French  Avines 
have  already  more  than  trebled,  Avhile  the  absolute  increase 
in  those  from  Spain,  Portugal,  and  other  countries  has  even 
exceeded  that  in  Avines  derived  from  France.  Commercial 
treaties  have  also  been  concluded  with  Belgium  and  Avith  Italy, 
destined,  Ave  hope,  to  yield  fruit  as  rich  as  that  Avith  France. 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  although  our  trade  Avith  America 
has,  since  Secession,  decreased  by  28,000,000/.,  yet  the  total 
annual  value  of  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Avhich  in  1858 
Avas  300,000,000/.,  rose  in  1863  to  little  short  of  450,000,000/. 
By  amicable  negotiations  Avith  Foreign  PoAvers,  the  abolition  of 
the  Stade  Dues  and  of  the  Scheldt  Toll,  exactions  in  an  especial 
degree  injurious  to  British  interests,  has  been  secured.  The 
treaty  of  1862  betw'een  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
settled  the  difficulties  that  had  long  attended  the  Right  of 
Search  in  a  manner  honourable  and  satisfactory  to  both  coun¬ 
tries,  and  rendered  more  effectual  the  means  for  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  Slave  Trade.  Nor  must  Ave  omit  to  mention 
another  treaty  presented  to  this  Parliament,  that  concluded 

Wine  imported  from  France  in  1859  .  .  597,OOOgals. 

in  1864  .  .  1,965,000 gals. 

Wine  imported  from  countries  other  than 
France  in  1859  ......  5,567,000  gals. 

in  1864  ......  8,652,000  gals. 

Value  of  imports  of  wine  from  all  countries  in  1859  £2,78 1,040 

in  186-1  £4,497,343 

A  remarkable  proof  of  increased  intercourse  with  France  is 
afforded  by  the  fact,  that  the  number  of  letters  passing  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  France  was  33  per  cent,  greater  in  1863 
than  in  1859. 
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■with  Denmark  as  a  preliminary  to  the  marria<re  of  the  heir  to 
the  throne.  The  unanimity  Avith  which  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  A  oted  the  ])ro|)osed  allowance  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  AVales,  marked  its  approbation  of  a 
royal  alliance  founded,  not  upon  state  interests  or  Avith  political 
vicAAs,  but  ujion  the  higher  and  juirer  considerations  of  mutual 
affeetiem  and  the  hope  of  domestic  haj)plness. 

Unfortunately  all  our  relations  AAith  foreign  countries  have 
not  been  those  of  trade  and  of  friendship.  The  struggle  of 
nationalities  against  established  empires  has  of  late  years  kept 
the  European  Continent  in  a  state  of  fermentation.  England 
has  been  more  than  once  diA'lded  in  feeling  betAveen  her  love 
of  order  and  respect  for  treaties,  and  her  sym])athy  Avith  people 
striA’ing  for  freedom  and  for  unity.  Parliament  has,  hoAvever, 
steadily  kept  in  vicAv  a  jiolicy  of  non-intervention  in  the  in¬ 
ternal  affairs  of  other  countries ;  and  in  international  disputes, 
without  attempting  an  im|)Ossible  isolation,  has  never  for¬ 
gotten  that  the  blood  of  England’s  sons  is  not  to  be  lightly 
shed  by  her  riders  for  causes  in  Avhich  England’s  honour  and 
England's  interests  are  not  directly  engaged.  This  temperate 
conduct  may  not  command  the  same  momentary  applause  as  a 
more  high-handed  course,  but,  Avhere  its  motives  are  above  the 
possibility  of  misconstruction,  it  cannot  fail,  in  the  long  run,  to 
carry  Aveight  and  command  respect.  France  gathered  laurels 
in  Italy,  and  enjoyed  for  a  time  paramount  ascendancy  in  the 
Peninsula.  Yet  the  Italian  policy  of  neutral  England  has  pre¬ 
vailed.  That  Avhich  ]Mr.  Disraeli  in  1861  termed  ‘  the  phantom 
‘  of  an  United  Italy,’  has  become  a  reality,  instead  of  that  con¬ 
federacy  of  states  under  the  Presidency  of  the  Pope,  Avhich 
Franee  rec^immended ;  and  although  France  unquestionably 
rendered  the  greatest  and  most  direct  services  to  the  cause  of 
Italian  independence  in  1859,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  policy 
AA'hich  has  prevailed  in  Italy  is  a  French  jiolicy.  The  treaty 
recently  eoncluded  between  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  the 
King  of  Italy',  to  provide  for  the  eAacuation  of  Rome  by  the 
French  troops  in  tAvo  years,  is  a  measure  conceived  in  the  same 
liberal  spirit.  It  does  honour  to  the  French  Court;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  selection  of  Florence  to  be  the  Capital  of  the 
Kingdom  is  a  AA'ise  expedient,  and  precisely  that  Avhich  Ave  ad¬ 
vocated  tAA'o  years  ago  in  the  pages  of  this  journal.  The  eager 
adoption  by'  the  Hellenes  of  a  soA'erelgn  eonnected  AA-ith  the 
English  dynasty,  afforded  another  instance  of  the  confidence 
reposed  in  the  straightforward  and  disinterested  yiolicy  of  Great 
Britain.  The  all  hut  unanimous  election  of  a  British  Prince, 
and  his  Avan’er  of  the  proffered  croAvn  of  Greece,  at  once  frus- 
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tratecl  tlie  intrigues  and  disproved  the  calumnies  of  our  rivals 
and  detractors  in  the  Levant. 

Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  Indulge  in  that  criticism  of 
despatches  in  reference  either  to  Poland  or  to  Denmark  which 
has  so  much  occupied  the  time  of  Parliament.  We  believe 
that  the  policy  which  it  sanctif)ned  in  regard  to  both,  on  the 
whole,  faithfully  reflected  the  feelings,  and  expressed  the  judg¬ 
ment,  of  the  country.  Few  will  be  found  to  say  that  we 
should  have  embarked  in  a  war  for  Poland.  Fewer  still  Avill 
assert  that  we  should  have  looked  on  Avithout  raising  a  protest 
in  favour  of  justice  and  humanity.  None  but  those  Avhom 
political  animosity  has  blinded  Anil  say  that,  AA'ith  a  fixed  deter¬ 
mination  from  the  first  not  to  intervene,  Ave  should  have  per¬ 
mitted  the  Poles  to  delude  themselves  Avith  hopes  of  assist¬ 
ance. 

England  acted  in  a  similar  sjurit  in  the  case  of  Denmark. 
She  laboured  to  bring  about  not  only  that  combination  of 
England  AA'ith  France  AA'hich,  as  Mr.  Disraeli  has  tridy  ob¬ 
served,  ‘  renders  war  difficult,’  but  that  further  combination  of 
both  Avith  llussia  AA’hich,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
‘renders  Avar  impossible.’  So  long  as  one  or  both  of  those 
combinations  Avas  probable  or  possible,  it  Avould  have  been 
treason  to  ]>eacc  to  proclaim  to  Germany  that  in  no  circum¬ 
stances  Avould  England  intervene.  On  the  other  hand,  as  soon  as 
PoAA^ers  more  bound  and  better  able  to  assist  Denmark  declined 
to  support  her,  England  Avas  not  called  upon  to  undertake 
single-handed  the  common  task.  Had  she  done  so  she  Avould 
have  summoned  the  Gennanie  Confederation  into  the  field ; 
she  must  have  given  the  signal  for  hostilities,  not  only  in  the 
Baltic,  but  in  the  Adriatic,  on  the  plains  of  Italy,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Theiss.  She  must  have  incurred  the  fearful 
responsibility  of  extinguishing  one  Avar  by  kindling  other  and 
greater  Avars.  Time  AV'ill  amply  justify  the  course  pursued  in 
the  case  of  Poland  and  of  Denmark,  as  it  has  done  in  that  of 
Italy.  Although  we  vieAv  Avith  the  deepest  pain  the  injuries 
AA'hich  hjiA'e  been  inflicted  by  Germany  on  Denmark,  and  the 
arbitrary  and  unjust  policy  of  the  Court  of  Berlin  has  effectu¬ 
ally  alienated  this  country  from  Prussia,  it  is  not  for  us  to 
avenge  the  Avrongs  of  every  people  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
or  to  anticipate  the  chastisement  Avhich  Prussia  has  so  reck¬ 
lessly  and  audaciously  provoked. 

We  believe  it  AA-as  the  Emperor  of  the  French  AA’ho  once 
observed  ‘  that  the  moral  influence  of  a  country  always  stoo<l  in 
‘  direct  proportion  to  the  number  of  bullets  she  could  send 
‘amongst  her  enemies.’  If  this  be  so,  the  forbearance  of 
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England  cannot,  even  for  a  moment,  have  impaired  her 
moral  influence.  Nor  can  it  be  said  by  any  whose  memories 
carry  them  back  for  three  short  years  that  England,  if  the 
occasion  be  adequate,  has  lost  her  ancient  spirit.  In  the  affair 
of  the  Trent,  at  a  moment  when  America  justly  boasted  that 
her  naval  and  military  power  was  greater  than  it  ever  had 
been,  England  vindicated  the  rights  of  neutrals  and  asserted 
the  freedom  of  the  seas.  At  the  same  time  she  has  shown 
deference  to  weaker  Powers  by  the  surrender,  at  once  wse 
and  generous,  of  the  Ionian  Islands  to  Greece,  and  the  sub¬ 
mission  of  her  disputes  wth  Brazil  to  arbitration.  A  great 
nation  never  loses  aught  of  her  greatness  by  treating  Powers 
far  below  herself  in  strength,  and  perhaps  in  civilisation,  with 
the  utmost  forbearance  and  moderation.  There  are  no  passages 
in  the  history  of  England  which  we  look  back  uj)on  with  more 
shame  and  regret,  or  which  are  more  keenly  remembered 
against  us  abroad,  than  those  dearly-bought  successes  which 
have  sometimes  been  wrung  from  the  abasement  or  the  pros¬ 
tration  of  a  lesser  Power.  AVith  regard  to  Brazil,  our  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  have  been  too  long  interrupted  with  a  State 
>\'ith  w'hich  England  has  certainly  no  reasonable  ground  of 
difference.  It  is  the  all  but  unanimous  opinion  of  those  who 
are  most  interested  in  the  suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade,  that 
the  time  is  come  for  the  repeal  of  the  Brazilian  Act  of  1845. 
AA’^e  are  paying  the  penalty  of  that  unwonted  interference  with 
the  rights  of  a  foreign  nation;  but  armed  with  that  concession, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  a  competent  British  minister,  despatched 
to  Rio  Janeiro,  would  speedily  restore  the  relations  of  the  two 
Empires  to  their  proper  footing. 

Strict  neutrality  has  been  observed  towards  both  the  con¬ 
tending  parties  in  North  America  in  novel  circumstances  which 
render  neutrality  singularly  difficult.  On  the  one  hand,  we 
have  resisted  solicitations  prematurely  to  recognise  the  South, 
and  withstood  temptations  to  break  the  blockade  ;  w'e  have 
refused  to  jiermit  this  country  or  Canada  to  be  made  a  basis 
for  the  equipment  of  hostile  expeditions.  On  the  other,  we 
have  declined  to  consider  the  South  as  other  than  belligerents,  or 
to  treat  their  cruisers  as  pirates  and  prohibit  them  from  entering 
our  ports.  Every  month  that  has  elapsed  since  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  that  war  has  raised  delicate  questions  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  international  or  municipal  law.  The  escape  of  the 
Florida  and  Alabama,  the  detention  of  the  Alexandra  and  of 
the  Confederate  Rams,  are  in  the  recollection  of  all.  The  en¬ 
listment  or  kidnapping  of  men  for  the  ships  of  the  one  party 
and  the  armies  of  the  other  are  notorious ;  but  besides  these, 
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questions  concerning  contraband  of  war,  the  destination  of 
cargoes,  the  treatment  of  prizes,  and  numberless  other  points, 
all  complicated  by  the  changes  in  the  mode  and  materials  of 
war,  have  called  for  the  continual  exercise  of  temper  and  of 
judgment.  That  we  have  hitherto  escaped  being  dragged  into 
hostilities  is  only  due  to  the  tirmness  and  forbearance  of  Par¬ 
liament  and  of  the  Government  which  it  has  supported. 

The  same  reluctance  to  become  entangled  in  a  network  of 
engagements,  the  same  indisposition  to  take  an  active  part  in 
questions  not  directly  affecting  the  welfare  or  the  dignity  of 
the  kingdom,  which  has  marked  our  policy  towards  particular 
countries,  led  the  Government  to  decline  the  recent  proposal 
of  the  French  Emperor  for  a  Congress  on  the  general  state  of 
Europe.  The  same  feeling  swayed  the  country  Avhen  with 
one  voice  it  approved  the  refusal  thus  finnly,  although  with 
regret,  given  to  the  request  of  a  friendly  Power.  The  plain 
sense  of  Englishmen,  however,  felt  that  an  attempt  by  a  self- 
eonstituted  tribunal,  Avith  no  authority  but  Lynch-laAv  to  en¬ 
force  its  decisions,  to  effect  a  settlement  of  the  struggle  of 
races,  languages,  religions,  and  political  creeds,  would  be  pre¬ 
mature,  and  only  risked  adding  further  elements  of  strife  to 
those  already  agitating  the  Continent. 

It  is  a  trite,  but  a  very  just  observation  that,  not  only  is  it 
the  function  of  Parliament  to  enact  laAvs  and  to  approve  or 
disapprove  the  acts  of  the  Government,  but  also  by  its  discus¬ 
sions  to  express,  and  to  help  to  form,  public  opinion.  In 
regard  to  foreign  affairs  at  least  the  House  of  Commons  has 
adequately  discharged  this  latter  portion  of  its  duties.  We 
are  disj)osed  to  think  that,  not  only  will  the  policy  it  has 
hitherto  supported  be  adhered  to  in  present  circumstances,  but 
further,  that  its  debates  have  impressed  in  some  respects  a 
new  character  upon  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  relations,  and 
one  the  effects  of  which  Avill  be  more  fully  felt  hereafter. 
Several  reasons  appear  to  justify  this  belief.  The  rude  shocks 
to  order  and  to  liberty,  the  disregard  of  public  obligations,  the 
nature  of  the  contending  elements  on  the  Continent,  offer  no 
inducement  to  England  to  forego  the  advantages  of  her  insular 
position„in  order  to  identify  herself  Avith  any  one  of  the  parties 
engaged,  or  of  the  causes  noAV  at  issue.  The  multiplied  facili¬ 
ties  of  communication,  the  extended  freedom  of  intercourse 
and  of  trade,  tend  to  make  Europe  one  vast  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  association,  and,  so  far,  to  substitute  a  community  of 
interests  for  the  old  rivalry  betAveen  States.  The  growth  of 
popular  Influence,  felt,  even  AA-here  not  recognised,  by  the  most 
despotic  Powers,  is  gradually  rendering  the  relations  betAveen 
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different  countries  less  those  of  dynasty  to  dynasty,  or  of  Go¬ 
vernment  to  Government,  and  m(»re  those  of  people  to  ])et)ple. 
Liberal  and  commercial  England  in  an  especial  degree  feels  and 
aj)preciates  these  changes,  and  the  desire  and  the  occasion  on 
her  j>art  to  intervene  in  jKilitical  affairs  abroad  is  proportion¬ 
ately  diminishetl.  The  British  Government  has  laboured  longer 
and  more  consistently  than  any  of  the  other  Great  Powers  of 
Europe  to  ujdiold  the  faith  of  treaties  and  the  balance  of  jxtwer, 
as  settle<l  in  1815,  not  because  this  country  has  any  peculiar 
interest  in  perjwtuating  those  arrangements,  several  of  Avhich 
we  disapprove,  but  because  they  were  the  only  tangible  basis  of 
))ublic  law,  and  the  best  security  of  general  peace.  It  is  not  the 
fault  of  England  if  the  course  of  events  and  the  policy  of  other 
States  has  shaken  these  principles,  nor  is  it  in  her  power  to 
enforce  engagements  which  so  many  of  the  other  contracting 
parties  have  shuffled  off.  In  consequence  of  these  transactions, 
the  general  object  to  which  our  foreign  jmlicy  was  directed  for 
nearly  half  a  century  has  lost  much  of  its  cogency,  and  the 
terms  by  which  Ave  Avere  Avont  to  express  it  have  become  obso¬ 
lete.  At  the  present  time  no  ])ositive  relijince  can  be  placed 
on  any  Avritten  territorial  engagements,  unless  they  are  pro¬ 
tected  by  force ;  and  no  close  alliance  can  be  said  to  exist 
between  any  of  the  jwincipal  States  of  Europe.  This  may  be 
a  danger  and  a  misfortune  for  the  AAorld,  and  the  immediate 
consequence  of  it  is  to  be  traced  in  the  enonnous  military 
establishments  of  the  present  day.  But  it  does  not  directly 
affect  the  interests  of  this  country.  Whenever  our  oaati  rights 
are  affected,  aa  c  are  strong  enough  to  protect  them ;  but  we 
are  not  really  concerned  in  many  of  those  questions  to  aa-IucIi 
an  exaggerated  indirect  imjAortance  has  in  former  times  been 
attached.  At  any  rate,  Ave  should  lose  far  more  than  AA  e  are 
likely  to  gain  by  going  to  AA'ar  for  them.  If  these  principles 
are  sound,  they  Avill  lead  to  important  changes  in  our  foreign 
policy.  It  AA-ill  folloAv  from  them,  that  this  country  should 
enter  into  no  official  discussion  and  no  public  engagements  on 
affairs  remotely  concerning  herself :  that  she  aaIU  reserve  her 
power  and  influence  for  British  j)urposes :  that  she  aaIU  not 
pronounce  an  opinion,  unless  she  is  resolved  to  support  it  by 
action ;  and  that  she  aa'IU  throAV  on  other  States  the  Avhole  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  acts  affecting  themselves  more  directly  than  they 
affect  us.  We  believe  that  these  are  the  vieAAs  of  foreign 
policy  AA'hich  have  iioaa'  been  accepted  by  Parliament  and  the 
majority  of  the  nation,  as  to  our  relations  Avith  the  Continental 
PoAvers  of  Europe.  But  they  do  not  apply  tq  the  same  extent 
.to  our  relations  AA'ith  foreign  PoAvers  in  other  parts  of  the  globe, 
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where  the  numerous  possessions  of  the  Crown  beyond  seas,  and 
the  vast  extent  of  our  eonunerce  with  nations  of  inferior  ci\'il- 
isation,  compel  us  to  play  a  more  active  part.  Thus  the  trans¬ 
actions  of  England  with  the  great  Empires  of  the  East  have, 
within  the  last  five  years,  assumed  a  character  superior  in  im¬ 
portance  and  interest  to  those  with  more  civilised  communities. 

In  1859,  the  Chinese,  in  violathm  of  the  treaty  of  Tien-tsin, 
resisted  the  progress  of  the  British  Envoy  to  Pekin,  and  in¬ 
flicted  a  disastrous  repulse  uj)on  our  forces  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Peiho.  The  complete  success  that  attended  the  well-equipped 
and  well-organised  expedition  sent  out  in  the  following  year 
is  a  matter  of  history.  The  political  and  commercial  results 
that  have  followed  fully  justify  the  course  then  pursued  in 
conjunction  with  our  French  allies.  Direct  relations  were  es¬ 
tablished  with  the  seat  of  empire,  the  power  of  the  exclusive 
}>arty  was  broken,  and  a  more  enlightened  administration  suc¬ 
ceeded.  England  has  since  professed  a  policy  of  strict  modera¬ 
tion  in  China.  She  has  disinterestedly  sought  to  uphold  the 
existing  Government  as  the  best,  if  not  the  only,  safeguard 
against  anarchy.  She  has,  however,  as  a  nation,  resisted  in¬ 
ducements  to  give  active  supj)ort  to  the  reigning  dynasty,  or 
to  adopt  proceedings  which  might  before  long  have  reduced  the 
Ihnpcror  to  the  condition  of  a  Mogul  or  of  a  Nizam,  governed 
by  a  liritish  resident,  and  depending  for  his  nominal  sovereignty 
on  a  British  force.  Nor  has  the  defence  of  the  principal  com¬ 
mercial  iM)rts,  and  of  the  districts  immediately  adjacent,  con¬ 
stituted  a  departure  from  that  j)olicy.  The  sole  object  has  been 
to  insure  the  lives  and  property  of  Europeans ;  and  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Ning-po  by  the  rebels,  and  the  danger  of  Shanghae, 
prove  that  the  precaution  was  not  unnecessary.  It  may  now 
be  hopetl  that  the  recent  fall  of  Nankin  and  the  destruction  of 
the  rebel  chiefs,  who  have  so  long  convulsed  the  Chinese 
Empire,  Mdll  be  followed  by  the  restoration  of  general  tran¬ 
quillity,  under  an  improved  system  of  government.  It  speaks 
well  for  the  past,  and  bodes  well  for  the  future,  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  devastation  of  whole  provinces  by  the  locust 
flights  of  the  Taepings,  and  by  the  imperial  hordes,  the  value 
of  our  trade  with  China,  which  in  1858  was  under  10,000,000/., 
has  since  risen  to  17,000,000/.  The  supply  to  this  country, 
princii)ally  from  China,  of  the  single  article  tea,  now  almost  a 
necessary  of  English  life,  increased  by  nearly  4,000,000/.  in 
the  space  of  three  years. 

To  the  United  States  belongs  the  credit  or  the  blame, 
according  to  the  vicAV  that  may  be  taken,  of  having  com¬ 
pelled  the  Government  of  the  Tycoon  to  open  his  dominions 
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to  foreigners.  Following  in  the  wake  of  Commodore  Perry’s 
men-of-war,  we  concluded  in  1858  a  treaty  under  w’hich 
several  ports  and  towns  have  been  appointed  for  trade.  Al¬ 
though  only  in  its  infancy,  and  necessarily  checked  by  the 
occurrence  of  civil  war  in  the  country,  foreign  commerce 
appears  to  have  struck  deep  r(X)t  in  Japan.  The  English  trade 
in  goods  (principally  silk,  cotton,  and  tea)  at  the  single  jx)rt  of 
Kanagaw’a  amounted  in  the  year  1863  to  about  2,750,000/. 
That  the  first  relations  of  adventurous  Euroi)eans  with  a 
population  so  long  trained  to  look  inM)n  strangers  with  aversion, 
should  be  attended  with  difficulties,  was  to  be  anticipated. 
Insults  to  foreigners  were  succee<led  by  threats,  and  by  attacks 
upon  the  Residencies.  Demands  for  redress  were  met  Avith 
Asiatic  du[)licity  and  evasion.  The  murder  of  an  English 
subject  upon  a  highway  expressly  opened  to  Europeans,  and 
u|x>n  which  they  were  entitled  to  protection,  followed.  Justice 
from  judicial  tribunals,  or  from  the  Government,  was  not  to 
be  obtained ;  it  became  necessary,  unless  we  woidd  AA-ithdraw 
from  Japan  altogether,  to  assert  our  detennination  and  our 
jKAwer  to  exact  reparation.  The  Government  of  the  Tycoon, 
Avithin  the  limits  of  whose  authority  the  crime  had  been  per¬ 
petrated,  paid  a  pecuniary  compensation,  but  j)rofessed  itself 
unable  to  reach  the  criminal,  the  retainer  of  a  virtually  in- 
dei)cndent  feudal  chief.  That  chief  defied  our  poAver,  and 
fired  uj)on  our  ships.  As  a  consequence,  his  flotilla  having 
been  captured,  his  forts  Avere  bombarded,  and  in  the  course  of 
operations,  his  toAvn  of  Kagosima,  constructetl  as  such  toAvns 
mostly  are,  of  paper  and  bamboo,  Avas  partially  destroyed  by 
fire.  The  exaggerated  accounts  of  these  eA-ents  AA’hich  first 
reached  England  led  to  an  animatetl  debate  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  last  Session.  Parliament,  hoAvcAer,  Avhile  ex¬ 
pressing  in  the  strongest  terms  its  desire  to  j)reserve  amicable 
relations  AAnth  the  Japanese  Government  and  Avith  Japanese 
subjects,  declined  to  condemn  a  course  provoked  by,  and  cal¬ 
culated  to  produce  a  salutary  impression  upon,  a  turbulent 
and  overbearing  aristocracy. 

Since  England  gave  to  her  colonies  the  right  of  internal 
self-government,  and  Avaived  all  claims  to  subordinate  their 
commerce  to  her  sup^Aosed  interests,  their  affairs  occupy  far 
less  than  formerly  the  time  and  attention  of  Parliament.  The 
control  of  the  foreign  |)olicy  of  the  dependencies  being,  however, 
reserve<l  to  the  mother-country,  has  raised  the  ncAV  and  perjdex- 
ing  question  hoAV  far  she  is  bound  to  provide  for  their  military 
and  naval  defence.  The  House  of  Commons,  in  1862,  affirmed 
that  the  colonies,  in  their  altered  position,  had  claims  to 
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Imperial  aid  against  perils  arising  through  Imperial  poliey ; 
but  that  they  should  mainly  provide  for  their  own  internal 
security,  and  ought  to  assist  in  their  own  external  defence. 
The  principle  is  obvious  in  the  case  of  such  colonies  as  the 
majority  of  those  in  Australia,  but  it  is  difficult  of  application 
to  all  the  various  communities  composing  the  British  Colonial 
Empire.  At  the  Cape  the  colonists  may  involve  Great  Britain 
in  a  war  with  tribes  whom  she  cannot  restrain,  but  with  ivhom, 
from  motives  of  philanthropy,  she  has  refused  to  allow  the 
colonists  to  carry  on  an  irregular  border  warfare.  In  New 
Zealand,  natives  and  colonists  are  both  subjects  of  the  Crown, 
and  whether  the  relations  between  them  be  reserved  to  officers 
responsible  to  the  Home  Government,  or,  as  recently,  handed 
over  to  local  ministers,  this  country  hesitates  to  abandon  either 
to  the  mercies  of  the  other.  Canada,  a  purely  European 
community  in  contact  with  a  powerful  neighbour,  pleads  that 
since  we  direct  her  foreign  policy,  she  has  a  right  to  look  to  us 
for  protection.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reply  is  ready  that  the 
connexion  between  this  country  and  Canada  subsists  mainly 
at  the  wish  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  latter,  and  that  she  may, 
therefore,  be  fairly  expected  to  undertake  the  part,  not  of  an 
auxiliary,  but  of  a  principal,  in  a  war  on  her  own  frontiers. 
The  subject  has  hitherto  been  more  theoretically  discussed  than 
is  usual  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  the  heavy  expenditure 
for  colonial  defences,  the  premium  given  to  w'ars  in  which  the 
dependencies  tax  the  mother-country  and  profit  by  her  loss, 
call  for  a  termination  of  the  present  anomalous  state  of  things 
and  the  establishment  of  some  definite  and  intelligible  system.* 
Such  might  be  the  adoption  of  a  policy  similar  to  that  long 
pursued  in  India,  and  ])artially  applied  in  Australia,  under 
which  the  Central  Government  furnishes  troops,  on  condition 
that  the  local  authority  provides  for  their  pay  and  maintenance. 
Old-established  colonies,  requiring  British  garrisons  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  internal  order  or  of  protection  against  enemies  on  their 
frontiers,  might  thus  still  enjoy  the  advantage  of  a  connexion 
with  the  Empire,  while  England  would  have  a  security  that 
the  defence  of  these  provinces  and  the  maintenance  of  costly 
military  establishments  in  the  colonies,  should  not  be  a  charge 
on  the  British  taxpayer. 

*  The  Imperial  military  expenditure  for  Colonial  defences  £ 

amounted  in  1860  to . 1,715,246 

That  for  naval  stations,  convict  dep6ts,  and  other  posts, 
maintained  for  objects  of  Imperial  policy,  amounted 

in  the  same  year  to .  1,509,835 

.  3,225,081 


Total 
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Xo  tale  of  transfonnation  in  Hindoo  mythology  is  more 
wonderful  than  the  change  which  has  been  wrought  in  India 
within  the  last  few  years.  The  enchanters  that  have  worked 
the  spell  have  been  Peace,  Justice,  and  Commerce.  It  may 
be  added  that  the  system,  first  fairly  tried  in  the  present  House 
of  Commons,  of  governing  India  through  a  Secretary  of  State 
directly  and  personally  resjMmsible  to  Parliament,  has  proved, 
beyond  expectation,  successful.  The  more  English  tone  and 
character  impressed  upon  the  conduet  of  Indian  affairs  has 
been  unmistakably  apparent.  The  construction  of  railways 
and  of  telegraphs,  the  sale  of  waste  lands,  the  settlement  of 
the  land-tax,  the  adoption  of  a  paper  currency,  the  extension 
of  education,  the  conciliatory  policy  towaixls  native  princes, 
the  admission  of  natives  to  offices  of  the  highest  trust,  are  all 
recent  measures,  the  good  effects  of  which  have  scarcely  begun 
to  be  realisetl.  Xor  has  English  legislation  been  devoid  of 
immediate  utility  to  India.  Ify  Acts  passed  in  1861,  the  local 
Eurojjean  regiments  were  amalgamated  with  the  (Queen’s  army, 
and  the  position  of  the  Civil  Service,  both  covenanted  and 
uncovenanted,  was  defined  and  settled.  U nder  other  Acts  the 
Governor-General’s  Council  and  the  High  Courts  of  Judicature 
were  reformed.  The  first  of  these  measures  provided  a  seat 
in  the  Council  to  which  a  financier  of  English  experience  may 
be  appointed.  Under  the  guidance  of  finanee  ministers  sent 
out  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  alarming  deficit  of  the 
Indian  exchequer,  which  in  1859  exceeded  14,000,000/.,  has 
for  the  three  successive  budgets  been  converted  into  a  surplus, 
which  in  1863  equalleil  1,800,000/.  This  result  has  been 
attained  coincidentally  with  a  large  outlay  u|)on  public  works 
of  a  permanent  character,  while  the  debt  has,  since  1862,  been 
reduced  by  9,000,000/.  The  last-named  measure  constituted 
one  Sole  Court  of  Appeal  in  each  Presidency,  in  which  the 
varied  knowledge  and  exj)erlence  of  all  branches  of  the  legal 
profession,  both  at  home  and  in  India,  are  combined. 

‘  This  Parliament,’  said  Mr.  Cobden,  on  a  recent  occasion, 
‘will  be  known  in  history  as  “the  extravagant  Parliament.”’ 
Watchfulness  and  criticism  of  the  estimates  have  undoubtedly 
been  neglected  in  an  unprecedente<l  degree  by  its  leading  mem¬ 
bers,  an(l,  as  a  consequence,  have  fallen  into  discredit  and  disuse. 
Vague  threats  of  a  wholesale  refusal  of  taxes,  eloquent  decla¬ 
mations  fitfully  indulge<l  in,  and  abstract  resolutions  in  favour  of 
economy,  are  no  substitutes  for  less  showy  but  more  practical 
work.  At  the  same  time,  if  it  be  true  that  this  House  has  sanc¬ 
tioned  the  highest  estimates  ever  submitted  in  time  of  peace,  it  is 
also  true  that  the  tide  of  regular  expenditure,  which  had  been 
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continuously  rising  since  1852,  was  first  turned  in  1862,  and  has 
been  since  on  the  ebb.*  The  high  level  reached  by  the  national 
exj)enditure  has  been  mainly  due  to  those  great  curses  of  modern 
civilisation,  huge  standing  armaments.  The  navy  estimates 
rose  to  their  maximum  of  12,000,000/.  in  1860,  the  army  esti¬ 
mates  in  1862  amounted  to  16,250,000/.  In  the  words  of 
M.  Fould,  ‘  an  expenditure  of  emulation  ’  has  been  of  late 
carried  on  between  the  great  Powers  of  the  world.  Not  only 
have  fleets  and  armies  increased  in  size,  but  a  revolution  in  the 
nature  of  annaments  on  land  and  on  sea,  as  great  and  more 
sudden  than  any  since  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  has  been, 
and  still  is,  in  progress.  This  country  has  but  followed  the 
example  of  others,  and  striven  to  maintain  her  relative  strength. 
She  did  not  introduce  Alinie  muskets,  rifled  guns,  or  armour- 
plated  ships.  Nor  should  some  of  those,  at  least,  who  declaim 
against  our  ‘bloated  armaments,’  forget  that  they  were  the 
foremost  to  urge,  in  headlong  haste,  the  ‘  Reconstruction  of 
‘  the  Navy,’  and  the  immediate  adoption  of  a  gun  which, 
according  to  the  highest  military  authority,  ‘  could  do  every- 
‘  thing  but  speak,’  at  a  moment  when  the  nation  -was  affected 
by  a  panic  which  they  did  much  to  create,  and  contributed 
nothing  to  allay. 

The  question,  however,  we  have  now  to  consider  is  whether 
adequate  results  have  been  obtained  by  the  money  expended. 
Since  the  election  of  the  present  House  of  Commons  our  steam- 
navy  afloat  has  been  increased  by  fifty  vessels.  A  still  greater 
addition  has  been  made  to  our  maritime  strength  by  a  general 
augmentation  of  the  power  of  machinery,  and  in  the  calibre  of 
guns.  Wooden  vessels  may  still  continue  of  use  to  patrol  the 
seas  and  watch  over  our  wide-spread  commerce,  but  the  real 
strength  of  our  line-of-battle  must  in  future  consist  in  that 
iron  fleet  which  has  been  created  since  1859.  In  that  year  we 
had  not  one  such  vessel  afloat,  and  only  one  in  the  builder’s 
hands.  We  have  now  fourteen  iron-clads  in  commission,  or 
ready  for  commission ;  the  current  financial  year  will  see  four 
more  comjdeted,  w’hile  nine  others  are  in  progress.  Nor  are 
these  vessels  mere  rafts  carrying  a  martello-tower,  or  Noah’s 
Arks  strengthened  with  iron  bars,  like  the  hastily  constructed 


•  The  total  gross  expenditure  was,  in  round  num-  £ 

bers,  in  1852  .  54,000,000 

For  the  year  ending  March  1861  .  .  .  73,000,000 

For  the  year  ending  March  31,  1864  ,  .  68,000,000 

Estimated  for  current  year  ....  67,000,000 
showing  a  decrease  of  6,000,000/.  in  the  last  4  years. 
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Monitors  and  Merrimacs  of  America ;  nor  are  they  floating 
batteries  only  fit  to  lie  at  the  entrance  of  harbours,  or  creep 
about  the  mouths  of  rivers,  but  ocean-going  ships,  that  can 
steam  their  fourteen  knots  an  hour,  and  fight  their  guns  in 
heavy  seas.* 

Nor  in  considering  their  cost  must  the  fact  be  lost  sight  of,  that 
the  last  five  years  have  been  years  of  continued  progress.  We 
have  advanced  in  that  time  from  wooden  to  iron-clad  vessels ; 
from  vessels  partially  armed  to  vessels  clad  in  complete  armour  ; 
from  vessels  wearing  armour  calculated  to  resist  68-])ounders 
and  1 10-j)ounders,  to  vessels  destined  to  cope  with  .300-j)ounders 
and  600-pt>unders  hurling  steel  shot  and  shells,  each  of  the 
latter  in  itself  a  ])iece  of  artillery  of  greater  power  than  the 
guns  which  constituted  Nelson’s  broadsides.  The  best  quality 
of  iron,  the  proper  thickness  of  plates  and  of  backing,  the  due 
proportions  and  combination  of  wood  and  of  iron,  the  best  form 
of  vessel,  all  has  been,  and  still  is,  matter  of  experiment.  That 
large  vessels  capable  of  carrying  a  great  M-eight  of  armour  can 
be  produced,  has  been  proved.  The  construction  of  a  class  of 
ships  combining,  what  a  few  years  ago  would  have  been  deemed 
the  irreconcilable  qualities  of  small  tonnage,  light  draft  of 
water,  a  great  speed,  with  the  cajmcity  of  carrying  heavy 
armour  and  guns  of  the  largest  c^ibre,  is  now  actively  in 
progress.  Moreover,  new  contrivances  in  regard  to  such 
matters  as  the  generation  of  steam,  surface-condensing,  or 
the  economy  of  fuel,  compel  constant  renovation  of,  or  improve¬ 
ments  in,  machinery,  while  the  changes  in  shi{)building  have 
necessitated  additions  to  dock  and  basin  accommodation. 

Six  years  ago  Sir  J.  Pakington,  then  First  Lord  of  the 

*  Steamships  Ajioat. 

Jnnc  30,  1859.  I  June  30,  1864. 

Nnmbcr.  Tonnage.  Guns.  i  Number.  Tonnage.  Guns. 

443  420,781  7,380  1  493  585,150  8,505 

The  total  horse-power  of  vessels  afloat,  or  in  preparation,  was,  at 
the  former  period,  107,922,  at  the  latter,  137,706. 


Armour-plated  Ships. 

June  30,  1864. 

Number.  Tonnage. 

Guns. 

Hone-power. 

Afloat 

.  .  .  17  69,068 

3961 

|-  21,660 

Buildine; 

.  10  35,716 

173  J 

Floating  batteries  afloat  7  12.029 

106 

1,250 

Total  .  34  116,813 

675 

22,910 

The  above  return  is  exclusive  of  the  two  Confederate  Rams  recently 
acquired  by  the  Government. 
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Admiralty,  lamented  the  humiliating  jK)sition  of  Great  Britmn, 
whose  ships  of  war  remained  in  port  four,  five,  or  even  six 
mouths,  unable  to  obtain  a  complement  of  seamen.  Last  year, 
eight  or  nine  line-of-battle  sliips  or  frigates  were  commissioned 
in  succession,  all  of  which  were  ready  for  sea  within  a  month, 
several  of  them  within  a  fortnight.  The  explanation  is,  that 
the  service  has  been  rendered  jMipular,  and  has  become  more 
attractive  to  merchant  seamen.  This  favourable  change  is  in 
no  slight  degree  due  to  the  Naval  Discipline  Act  of  1860.  By 
this  measure,  the  fonner  Articles  of  War,  dating  from  1749, 
but  the  main  provisions  of  which  were  even  older  and  utterly 
unsuited  to  modem  times  and  ideas,  have  been  superseded. 
Greater  facilities  for  investigating  complaints,  and  a  more 
equitable  scale  of  punishment,  have  been  substituted  for  the 
Draconian  severity  of  the  old  code.  Thanks  to  a  wise  liberality 
on  the  part  of  Parliament,  the  pay  and  allowances  of  ofl&cers 
and  seamen  serving  in  the  navy  have  been  augumented ;  depot 
shi[)s  and  naval  barracks  have  been  ])rovided,  in  which  relaxa¬ 
tion  is  afforded  to  men  returning  from  abroad,  without  their 
being  lost  to  the  service.  Training  ships  have  been  established 
in  which  boys  are  efficiently  prepared  for  the  navy,  and  from 
these  nurseries  about  2,500  youths,  bound  to  serve  for  ten  of 
the  best  years  of  a  seaman’s  life,  namely,  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-eight,  are  annually  supplied  to  the  service.  A  new 
and  most  efficient  force,  the  Naval  Reserve,  has  been  created 
within  the  same  period.  It  consists  at  the  present  time  of  223 
officers,  and  16,000  men,  all  of  whom  are  thoroughly  drilled 
gunners.  A  decision  has  also  been  taken  to  arm  merchant 
ships,  commanded  and  partially  manned  by  officers  and  men 
of  the  Reserve,  that  they  may  carry  on  their  drill  at  sea.  • 
The  improvements  in  both  the  Materiel  and  the  Personnel  of 
the  army  have  been  scarcely  less  important.  Since  June 
1859,  from  6,000  to  7,000  new  pieces  of  ordnance,  many  of 
them  rifled,  all  of  a  powder  and  calibre  far  exceeding  those 
they  have  superseded,  have  been  passed  into  the  service.  The 
science  of  gunnery  being  still  in  an  experimental  state,  great 
cost  has  been  incurred  in  the  trial  of  guns,  of  projectiles  and 
of  fuzes.  The  battle  between  guns  and  plates,  between  the 
attack  and  the  defence,  is  waged  with  apparently  inexhaustible 
ingenuity  and  provokingly  even  results.  It  appears  still  quite 
uncertain  what  system  of  rifling  will  prove  the  best,  and 
whether  the  ultimate  decision  will  be  in  favour  of  breech¬ 
loaders  or  of  muzzle-loaders.  This  much,  hoAvever,  it  is  satis¬ 
factory  to  find,  that  we  construct  guns  capable  of  enduring 
heavier  charges  of  powder  than  those  of  foreign  nations. 
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although  we  retain  the  opinion  which  we  had  occasion  to 
express  in  a  recent  article  on  the  Rifled  Ordnance  of  England 
and  France,  that  the  progress  made  in  the  construction  of 
heavy  rifled  guns  is  far  behind  the  progress  made  in  the  shi{)s 
which  are  to  carry  them.  The  sanitary  condition  of  the  army, 
and  improvements  in  the  position  of  the  private  soldier,  have 
not  been  neglected.  Reading  and  recreation  rooms,  gymnastic 
training,  instruction  in  various  matters  useful  on  a  campaign, 
have  been  provided.  The  enrolment  of  Volunteers  has  been 
so  successfully  fostered  and  encouraged,  that  that  force,  which 
the  summer  of  1859  found  in  its  infancy  now  amounts  to 
upwards  of  164,000  men  and  officers,  and  includes  no  less  than 
415  batteries  of  artillery.  The  national  character  of  this  new 
army  has  been  recognised  by  Parliament,  and  its  efficiency  in¬ 
creased  at  the  same  time  by  a  system  of  capitation  grants, 
given  not  merely  as  a  premium  for  attendance  on  drill,  but 
as  a  payment  for  results,  namely,  ascertained  knowledge  of 
and  proficiency  in  military  duties.* 

Of  all  the  military  measures  sanctioned  by  this  Parliament, 
that  upon  which  its  judgment  has  been  most  impugned,  and 
upon  which  it  must  be  content  to  await  the  verdict  of  the 
future,  is  the  fortification  of  the  principal  dockyards  and 
arsenals.  The  protection  of  these  vital  points  had  been,  as  is 
well  known,  contemplated  by  Pitt,  urged  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  was  again  recommended  by  the  Defence  Com¬ 
mission  which  reported  in  1859.  In  view  of  the  permanent 
nature  of  the  intended  works  it  was  considered  just  to  provide 
for  their  cost  by  money  raised  upon  terminable  annuities. 
This  was  effected  at  a  moderate  rate  of  interest,  and  works  are 
now  in  actual  progress  at  nine  different  points.  The  value  of 
such  defences  against  naval  attacks  rests  upon  the  plain  fact  that, 
whereas  there  is  a  limit  to  the  weight  of  annour  and  of  guns  that 
a  floating  battery  can  carry,  there  is  no  such  limit  in  the  case  of 
a  work  on  solid  ground.  As  against  attacks  from  the  land 


*  Strength  of  the  Volunteer  Force  on  Nov.  30,  1863 : — 

Enrolled.  Efficients. 

Light  Horse  . 

731 

574 

Artillery 

26,052 

18,833 

Engineers 

3,757 

2,326 

Mounted  Rifles 

548 

525 

Rifles 

.  130,851 

90,341 

Total 

.  161,939 

112,599 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  force  steadily  increases 
bers  year  by  year. 
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side  they  are  secure  from  an  enemy  unprovided  with  a  siege 
train,  and  they  enable  militia  or  volunteers  to  resist  regular 
troops.  Nor  in  considering  now  or  hereafter  the  policy  of 
])lacing  these  cradles  of  our  fleets  and  armaments  beyond  the 
reach  of  those  sudden  blows  which  steam  has  facilitated,  should 
the  })anic  that  prevailed  only  four  years  ago  be  forgotten. 
France,  although  her  annaments  Avere  professedly  on  a  peace 
footing,  had  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  invaded  Italy, 
and  broken  the  might  of  Austria;  her  iron-clad  ships,  her 
rifled  guns,  her  naval  conscripts,  her  fleet  of  trans}K)rts,  her 
flat-bottomed  boats  for  landing  troops,  were  in  every  mouth. 
The  alarm  Avas  probably  exaggerated,  possibly  altogether  un¬ 
founded,  still,  looking  to  the  mercantile  credit,  looking  to  the 
dignity  of  the  country,  it  could  scarcely  be  deemed  unne¬ 
cessary  to  guard  against  the  recurrence  of  such  fears.* 

Although  thus  occupied  Avith  financial  reforms  and  questions 
of  Imj)erial  ])olicy,  the  House  of  Commons  has  not  neglected 
measures  of  internal  improvement  of  a  less  ambitious,  but  of  a 
highly  useful,  character.  In  vicAV  of  the  importance  of  their 
subject  matter  Ave  give  a  ])lace  in  the  foremost  rank  to  the 
measures  adopted  to  alleviate  the  distress  in  the  cotton  dis¬ 
tricts.  The  })atlent  fortitude  of  the  oi)eratives,  their  intelligent 
a])preclation  of  the  causes  of  their  suffering,  the  liberality  and 
the  judgment  displayed  by  the  associations  organised  for  their 
assistance,  are  probably  Avithout  a  parallel  in  history.f  Notwith¬ 
standing  these  voluntary  efforts,  our  Poor-LaAv  legislation  Avas 
subjected  to  a  trial  of  unexami»led  severity.  In  this  emergency, 
the  principle  (as  old  as  the  Poor-LaAV  of  Elizabeth)  of  rates-in- 
aid  Avas  reverted  to,  and  the  burdens  Avhich  must  have  fallen 
Avith  crushing  Aveight  upon  particular  localities,  Avere,  by  the 
Union  Helief  Aid  Acts,  distributed  over  a  AA’ider  area.  Addi¬ 
tional  j)i)Avers  Avere  also  given  to  Guardians  to  raise  funds  by 
loan.  A  still  more  important  Act  Avas  the  Public  AVorks  Act, 
by  Avhich  1,500,000/.  Avas  jflaced  at  the  disposal  of  the  Public 


*  The  places  at  which  fortifications  are  being  erected  are  Ports¬ 
mouth,  Plymouth,  Pembroke,  Portland,  Gravesend,  Chatham,  Med¬ 
way  and  Sheerness,  Dover,  and  Cork. 

f  In  December  1862,  when  the  distress  Avas  at  its  height,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  in  receipt  of  relief  in  21  unions  or  townships,  con¬ 
taining  a  population  of  less  than  2,000,000,  was  508,000,  while  the 
weekly  loss  of  wages  was  estimated  at  168,000/.  The  number  in 
receipt  of  relief  has  since  been  reduced  to  about  120,000. 

The  sum  raised  for  Relief  of  Distress  by  Relief  Committees  has 
amounted  to  1,475,250/. ;  that  by  legal  means  to  1,786,900/. ;  making 
a  total  from  all  sources  of  3,262,250/. 
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Works  Loan  Commissioners  to  be  advanced  for  the  employment 
of  labour.  Under  that  measure  a  system  of  public  works  has 
been  organised  by  which  the  demoralisation  of  the  poor  has 
been  checked,  and  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  districts  will  be 
greatly  improved.  Its  success  in  this  last  jKjint  of  view  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  upwards  of  sixty  local  authorities  have 
undertaken  works  under  it.  Sewers  extending  upwards  of  260 
miles  in  length  are  in  course  of  construction,  and  250  miles  of 
streets  wll  be  made  or  impnived.  Parks  and  pleasure-grounds 
are  being  laid  out,  cemeteries  have  lieen  provided,  and  extensive 
works  for  water-supply  are  in  progress.  It  is  calculated  that 
not  less  than  35,000  or  45,000  of  the  industrious  classes  are 
directly  and  indirectly  receiving  support  under  this  measure, 
while  it  is  ^vith  good  reason  believed  that  the  works  have  pre¬ 
vented  pauperism  to  an  extent  equalling  treble  the  number  of 
persons  actually  engaged  ujwn  them,  in  consequence  of  the  em¬ 
ployment  so  provided  ha\-ing  been  offered  to  all  able-bodied  appli¬ 
cants  for  relief.  Important  amendments  have  also  been  effected 
in  our  general  Poor-Laws.  The  Irremovable  Poor  Act  of  1861 
has  mitigated  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  settlement  and  of 
removal.  It  has  diminished  litigation  between  parishes,  and 
tended  to  free  the  labourers  from  the  feeling  that  they  are 
serfs,  adscripti  glebce,  so  destructive  of  their  spirit  of  self- 
reliance  and  of  enterprise.  No  persons  who  have  resided  three 
years  within  the  limits  of  the  same  Union  are  now  liable  to 
deportation  so  long  as  they  continue  there  to  'reside.  The 
beneficial  effect  of  the  change  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that 
already  about  one  third  of  the  whole  number  of  persons  who 
become  destitute  are  supported  in,  and  at  the  cost  of,  the  locali¬ 
ties  which  reaped  the  fruit  of  their  labour  when  in  health  and 
in  strength.  At  the  same  time,  a  more  equitable  distribution 
of  burdens  in  Unions  has  been  made  by  requiring  the  several 
parishes  to  contribute  to  the  common-fund  charges  according  to 
the  value  of  their  property,  instead  of,  as  formerly,  according 
to  their  average  expenditure  in  relief,  or,  as  was  justly  said, 
acconling  to  their  povert)-.  By  another  Act,  the  hardships  that 
attended  the  removal  of  the  Irish  |M>or  to  their  own  country 
have  been  in  great  measure  mitigated. 

The  slender  assistance  first  given  in  the  year  1839  for  the 
erection  of  schools  for  the  education  of  children  of  the  labour¬ 
ing  classes  gradually  increased,  till  in  1862,  the  Committee 
of  Council  had  become  a  central  bureau  at  the  head  of  a 
system  so  complicated  as  to  defy  exj)lanation.  It  dispensed 
upwards  of  800,000/.  a  year;  it  had  virtually  in  its  pay 
40,000  teacheus  and  managers  of  schcwls,  and  directly  influenced 
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a  vast  body  interested  in  the  work  of  education.  The  report 
of  the  Commission  on  this  subject  showe<l  that  the  cost  to  the 
public  had  been  growing,  was  growing,  and  might  certainly  be 
expected  to  increase  to  2,000,000/.,  and,  not  improbably,  to 
5,000,000/.  a  year ;  that,  meanwhile,  not  more  than  one  fourth 
of  the  children  in  the  assisted  schools,  and  not  more  than 
one  ninth  of  the  whole  number  of  children  for  whose  benefit 
the  grants  were  designed,  were  adequately  instructed  in  read¬ 
ing,  writing,,  or  arithmetic.  A  prompt  and  drastic  remedy 
was  manifestly  required,  and  Mr.  Lowe  introduced  the  well- 
known  and  well-abused  Revised  Code,  which  continued  the 
existing  requirements  of  qualification  in  the  teachers  and  fit¬ 
ness  in  the  schools  in  other  respects,  but  resolved  all  grants 
into  a  caj)itation  grant,  payable  only  according  to  the  measure 
of  proved  capacity  in  the  individual  scholars.  The  proposal 
that  persons  who  had  persuaded  themselves,  if  not  others,  that 
they  had  a  vested  interest  to  receive  public  money  on  exhibit¬ 
ing  a  certain  machinery,  should  be  further  required  to  show 
that  the  machinery  did  its  intended  work,  was  received  as 
might  be  expected.  Clergy,  dissenting  ministers,  esquires,  and 
philanthropists,  above  all,  school-masters,  and  pupil-teachers, 
and  in  many  Instances  the  very  inspectors  who  served  the 
department,  forgot  all  their  former  feuds  to  join  in  a  crusade 
against  ‘  payment  for  results.’  Notwithstanding  the  pressure 
brought  to  bear  upon  its  members.  Parliament,  in  tbe  main, 
affinuetl  the  principles  of  the  Rcvisetl  Code.  It,  however,  in 
some  degree  modified  their  application,  and  consented  that  only 
two  thirds  of  the  projmsed  capitation  grant  should  depend  upon 
the  results  of  examination,  and  that  the  remaining  one  third 
should  be  payable  if  inspection  proved  satisfactory.  Although 
the  Revised  Code  only  came  into  full  operation  in  June  1863, 
its  effect  has  already  been  to  reiluce  tbe  expenditure  by 
100,000/.  ;  it  has  done  away  with  the  complex  system  of  ap¬ 
propriated  grants,  and  secured  to  the  |)oor  more  efficient  in¬ 
struction.  The  need  and  the  efficacy  of  the  reform  are  attested 
by  the  repetition  of  angry  debates,  and  by  the  attacks  on  the 
late  Vice-President  and  on  the  department  itself.  The  recent 
report  of  a  Select  Committee  apjwinted  to  investigate  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  led  to  Mr.  Lowe’s  resignation  of  his  office,  has 
happily  disiH>scil  of  the  personal  questions  involved,  and  ac¬ 
quitted  the  department  of  misconduct ;  but  its  constitution  ami 
its  functions  will  probably  form  tbe  subject  of  future  inquiry. 

That  the  interests  of  the  working-classes  have  not  in  other 
respects  been  forgotten,  the  Post  Office  Savings’  Banks  Act 
and  the  Government  Annuities  Bill  of  last  Session  sufficiently 
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testify.  The  value  of  the  first  of  these  Aets,  and  the  success 
that  has  already  attended  it,  were  detailetl  in  this  lieview  in 
J  uly  last ;  and  we  have  referred  to  the  second  in  the  article 
on  Co-operative  Societies  in  the  present  Number.  Both  are 
measures  calculated  to  prove  attractive  to  the  labourinj;  ]X)pu- 
lation,  and  will,  there  is  reason  to  hojMJ,  encourage  habits  of 
frugality  and  of  providence. 

It  is  due  to  the  industry  and  perseverance  of  the  present 
House  of  Commons  to  acknowle<lge  that  it  has  j)assed  several 
measures,  long  desired  and  often  attempted,  but  Avhich,  not 
being  of  a  character  to  win  jwpidar  applause,  and  running 
counter  to  old-establishetl  ])rejudices  and  vestetl  interests, 
were,  after  ettbrts,  more  or  less  earnest,  abandoned  by  former 
legislatures. 

The  Bankruptcy  Bill,  enacted  in  1861,  abolished  the  needless 
distinction  between  bankruptcy  and  insolvency,  and  aimed  at 
putting  an  end  to  excessive  and  vexatious  delays  and  unnecessary 
charges  in  the  proceedings  of  the  courts.  It  was  received  with 
favour  by  the  commercial  classes,  and,  although  shorn  of  some  of 
its  most  valuable  provisions  in  the  House  of  Lords,  we  believe 
its  effect  to  have  been,  that  whereas  persons  before  preferred 
to  settle  cases  by  the  clumsy  and  unsatisfactory  expedient  of 
]>rivate  winding  up,  they  now  do  not  hesitate  to  have  recourse  to 
the  court.  The  Act  facilitating  the  registration  of  titles  and 
the  transfer  of  Land  has  only  been  in  force  since  October  1862. 
Yet  in  March  last,  pro{>erty  to  the  value  of  2,000,000/.  had 
already  been  registered  under  its  provisions.  This  result, 
considering  the  nature  of  the  Act,  must  be  viewetl  with  satis¬ 
faction.  it  is  only  a  jiermissive  measure,  the  utility,  nay  the 
very  existence  of  Avhicli,  have  yet  to  become  generally  known. 
It  has  to  encounter  and  overcome  the  prejudices  and  interests 
of  the  father-confessors  of  this  lawyer-ridden  people,  the 
attomies.  As  an  instance  of  its  beneficial  character,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  in  April  last,  exhibited  to  the  House  of  Lords  a 
certificate  of  title  to  an  estate,  the  result  of  an  abstract  of 
150  folios,  contained  in  a  single  sheet  of  ])aper,  and  explainetl 
that  a  purchaser  might  readily  ascertain  for  himself  that  the 
entry  in  the  established  Register  corresjx)ndetl  with  the  certi¬ 
ficate,  and,  at  a  cost  of  5s.,  acquire  an  indefeasible  title. 

To  the  Highway  District  Act  and  its  beneficial  tendencies 
we  adverted  at  length  in  a  recent  Number.*  By  an  amending 
Act,  which  has  lately  received  the  Royal  Assent,  several  of  the 
most  serious  defects  we  jMjintetl  out  in  the  Act  of  1862  have 


*  ‘  Edinburgh  Review,’  April  1864, 
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l)een  remetliecl.  Acts  have  also  been  passed  providing  for  the 
abolition  of  turnpikes  in  the  immetliate  vicinity  of  the  metro¬ 
polis,  and  indications  are  not  wanting  that  similar  legislation 
will,  at  no  distant  ])eriod,  be  extended  to  other  j)arts  of  the 
country.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  remedy  the  defective 
and  capricious  system  of  assessing  property  to  the  jwor-rate, 
the  basis  of  the  greater  part  of  that  local  taxation  which  now 
amounts  to  18,000,000/.  a  year.  After  much  care  and  con¬ 
sideration,  the  Union  Assessment  Committee  Act  of  1862  was 
passed,  under  which  the  power  of  assessing  property  has  been 
transferred  from  the  ministerial  officers  of  separate  parishes  to 
a  competent  and  responsible  tribunal  composed  of  ex-officio 
and  elected  guardians  of  the  union. 

Among  other  useful  measures  enacted  in  the  course  of 
the  last  live  years,  may  be  named  the  Thames  Embankment 
Bill,  the  Act  enabling  Local  Authorities  to  obtain  Loans  for 
the  Construction  and  Improvement  of  Harbours,  the  Drainage 
of  Land  Bill,  the  Act  p)assed  last  Session  giving  increased  faci¬ 
lities  for  the  construction  of  railways,  the  several  Acts  for 
the  consolidation  of  the  Criminal  Law,  the  Penal  Ser\itude 
Amendment  Act,  and  the  measures  by  which  some  2,000  obso¬ 
lete  laws,  which  neetllessly  encumbered  the  Statute  Books, 
have  been  abolished.  The  Act  enabling  University  electors 
to  vote  by  means  of  voting  p)ap)ers,  without  p)ersonally  attend¬ 
ing  the  pH)ll,  and  that  providing  a  self-acting  machinery  for 
the  registration  of  county  voters  in  Scotland,  embody  prin- 
cipdes  likely  to  receive  further  extension.  Nor  must  we  omit 
to  mention  the  amendment  made  in  the  law  relating  to  en¬ 
dowed  scho<.)ls,  by  w’hich  the  trustees  of  all  foundations  not 
expressly  confined  to  a  p^articular  Church  are  required  to 
admit  children,  irresp)ective  of  the  religious  denomination  of 
their  p)arents ;  or  the  Lord  Chancellor’s  recent  Act  for  the 
sale  of  small  benefices,  which  bids  fair  to  lead  to  results  highly 
advantageous  to  the  Church.  On  the  whole,  looking  back  at 
the  legislation  of  the  last  five  years,  we  are  not  surprised  that 
it  should  have  elicited  from  the  candour  of  Lord  Stanley,  him¬ 
self  one  of  the  most  p)ainstaking  members  of  the  House,  the 
declaration  made  in  June  last  at  the  Merchant  Taylors’ Dinner, 
in  resp)onding  to  the  toast  of  the  House  of  Commons :  — 

‘  When  that  inevitable  period  arrives  when  we  shall  be  sent 
back  to  our  constituents,  I  do  not  look  forward  to  the  prospect  of 
being  called  to  any  severe  account  for  any  faults  of  omission  of  which 
we  may  have  been  guilty.  In  two  departments  at  least — in  law  and 
in  finance — very  considerable  practical  improvements  have  been  made 
within  the  last  few  years,  and  no  difierence  of  political  connexion 
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will  prevent  me,  and  I  am  sure  will  prevent  you,  from  doing 
justice  to  those  by  whom  those  improvements  have  been  initiated.’ 

Let  us,  however,  in  mercantile  phrase,  ‘  take  stock  ’  of  the 
work  accomplished  under  the  present  Parliament.  Briefly  the 
chief  results  appear  to  be  : — 1.  Reduced  taxation.  2.  Reduced 
debt.  3.  Expenditure  checked.  4.  Revenue  buoyant.  5.  Tariff 
simplified.  6.  Trade  largely  augmented.  7.  Peace  main¬ 
tained  Avith  Europe  and  America.  8.  India  regenerated. 
9.  Relations  established  mth  China  and  Japan.  10.  Efficiency 
of  Army  and  Navy  increased.  11.  Volunteer  force  established 
and  organised.  12.  Arsenals  and  dockyards  fortified.  13. 
Cotton  crisis  weathered.  14.  Poor-Laws  amended  in  the  in¬ 
terest  both  of  rate-payers  and  recipients  of  relief.  15.  Bank¬ 
ruptcy  laws  ameliorated.  16.  Dealings  wdth  land  facilitated. 
17.  Improvement  of  means  of  communication  promoted.  18. 
Safe  and  ready  investments  provided  for  the  savings  of  industry. 
19.  Education  cheapened  and  improved. 

No  questions  have  been  debated  at  greater  length,  with  more 
earnestness,  or  with  less  ]X)sitive  results,  than  those  of  a  semi- 
ecclesiastical  character  Nor  is  the  reason  far  to  seek.  In  the 
autumn  of  1860,  Mr.  Disraeli,  at  a  loss  for  a  cry  to  rally  his  dis¬ 
heartened  followers,  and  ignoring  that  the  Government  of  which 
he  had  been  the  leader  had  twice  proposed  Bills  w'hich  surren¬ 
dered  the  whole  principle  of  church-rates,  proclaimed  himself 
their  champion  and  defender.  His  party,  professing  alann  at  the 
so-caUed  ‘  revelations  ’  made  before  the  committee  of  the  Lords 
on  church-rates  in  1859,  and  at  the  alleged  ‘discovery’  that 
there  was  a  party  in  existence  desirous  of  severing  the  connexion 
betw’een  Church  and  State,  roused  themselves  to  the  old  war- 
cry  of  the  Church  in  danger.  The  result  of  this  new  direction 
impressetl  upon  party  zeal  and  party  organisation,  was  that  the 
Bill  for  the  abolition  of  Church-i-ates,  carried  in  1859  by  a 
majority  of  70,  was  in  1861,  in  the  very  same  House,  thrown 
out  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  S|)eaker,  and  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  defeated  by  a  majority  of  1.  The  Holy  War  was 
vigorously  prosecut^,  and  victories  were  obtainetl  in  1861  and 
1862,  over  the  Bill  for  legalising  marriage  wdth  a  deceased 
wife’s  sister,  and  over  Mr.  Bouverie’s  Bills  for  Clergy  Relief, 
and  for  relaxing  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  Yet  easier  trimnplis 
were  won  over  the  Qualification  for  Offices  Abolition  Bill, 
and  Sir  Morton  Peto’s  Burials  Bill,  Avhich  last,  with  curious  in¬ 
felicity,  Avas  as  displeasing  to  Dissenters  as  to  the  majority  of 
Churchmen.  In  1863,  the  Opposition  leaders,  |>ossibly  Avith  a 
recollection  of  their  signal  discomfiture  in  connexion  Avith  Mr. 
Stansfeld’s  motion  on  economy  at  the  close  of  the  preceding 
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Session,  ventured  on  no  party  division ;  but  concentrating  all 
their  powers  against  Sir  John  Trelawney,  threw  out  his  measure 
by  a  majority  of  10.  Intoxicated  with  this  triumph  over 
Dissent,  the  victors  hastened  to  proclaim  the  millennium  of 
Conservative  Reaction.  The  Church  was  loudly  exhorted  to 
repeat  the  course  she  had  followetl  A^th  such  disastrous  results 
in  the  case  of  the  Reform  Bill  and  of  Catholic  Emancipation  ; 
to  identify  herself  AA’ith  a  political  party,  to  undo  the  Avork  of 
years,  and  forfeit  the  hold  she  has  of  late  recovered  upon  the 
middle  and  loAver  classes.  The  movement,  however,  in  favour 
of  a  relaxation  of  Clerical  Subscriptions,  and  the  remarkable 
Petition  of  Oxford  FelloAA’s  and  Tutors  against  Academical 
Tests,  presented  to  both  Houses  toAA^ards  the  end  of  the  Ses¬ 
sion  of  1863,  came  opportunely  to  prove  that  there  were  men, 
both  in  the  Chxirch  and  the  University,  Avho  did  not  rest 
the  security  of  the  Established  Church  upon  a  blind  adherence 
to  antiquated  forms,  or  the  assertion  of  petty  and  disputed  pri- 
Auleges.  The  success  of  the  Bill  introduced  this  year  for  re¬ 
lieving  Oxford  Churchmen  from  the  bondage  of  stringent 
subscriptions,  and  admitting  Dissenters  to  the  higher  degrees, 
Avithout  branding  them  as  an  inferior  caste,  affords  a  good  omen 
for  a  future  better  understanding  betAveen  Liberals  of  dif¬ 
ferent  denominations.  That  Bill  Avas  indeed  defeated,  but  only 
in  its  very  last  stage  by  a  majority  of  2,  after  recourse  had 
by  its  op|)onents  to  every  stratagem  and  obstructicAn  the  forms 
of  the  House  admit  of ;  and  the  stronghold  of  Church  Conser¬ 
vatism,  on  the  shoAAing  of  its  champions,  OAves  its  security  to  a 
circumstance  as  fortuitous  as  that  Avhich  saved  the  Capitol 
from  the  Gaids,  or  the  army  of  Darius  from  destruction  by  the 
Scythians.  Other  symptoms  are  not  Avanting  that  that,  Avhich 
Mr.  Gladstone  Avell  described  as  the  policy  of  ‘  indiscriminate 
‘  resistance,’  has  been  carried  in  Church  affairs  to  a  length  that 
has  provoked  a  Liberal  reaction.  Lord  R.  Cecil’s  rash  decla¬ 
ration,  that  none  but  a  good  Conservative  could  be  a  good 
Churchman,  roused  the  just  indignation  of  members  of  the 
Church  of  all  shades  of  |)olitics,  and  called  forth  emphatic 
protests  from  the  ‘  Guardian  ’  and  other  clerical  papers.  Judging 
from  proceedings  in  the  Convocation  of  the  ProA'ince  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  and  from  the  rumoured  intentions  of  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  on  Clerical  Subscription,  Ave  may  expect  to  find  the 
clergy  more  disposed  to  allow  a  relaxation  of  the  tests  required 
by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  than  the  Conservative  laity  in 
Parliament. 

The  Opposition  have  fallen  into  the  same  error  in  regard  to 
political  as  to  ecclesiastical  Reforms.  They  mistook  fleeting 
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triumphs  over  Mr.  Locke  King’s  and  !Mr.  Baines’s  Bills,  intro¬ 
duced  rather  as  protests  in  favour  of  Reform  than  with  a 
serious  hope  of  passing  them  into  law,  for  the  final  overthrow 
of  a  |)olicy  of  Reform.  In  the  last  debate  on  the  subject,  the 
language  held  on  the  Conservative  side  of  the  House  was 
tantamount  to  a  declaration,  that  those  in  possession  of  the 
suffrage,  and  satisfied  with  that  condition  of  things,  w'cre, 
without  further  reason,  justified  in  refusing  the  same  right  to 
those  not  equally  fortunate  with  themselves.  This  climax  of 
selfish  exclusiveness  calletl  forth  an  indignant  protest  from  so 
moderate  a  Reformer  as  Mr.  Gladstone.  In  the  course  of  a 
now  celebrated  speech,  he  ]X)inted  out  that  such  a  refusal  Avas 
a  mere  insult  to  the  aj)plicants  for  the  franchise,  and  that, 
although  that  privilege  might  be  withheld  from  the  many,  yet 
it  must  be,  not  on  arbitrary,  but  on  constitutional  and  reason¬ 
able  grounds. 

The  delusion  of  a  Conservative  reaction  in  Parliament  Avas, 
how'CA'er,  finally  dispelled  by  the  vote  on  the  Dano-German 
question.  Mr.  Disraeli’s  motion  Avas  brought  forAvard  at  a 
moment  singularly  favourable  to  his  party.  The  efforts  of  the 
Government  to  secure  peace  in  the  North  of  Europe  had 
failed,  Avhile  a  combination  of  circumstances  carried  over  to  the 
Opjmsition  eighteen  or  twenty  Irish  Roman  Catholic  A’otes, 
usually  found  on  the  Liberal  side  of  the  House.  The  motion 
had  a  tAvofold  aspect ;  it  Avas  at  once  a  censure  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  Opposition  leaders.  The 
greater  the  censure,  if  any,  Avhich  the  debate  proved  the 
Government  to  have  deservwl,  the  more  complete  and  the  more 
crushing  Avas  the  Avant  of  confidence  Avliich  the  result  expressed 
in  those  Avho  aspired  to  fill  their  places.  The  division  in  the 
House  of  Lords  Avas  a  still  bitterer  humiliation  to  those  Avho 
])roA'oked  it.  The  hereditary  Peerage  and  the  Church,  as 
represented  by  those  of  their  members  present  at  the  delibe¬ 
rations  on  the  questions  at  issue,  gave  a  majority  against  the 
(’onservative  motion.  Hoav  profound  Avas  the  mortification  at 
finding  that  these  tAVo  bodies,  reckoned  by  the  Tory  party,  the 
one  a  sure  ally,  the  other  a  AA-illing  tool,  were  not  to  be  de- 
))ended  upon,  betrayed  itself  in  the  first  burst  of  rage  and 
disap\K)intment  uttered  by  the  Conservative  press. 

The  result  of  the  division  in  the  LoAver  House  has  been 
indefinitely  to  postpone  the  dissolution  Avhich  a  short  time  ago 
appearcil  imminent.  But  before  ^lay  1866  the  country  must  be 
called  upon  to  express  a  judgment  uj)on  this  Parliament  and 
to  elect  a  new  one.  We  hope  and  believe  that  the  country, 
although  disinclined  to  organic  changes,  will  be  found  favour- 
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able  to  progressive  reforms,  and  will  strengthen  the  hands  of 
the  Liberal  party  in  a  new  House  of  Commons.  There  are 
weighty  and  valid  reasons  that  should  so  dispose  it  at  the 
present  time.  Each  of  the  great  parties  in  this  country  has  its 
mission  to  perform,  and,  at  particular  conjunctures,  may,  advan¬ 
tageously  to  the  community,  enjoy  a  tenure  of  power.  But  the 
questions  now  before  the  country,  and  which  this  Parliament 
mil  have  left  unsettled,  are  such  as  can  only  be  satisfactorily 
dealt  with  under  the  ascendancy  of  the  Liberal  party.  The 
day  for  ambitious  budgets  is  said  to  have  passed  away,  yet  there 
are  triumphs  to  be  Avon  by ‘a  bold  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ; 
but  the  income-tax  and  the  malt-duty  are  adversaries  not  to  be 
grappled  with  by  ])igmies,  but  by  a  giant  of  finance.  England, 
by  example  and  by  precept,  is  gradually  impressing  upon 
foreign  nations  the  Avisdom  of  freedom  in  trade.  If  she  Avould 
multiply  her  converts,  she  must  show  to  the  Avorld  that  she  does 
not  withdraw  her  confidence  from  those  Avho  launched  her  in 
that  course.  In  the  unsettled  state  of  Europe,  it  should  be 
apparent  to  foreign  nations  that  England  will  not  relapse  into 
the  old  Tory  policy  of  fellowship  Avith  the  despots,  and  anta¬ 
gonism  to  liberty  on  the  Continent.  She  should  maintain  that 
friendship  with  France,  founded  on  mutual  respect,  which  we 
hold  to  be  of  the  first  political  and  social  consequence  to 
Ijoth  nations,  and  Avhich  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  as  Avell 
as  the  Ministers  of  the  Queen,  has  Avisely  made  the  basis  of 
his  jAolicy  in  Europe.  Without  committing  herself  to  theories  of 
intervention  or  of  non-intervention,  she  should  hold  herself  free 
to  act  or  not  to  act  at  any  conjuncture,  as  her  interests  and  her 
dignity  may  require.  In  the  East  there  is  also  a  distinct  policy 
to  be  jAursued.  We  have  to  uphold  our  treaty  rights  and  to  pro¬ 
tect  our  commerce,  Avithout  permitting  China  or  Japan  to  be¬ 
come  another  India,  in  the  hands  of  foreign  adventurers,  or  of  an 
English  Government.  At  home  Ave  have  still  to  apply  to  land 
and  to  labour  that  freedom  Avhich  has  Avorked  such  marvels  in 
the  case  of  cajutal  and  of  commerce.  *We  have  to  solve  the 
problem  of  admitting  the  more  intelligent  of  the  unenfranchised 
classes  to  a  share  in  the  representation,  AA-ithout  giving  to 
numbers  an  undue  preponderance  over  property  and  education. 
We  have  to  reconcile  the  maintenance  of  an  Established 
Church  Avith  the  removal,  not  merely  of  civil  disabilities,  but 
of  the  stigma  of  civil  inferiority,  from  those  Avho  dissent. 
The  vexed  question  of  Church-rates  calls  for  a  settlement. 
That  of  Religious  Tests  admits  not  of  neglect.  Again,  the 
anomalies  and  inequalities  of  our  local  taxation  stand  in  need  of 
correction ;  a  system  of  representative  government,  such  as  is 
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enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  has  yet  to  be  extended  to 
the  rate-payers  in  counties.  The  numerous  laws  relating  to 
the  jx)or,  to  the  registration  of  voters,  to  the  conduct  of  elec¬ 
tions,  to  roads,  to  crime,  to  a  variety  of  domestic  subjects, 
require  revision  and  consolidation.  These  last  are  laborious 
tasks  little  tempting  to  the  vanity  of  men  who  have  a  per¬ 
sonal  reputation  yet  to  make;  above  all  they  are  tasks  re¬ 
quiring  that  moral  courage,  which  for  an  object  of  general 
benefit  does  not  shrink  from  encountering  the  momentary' 
obloquy  that  attaches  to  those  who  attack  rooted  abuses. 

The  Conservatives,  if  they  remain  true  to  their  own  princi? 
j>les,  cannot  work  out  the  more  important  of  these  problems  to 
a  satisfactory  solution.  If  they  sacrifice  their  principles  they 
will  only  carry  out  a  Liberal  policy  with  a  worse  grace,  and  less 
weight,  than  its  authors.  As  a  jiarty,  they  are  little  in  harmony 
with  the  prevailing  feeling  of  the  country.  That  they  have 
not  forgotten  the  traditionary  war-policy,  which  made  the 
greatness  of  the  Tories  in  the  early  j)art  of  the  eentury, 
betrays  itself  in  their  language  in  regard  to  Poland,  to 
Denmark,  and  ujH)n  all  American  questions.  They  show  them¬ 
selves  at  every  turn  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  of  grasping 
at  whatever  promises  a  momentary  popularity.  They  still  con¬ 
tinue  the  champions  of  particular  interests,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  advantage  of  the  community  at  large.  Thus  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  Parliament  they  have  been,  witli  what  benefit  to  their 
clients  we  will  not  say,  the  advocates  of  the  silk-manufacturers, 
tlie  ribbon-weavers,  of  those  last  of  i)rotectionists — the  paper- 
makers,  and  of  the  builders  of  Confederate  cruisers.  The 
farmers  alone  have  been  unaccountably  deserted  by  the  farmers’ 
friends,  as  Mr.  Disraeli’s  hostile  course  in  regard  to  the  hop- 
duty  in  1861,  and  the  more  recent  votes  and  count-out  on  the 
malt-duty,  attest.  AVe  may  jMjrhaps  be  reminded  that  the 
Conservative  leaders  have  not  always  been  so  wedded  to  tra¬ 
dition  as  their  followers.  No  doubt,  in  1852,  they  sacrificed 
protection  to  agriculture,  to  the  AVest  Indies,  to  the  shipping 
interest,  on  the  altar  of  office.  No  doubt  in  1858,  having 
previously  denounced  the  removal  of  the  property  qualification 
for  members  of  Parliament  as  a  revolutionary  measure,  they 
became  the  instriunents  of  carrying  its  abolition.  Having  de¬ 
nounced  the  admission  of  Jews  to  the  House  of  Commons  as  sub¬ 
versive  of  the  Church  and  the  Christianity  of  the  country,  they 
suggested  and  connived  at  their  admission.  They  not  only 
abandoned  the  principle  of  resistance  to  Keform,  but  them¬ 
selves  proposed  a  10/.  qualification  for  county-voters,  and  the 
removal  of  that  distinction  between  the  county  and  borough 
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franchise,  which  their  chief  had  only  a  few  years  before  de¬ 
clared  to  be  ‘  one  of  the  main  balances  of  the  Constitution.’ 
Again  they  professed  themselves  ready  to  modify  in  any  sense 
the  Reform  Bill  they  had  introduced,  and  even  intimated  a 
willingness  to  reduce  the  franchise  in  boroughs.  We  can 
scarcely  think,  however,  that  these  antecedents  will  raise  them 
in  the  confidence  of  Conservatives,  or  will  command  the 
res|)ect  of  Liberals ;  nor  do  we  believe  that  the  country  will 
entrust  itself  to  the  hands  of  men,  of  whom  it  could  in  present 
circumstances  at  best  hope,  that  the  vice  of  their  political 
4)rinciples  might  be  neutralised  by  the  laxity  of  their  i)olitical 
morality. 


No.  CCXL  VII.  will  he  published  in  January,  1865. 
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2C8 _ becomes  Secretary  of  State,  213— and  minister  plenipoten¬ 

tiary  to  France,  214 — his  death  and  character,  215. 

Longman,  Mr.,  his  illustrated  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  96. 

M 

Marsh,  G.  P.,  his  Man  and  Nature ;  or  Physical  Geography  as  modi¬ 
fied  by  Human  Action,  reviewed,  464 — first  appearance  of  man 
upon  the  earth,  469 — conditions  of  the  earth’s  surface  at  this  period, 
470 — influence  of  man,  472 — climate,  473 — influences  of  forests, 
476 — minerals,  480 — English  coal,  481 — iron,  482 — other  metallic 
treasures,  483 — schemes  of  human  intercommunication,  486 — man 
as  a  chemist,  489 — relations  of  mau  to  the  living  world,  490— 
England  at  various  periods  since  the  Conquest,  497. 

N 

Novels,  French  anti-clerical,  437 — Le  Maudit  and  La  Religieuse, 
437 — thunders  and  anathemas  of  bishops  and  priests,  439 — career 
of  Julio  de  la  Claviere,  441 — training  of  women  in  France,  446 — 
style  of  the  author,  450. 

P 

Parliament,  the  five-year-old,  566 — prospects  of  Reform,  566 — 
financial  position,  567 — the  commercial  treaty  with  France,  570 — 
conduct  of  Parliament  in  the  Polish  and  Danish  questions,  573 — 
neutrality  in  the  American  quarrel,  574 — the  Congress  proposed 
by  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  575 — English  policy  in  China, 
577 — the  Colonies,  578 — India,  580 — the  ‘extravagant  Parlia- 
‘  ment,’  580 — the  army  and  navy,  581 — education,  586 — popular 
and  useful  measures,  587 — church-rate  question,  590 — ecclesias¬ 
tical  reforms,  591 — conduct  of  the  Conservatives,  592—595. 

Pastorals,  the  Three,  268 — the  questions  raised  by  Essays  and 
Reviews,  268— judgment  of  Dr.  Lushington,  270 — Mr.  Wilson’s 
defence,  271 — questions  left  open,  273 — Declaration  of  the  Oxford 
Committee,  277 — condemnation  of  Convocation,  280 — results  of 
the  decision  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  281 
—  the  Pastoral  Letter  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and 
York,  282— -question  which  the  Judicial  Committee  were  called 
upon  to  decide,  283 — the  Pastoral  of  Cardinal  Wiseman,  303. 

Post  OJfice  Reform,  results  of,  58 — Rowland  Hill’s  pamphlet,  59 — 
penny  postage,  62— postage  stamps,  63 — increase  of  revenue  in 
1842, 66 — money-order  ofiices,  68 — Post  Office  savings’  banks,  70 — 
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book-post,  75 — commission  of  1854.  75 — district  offices  in  London, 
77— postage  in  foreign  countries,  79 — Packet  Service,  80 — rail¬ 
ways  and  the  post,  85 — travelling  post  offices,  86 — office  in  St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand,  89 — registration,  90 — results  of  penny  postage, 

R 

Rossi,  De,  his  Inscriptiones  Cliristianae  Urbia  Romm,  septimo 
Smculo  antiquiores,  reviewed,  217. 


S 

Saxe,  ^larshal,  Weber’s  life  of,  reviewed,  500 — bis  early  life,  502 — 
in  the  field,  508— his  marriage,  509 — his  extravagances,  510 — 
divorced  from  his  wife,  512 — elected  Duke  of  Courland,  518 — 
escapes  from  the  Russians,  520 — arrives  in  Paris,  521 — his  work, 
Mes  Reveries,  522 — made  Lieutenant-General,  523 — battle  of 
Prague,  524 — his  journey  to  Russia,  525 — named  to  accompany 
Charles  Edward  on  his  meditated  descent  on  England,  527 — at 
Fontenoy,  528 — his  equipage,  532 — at  Lawfeld,  533 — his  death, 
535 — his  character,  536. 

Schools,  Public,  report  of  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  on,  re¬ 
viewed,  147 — administration  of  endowments,  148— evidence  taken 
before  the  Commissioners,  151  et  seq _ classical  the  staple  edu¬ 

cation  in  the  sixteenth  century,  158 — its  present  dominance,  160 — 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  view,  163 — »lecision  of  the  Commissioners,  167 — 
arithmetic  and  mathematics,  171  —  modern  languages,  174  — 
natural  science,  175 — history,  175 — composition  and  orthography, 
176 — advance  made  of  late,  179 — proportion  of  masters  to  boys, 
181 — Eton,  182  et  seq. — the  monitorial  system,  186 — fagging, 
186 — duties  of  parents,  187. 

T 

Trehutien,  G.  S.,  his  Eugenie  dc  Guerin  :  Journal  et  Lettres  publics 
avec  I’asscntiment  de  sa  Faraille,  reviewed,  249. 


W 

Weber,  Dr.  Karl  von,  his  Moritz  Graf  von  Sachsen,  reviewed,  500. 

Whaiehj,  Richard,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  review  of  his  Common¬ 
place  Book,  372 — character  of  his  writings,  373 — his  early  life, 
375 — his  attacks  on  the  common  fallacies  of  his  day,  376  et  seq. 
— Palmer’s  Treatise  on  the  Church  of  Clu’ist,  379 — ecclesiastical 
miracles,  385 — the  Tractarians,  386 — Whately’s  elevation  to  the 
see  of  Dublin,  387 — his  equanimity,  389 — his  earlier  political  or 
social  achievements,  392 — onesidedness  of  his  intellectual  cha¬ 
racter,  395 — his  rhymes,  399 — his  egotism,  400 — his  personal 
oddities,  401 — his  remarks  on  the  Lord  Lieutenantship  of  Ireland. 
402-404 — his  good  qualities,  405. 
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